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author who would — that is to say, who could 
— detail, step by step, the processes by which 
any one of his compositions attained ks ulti- 
mate point -of completion. Why such a paper 
has never been given to the world, I am much 
at a loss to say — but, perhaps, the authorial 
vanity has had more to do with the omission 
than any one other cause. Most writers — 
poets in especial — prefer having it under- 
stood that they compose by a species of fine 
frenzy — an ecstatic intuition — and would 
positively shudder at letting the public take 
a peep behind the scenes, at the elaborate and 
vacillating crudities of thought — at the true 
purposes seized only at the last moment — at 
the innumerable glimpses of idea that arrived 
not at the maturity of full view — at the fully 
matured fancies discarded in despair as un- 
manageable — at the cautious selections and 
rejections — at the painful erasures and inter- 
polations — in a word, at the wheels and 
pinions — the tackle for scene-shifting — the 
step-ladders, and demon-traps — the cock's 
feathers, the red paint, and the black patches, 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, 
constitute the properties of the literary histrio. 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the case 
is by no means common in which an author is 
at all in condition to retrace the steps by 
which his conclusions have been attained. In 
general, suggestions, having arisen pell-mell, 
are pursued and forgotten in a similar 
manner. 

For my own part, I have neither sympathy 
with the repugnance alluded to, nor, at any 
time, the least difficulty in recalling to mind 
the progressive steps of any of my composi- 
tions ; and, since the interest of an analysis, 
or reconstruction, such as I have considered 
a desideratum, is quite independent of any 
real or fancied interest in the thing analyzed, 
it will not be regarded as a breach of decorum 
on my part to show the modus operandi by 
which some one of my own works was put 
together. I select "The Raven," as most 
generally known. It is my design to render 
it manifest that no one point in its compo- 
sition is referable either to accident or in- 
tuition—that the work proceeded, step by 
step, to its completion with the precision and 
rigid consequence of a mathematical problem. 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem, 



\ 



per se, the circumstance — or say the neces- 
sity — which, in the first place, gave rise to 
the intention of composing a poem that should 
suit at once the popular and the critical taste. 

We commence, then, with this intention. 

The initial consideration was that of extent 
If any literary work is too long to be read at 
one sitting, we must be content to dispense 
with the immensely important effect derivabfe 
from unity of impression — for, if two sittines 
be required, the affairs of the world interfere, 
and everything like totality is at once de- 
stroyed. But since, caeteris paribus, no poet 
can afford to dispense with anything that may 
advance his design, it but remains to be seen 
whether there is, in extent, any advantage to 
counterbalance the loss of unity which attends 
it. Here I say no, at once. What we term 
a long poem is, in fact, merely a succession 
of brief ones — that is to say, of brief poetical 
effects. It is needless to demonstrate that a 
poem is such only inasmuch as it intensely 
excites, by elevating, the soul ; and all intense 
excitements are, through a psychal necessity, 
brief. For this reason, at least , one-half of 
" Paradise Lost " is essentially prose — a suc- 
cession of poetical excitements interspersed, 
inevitably, with corresponding depressions — 
the whole being ^deprived, through the ex- 
tremeness of its length, of the vastly impor- 
tant artistic element, totality, or unity, of 
effect. 

It appears evident, then, that there is a dis- 
tinct limit, as regards length, to all works of 
literary art — the limit of a single sitting — 
and that, although in certain classes of prose 
composition, such as " Robinson Crusoe *' 
( demanding" no unity ), this limit may be ad- 
vantageously overpassed, it can never prop- 
erly be overpassed in a poem. Within this 
limit, the extent of a poem may be made to 
bear mathematical relation to its merit — in 
other words, to the excitement, or elevation — 
again, in other words, to the degree of the 
true poetical effect which it is capable of 
inducing ; for it is clear that the brevity must 
be in direct ratio of the intensity of the in- 
tended effect : — this, with one proviso — that 
a certain degree of duration is absolutely- 
reauisite for the production of any effect at all. 
Holding in view these considerations, as 
well as that degree of excitement which 1 
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deemed not above the popular, while not 
Ijelow the critical, taste, I reached at once 
what I conceived the proper length for my in- 
tended poem — a length of about loo lines. 
It is,* in fact, io8. 

My next thought concerned the choice of 
an impression, or effect, to be conveyed ; and 
here I may as well observe that, throughout 
the construction, I kept steadily in view the 
design of rendering the work universally ap- 
preciable. I should be carried too far out of 
my immediate topic were I to demonstrate a 
point upon which I have repeatedly insisted, 
and which, with the poetical, stands not in the 
slightest need of demonstration — the point, 
I mean, that Beauty is the sole legitimate 
province of the poem. A few words, however, 
in elucidation of my real meaning, which some 
of my friends have evinced a disposition to 
misrepresent. That pleasure which is at once 
the most intense, the most elevating, and the 
most pure, is, I believe, found in the contem- 
plation of the beautiful. When, indeed, men 
speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, not a 
quality, as is supposed, but an effect — they 
refer, in short, just to that intense and pure 
•elevation of soul — not of intellect, or of heart 
— upon which I have commented, and which 
is experienced in consequence of contemplat- 
ing " the beautiful." Now I designate Beauty 
as the province of the poem, merely because 
it is an obvious rule of Art that effects should 
be made to spring from direct causes — that 
objects should be attained through means best 
adapted for their attainment — no one as yet 
having been weak enough to deny that the 
peculiar elevation alluded to is most readily 
attained in the poem. Now the object Truth, 
or the satisfaction of the intellect, and the 
object Passion, or the excitement of the heart, 
are, although attainable to a certain extent in 
poetry, far more readily attainable in prose. 
Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and Pas- 
sion a homeliness ( the truly passionate will 
comprehend me ) which are absolutely antago- 
nistic to that Beauty which, I maintain, is the 
•excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of the 
soul. It by no means follows from anything 
here said that passion, or even truth, may not 
be introduced, and even profitably introduced, 
into a poem — for they may serve in elucida- 
tion, or aid the general effect, as do discords 



in music, by contrast — but the true artist will 
always contrive, first, to tone them into 
proper subservience to the predominant aim ; 
and, secondly, to enveil them, as far as pos- 
sible, in that Beauty which is the atmosphere 
and the essence of the poem. 

Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, 
my next question referred to the tone of its 
highest manifestation — and all experience has 
shown that this tone is one of sadness. 
Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme de- 
velopment, invariably excites the sensitive soitl 
to tears. Melancholy is thus the most legiti- 
mate of all the poetical tones. 

The length, the province, and the tone being 
thus determined, I betook myself to ordinary 
induction, with the view of obtaining some 
artistic piquancy which might serve me as a 
key-note in the construction of the poem — 
some pivot upon which the whole structure 
might turn. In carefully thinking over all the 
usual artistic effects — or more properly 
points, in the theatrical sense — I did not fail 
to perceive immediately that no one had been 
so universally employed as that of the refrain. 
The universality of its employrtient sufficed to 
assure me of its intrinsic value, and spared 
me the necessity of submitting it to analysis. 
I considered it, however, with regard to its 
susceptibility of improvement, and soon saw 
it to be in a primitive condition. As com- 
monly used, the refrain, or burden, not only 
is limited to lyric verse, but depends for its 
impression upon the force of monotone — 
both in sound and thought. The pleasure is 
deduced solely from the sense of identity — of 
repetition. I resolved to diversify, and so 
heighten, the effect, by adhering, in general, 
to the monotone of sound, while I continually 
varied that of thought : that is to say, I de- 
termined to produce continuously novel effects 
by the variation of the application of the refrain 
— the refrain itself remaining, for the most 
part, unvaried. 

These points being settled, I next bethought 
me of the nature of my refrain. Since its ap- 
plication was to be repeatedly varied, it was 
clear that the refrain itself must be brief, for 
there would have been an insurmountable 
difficulty in frequent variations of application 
in any sentence of length. In proportion to 

the brevity of the sentence, would, of course, cs\c> 
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be the facility of the variation. This led me 
at once to a single word as the best refrain. 

The question now arose as to the character 
of the word. Having made up my mind to a 
refrain, the division of the poem into stanzas 
was, of course, a corollary : the refrain form- 
ing the close to each stanza. That such a 
close, to have force, must be sonorous and 
susceptible of protracted emphasis, admitted 
no doubt : and these considerations inevitably 
led me to the long " o '* as the most sonorous 
vowel, in connection with " r " as the most 
producible consonant. 

The sound of the refrain being thus deter- 
mined, it became necessary to select a word 
embodying this sound, and. at the same time 
in the fullest possible keeping with that 
melancholy which I had pre-determined as the 
tone of the poem. In such a search it would 
have been absolutely impossible to overlook 
the word " Nevermore." In fact, it was the 
very first which presented itself. 

The next desideratum was a pretext for the 
continuous use of the one word " Nevermore.'*' 
In observing the difficulty which I at once 
found in inventing a sufficiently plausible 
reason for its continuous repetition, I did not 
fail to perceive that this difficulty arose solely 
from the pre-assumption that the word was to 
be so continuously or monotonously spoken 
by a human being — I did not fail to perceive, 
in short, that the difficulty lay in the recon- 
ciliation of this monotony with the exercise 
of reason on the part of the creature repeating 
the word. Here, then, immediately arose the 
idea of a non-reasoning creature capable of 
speech ; and, very naturally, a parrot, in the 
first instance, suggested itself, but ^as super- 
seded forthwith by a Raven, as equally capable 
of speech and infinitely more in keeping with 
the intended tone. 

I had now gone so far as the conception of 
a Raven — the bird of ill omen — monoto- 
nously repeating the one word, " Nevermore/* 
at the conclusion of each stanza, in a poem 
of melancholy tone, and in length about lOO 
lines. Now, never losing sight of the object 
supremeness, or perfection, at all points, I 
asked myself : " Of all melancholy topics, 
what, according to the universal understand- 
ing of mankind, is the most melancholy ? " 
" Death," was the obvious reply. " And 



when," I said, " is this most melancholy of 
topics most poetical ? " From what I have 
already explained at some length, the answer, 
here, also, is obvious : *' When it most closely 
allies itself to Beauty : the death, then, of a 
beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most 
poetical topic in the world — and equally is it 
beyond doubt that the lips best suited for such 
topic are those of a bereaved lover." 

I had now to combine the two ideas, of «i 
lover lamenting his deceased mistress and a 
Raven continuously repeating the word 
" Nevermore." I had to combine these, bear- 
ing in mind my design of varying, at every 
turn, the application of the word repeated ; but 
the only intelligible mode of such combination 
is that of imagining the Raven employing the 
word in answer to the queries of the lover. 
And here it was that I saw at once the oppor- 
tunity afforded for 'the effect on which I had 
been depending — that is to say, the effect of 
the variation of application. I saw that I could 
'make the first query propounded by the lover 
— the first query to which the Raven should 
reply " Nevermore " — that I could make this 
first query a commonplace one — the second 
less so — the third still less, and so on — until 
at length the lover, startled from his original 
nonchalance by the melancholy character of 
the word itself — by its frequent repetition — 
and by a consideration of the ominous repu- 
tation of the fowl that uttered it — is at length 
excited to superstition, and wildly propounds 
queries of a far different character — queries 
whose solution he has passionately at heart — 
propounds them half in superstition and half 
in that species of despair which delights in 
self-torture — propounds them not altogether 
because he believes in the prophetic or de- 
moniac character of the bird ( which, reason 
assures him, is merely repeating a lesson 
learned by rote ), but because he experiences 
a frenzied pleasure in so modelling his ques- 
tion as to receive from the expected " Never- 
more " the most delicious, because the most 
intolerable, of sorrow. Perceiving the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me — or, more strictly,, 
thus forced upon me in the progress of the 
construction — I first established in mind the 
climax, or concluding query — that query to- 
which *' Nevermore " should be in the last 
place an answer — that query in reply to 
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which this word '* Nevermore " should involve 
the utmost conceivable amount of sorrow and 
despair. 

Here, then, the poem may be said to have 
its beginning — at the end, where all works of 
art should begin — for it was here, at this 
point of my pre-considerations, that I first 
put pen to paper in the composition of the 
stanza : — 

*' ' Prophet ! ' said I, * thing o* evil I prophet still, if 
bird or devil I 

By that heaven that bends above us — by that God 
we both adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow lad^n, if, within the dis- 
tant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels 
name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, yhom the angels 
name Lenore ? * 

Quoth the Raven : 'Nevermore.* " 

I composed this stanza, at this point, first 
that, by establishing the climax, I might the 
better vary and graduate, as regards serious- 
ness and importance, the preceding queries of 
the lover — and, secondly, that I might defi- 
nitely settle the rhythm, the metre, and the 
length and general arrangement of the stanza 
— as well as graduate the stanzas which were 
to precede, so that none of them might sur- 
pass this in rhythmical effect. Had I been 
able, in the subsequent composition, to con- 
struct more vigorous stanzas, I should, with- 
out scruple, have purposely enfeebled them, 
so as not to interfere with the climacteric 
effect. 

And here I may as well say a few words 
of the versification. My first object ( as 
usual ) was originality. The extent to which 
this has been neglected, in versification, is one 
of the most unaccountable things in the world. 
Admitting th^t there is little possibility of 
variety in mere rhythm, it is still clear that 
the possible varieties of metre and stanza are 
absolutely infinite — and yet, for centuries, no 
man, in verse, has ever done, . or ever seemed 
to think of doing, an original thing. The fact is, 
that originality (unless in minds of very un- 
usual force) is by no means a matter, as some 
suppose, of impulse or intuition. In general, 
to be found, it must be elaborately sought, 
and although a positive merit of the highest 
class, demands in its attainment less of inven- 
tion than negation. 



Of course, I pretend to no originality in 
either the rhythm or metre of "The Raven.*' 
The former is trochaic — the latter is oct^- 
meter acatalectic, alternating with heptameter 
catalectic repeated in the refrain of the fifth 
verse, and terminating with tetrameter cata- 
lectic. Less pedantically — the feet employed 
throughout ( trochees ) consist of a long 
syllable followed by a short : the first line 
of the stanza' consists of eight of these feet 
— the second of seven and a half ( in effect 
two-thirds ) — the third of eight — the fourth 
of seven and a half — the fifth the same — the 
sixth three and a half. Now, each of these 
lines, taken individually, has been employed 
before, and what originality " The Raven " 
has, is in their combination into stanza ; noth- 
mg even remotely approaching this combina- 
tion has ever been attempted. The effect of 
this originality of combination is aided by 
other unusual, and some altogether novel 
effects, arising from an extension of the appli- 
cation of the principles of rhyme and allitera- 
tion. 

The next point to be considered was the 
mode of bringing together the lover and the 
Raven — and the first branch of this con- 
sideration was the locale. For this the most 
natural suggestion might seem to be a forest, 
or the fields — but it has always appeared to 
me that a close circumscription of space is abso- 
lutely necessary to the effect of insulated in- 
cident : — it has the force of a frame to a 
picture. It has an indisputable moral power 
in keeping concentrated the attention, and, 
of course, must not be confounded with mere 
unity of place. 

I determined, then, to place the lover in 
his chamber — in a chamber rendered sacred 
to him by memories of her who had fre- 
quented it. The room is represented as richly 
furnished — this in mere pursuance of the 
ideas I have already explained on the subject 
of Beauty, as the sole true poetical thesis. 

The locale being thus determined, I had 
now to introduce the bird — and the thought 
of introducing him through the window was 
inevitable. The idea of making the lover sup- 
pose, in the first instance, that the flapping of 
the wings of the bird against the shutter is 
a " tapping " at the door, originated in a wish 
to increase, by prolonging, the reader's curi- 
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osity, and in a desire to admit the incidental 
effect arising from the lover's throwing open 
the door, finding all dark, and thence adopt- 
ing the half-fancy that it was the spirit of his 
mistress that knocked. 

I made the night tempestuous, first, to ac- 
count for the Raven's seeking admission, and 
secondly, for the effect of contrast with the 
( physical ) serenity within the chamber. 

I made the bird alight on the bust of Pallas, 
also, for the effect of contrast between the 
marble and the plumage — it being under- 
stood that the bust was absolutely suggested 
by the bird — the bust of Pallas being chosen, 
first, as most in keeping with the scholarship 
of the lover, and, secondly, lor the sonorous- 
ness of the word, Pallas, itself. 

About the middle of the poem, also, I have 
availed myself of the force of contrast, with a 
view of deepening the ultimate impression. 
For example, an air of the fantastic — ap- 
proaching as nearly, to the ludicrous as was 
admissible — is given to the Raven's entrance. 
He comes in " with many a flirt and flutter." 

"Not the least obeisance made he,^ — not a moment 
stopped or stayed he, 
But, ivith mien of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door.'* 

In the two stanzas which follow the design 
is more obviously carried out : — 

"Then this ebony bird, beguiling my sad fancy into 

smiling. 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 

wore, 
* Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,' I said, 

*art sure no craven, 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven wandering from 

the Nightly shore — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's 

Plutonian shore ? ' 

Quoth the Raven : * Nevermore.' 

"Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 

so plainly. 
Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy 

bore; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human 

being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 

door — 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 

door. 

With such name as * Nevermore.' " 

The effect of the denouement being thus 
provided for, I immediately drop the fantastic 
for a tone of the most profound seriousness : 



— this tone commencing in the stanza directly 
following the one last quoted, with the line^ 
"But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust^ 
spoke only," etc. 

From this epoch the lover no longer jests — 
no longer sees anything even of the fantastic 
in the Raven's demeanor. He speaks of him 
as a *' grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
ominous bird of yore," and feels the "fiery 
eyes " burning into his " bosom's core." This- 
revolution of thought, or fancy, on the lovers 
part, is intended to induce a similar one on 
the part of the reader — to bring the mind 
into a proper frame for the denouement — 
which is now brought about as rapidly and as 
directly as possible: 

With the denouement proper — with the 
Raven's reply, " Nevermore," to the lover's 
final demand if he shall meet his mistress in 
another world — the poem, in its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be said 
to have its completion. So far, everything is 
within the limits of the accountable — of the 
real. A raven, having learned by rote the 
single word " Nevermore," and having es- 
caped from the custody of its owner, is driven, 
at midnight, through the violence of a 
storm, to seek admission at a window from 
which a light still gleams — the chamber- 
window of a student, occupied half in poring 
over a volume, half in dreaming of a beloved 
mistress deceased. The casement being 
thrown open at the fluttering of the bird s 
wings, the bird itself perches on the most con- 
venient seat out of the immediate reach of 
the student, who, amused by the incident and 
ihe oddity of the visitor's demeanor, demands 
of it, in jest, and without looking for a reply, 
its name. The raven, addressed, answers with 
its customary word, " Nevermore " — a word 
which finds immediate echo in the melancholy^ 
heart of the student, who, giving utterance 
aloud to certain thoughts suggested by the 
occasion, is again startled by the fowl's repe- 
tition of ''Nevermore." The student now 
guesses the state of the case, but is impelled, 
as I have before explained, by the human 
thirst for self-torture, and in part by supersti- 
tion, to propound such queries to the bird as 
will bring him, the lover, the most of the lux- 
ury of sorrow, through the anticipated answer 
" Nevermore." With the indulgence, to the 
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extreme, of this self-torture, the narration, in 
what I have termed its first or obvious phase, 
has a natural termination, and so far there 
has been no over-stepping of the limits of the 
real. 

But in subjects so handled, however skil- 
fully, or with however vivid an array of inci- 
dent, there is always a certain hardness or 
nakedness, which repels the artistical eye. 
Two things are invariably required — ^' first, 
some amount of complexity, or, more prop- 
erly, adaptation, and, secondly, some amount 
of suggestiveness — some under-current, how- 
ever indefinite, of meaning. It is this latter, 
in especial, which imparts to a work of art so 
much of that richness ( to borrow from col- 
loquy a forcible term ) which we are too fond 
of confounding with the ideal. It is the excess 
of the suggested meaning — it is the rendering 
this the upper instead of the under current of 
the theme — which turns into prose ( and that 
of the very flattest kind ) the so-called poetry 
of the so-called transcendentalists. 

Holding these opinions, I added the two 
concluding stanzas of the poem — their sug- 
gestiveness being thus made to pervade all the 
narrative which has preceded them. The 



under-current of meaning is rendered first 
apparent in the lines : — 

" ' Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 
form from off my door 1 ' 

Quoth the Raven : * Nevermore I * " 

It will be observed that the words, " from 
out my heart," involve the first metaphorical 
expression in the poem. They, with the 
answer " Nevermore," dispose the mind to 
seek a moral in all that has been previously 
narrated. The reader begins now to regard 
the Raven as emblematical — but it is not 
until the very last line of the very last stanza 
that the intention of making him emblematical 
of Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance is 
permitted distinctly to be seen : — 

"And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still 

is sitting. 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 

door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that 

is dreaming, 
And the lamplight 'o'er him streaming throws hia 

shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 

on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore I " 

Edgar Allan Poe. 
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From the beginning of my literary work, 
I made it my rule to write an allotted num- 
ber of pages every day. I arranged a system 
of task work for myself, which I would 
strongly recommend to those who feel, as I 
have felt, that labor, when not made abso- 
lutely obligatory by the circumstances of the 
hour, should never be allowed to become 
spasmodic. 

When I have commenced a new book, I 
have always prepared a diary, divided into 
weeks, and carried it on for the period which 
I have allowed myself for' the completion of 
the work. In this I have entered, day by day, 
the number of pages I have written, so that 
if at any time I have slipped into idleness for 
a day or two, the record of that idleness has 
been there, staring me in the face, and de- 
manding of me increased labor, so that the 



deficiency might be supplied. According to 
the circumstances of the time, I have allotted 
myself so many pages a week. The average 
number has been about forty. It has been 
placed as low as twenty, and has risen to 112. 
And as a page is an ambiguous term, my page 
has been made to contain 250 words; and as 
words, if not watched, will have a tendency to 
straggle, I have had every word counted as 
I went. 

I have prided myself on completing my 
work exactly within the proposed dimensions 
and within the proposed time, and I have 
always done so. There has ever been the 
record before me, and a week passed with 
.an insufficient number of pages has been a 
blister to my eye, and a month so disgraced 
would have been a sorrow to my heart. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who has 
anything helpful and practical to say. Arti- 
cles should be closely condensed ; the ideal 
length is about 1,000 words. 



Every editor has had experience with the 
contributor who wants his manuscript printed 



"just as it is written." Every editor knows 
that if the contributor's wish were literally 
granted, in ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred his publication would be made more or 
less ridiculous, and in many cases the con- 
tributor himself would be among the first to 
raise a wail. It is a melancholy fact that 
even among professional writers for the press 
there are comparatively few who can, or will, 
make " perfect copy." Many do not know 
the rules for punctuation, and there are not 
a few whose rhetoric is faulty. Some who 
could write grammatically and punctuate cor- 
rectly, if they would, are careless, and the 
result is that practically every piece of manu- 
script, pen-written or type-written, that the 
editor decides is goo"d enough to be turned 
over to the printer needs more or less edito- 
rial revision. 



In point of fact, a manuscript is almost 
never printed exactly as it is written. 
Punctuation is not an exact science, and there 
is no such thing as a general typographic 
" style." Every publication office has typo- 
graphic laws of its own, and every well- 
considered publication has a similar set of 
typographic rules, often varying widely from 
the rules of other publications printed at the 
same office, or of the printing office itself. 
For instance, it is the rule of The Writer 
to introduce direct quotations, inside a para- 
graph, with a colon. Some other publica- 
tions in such cases use a comma ; others use 
a colon and a dash. Some use a dash alone. 
The contributor who writes regularly for a 
certain publication and studies its minutiae 
may be able to make his copy perfect, but 
casual or careless writers cannot be expected 
to be familiar with such details, and so, to 
lighten the printers' task, their copy must be 
made perfect — from the editor's point of 
view — before it is sent to the composing 
room. Most editors, again, have rules bar- 
ring certain words or phrases from their 
columns. The editor of The Writer, for 
instance, was trained in college to dislike the 
phrase " as though," and finding it in copy 
anywhere, he always substitutes " as if." 
Every careful editor has similar likes and dis- 
likes, some personal, others founded on 
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rhetorical rules or his observance of good 
nisage, • and the copy for his publication is 
•edited to suit his taste. 

*** 

Every editor knows that for the sake of 
"uniformity and consistency and good appear- 
ance such changes as those referred to are 
necessarily made in practically every manu- 
script that goes from editor to printer. As 
a general rule, manuscripts are not and can- 
not be printed exactly as they are written. 
The chances are that the type form even of 
this very editorial may not be an exact re- 
production of the manuscript, because while 
the editor meant to make the copy perfect, 
the proofreader, correcting the proof, may 
"have observed some hitherto unnoticed varia- 
ition from the established Writer " style." 
All mamiscripts are subject to revision, more 
or less. This being so, the question comes : . 
How much revision by the editor is justified, 
and when should editorial changes, made 
without the sanction of the author, stop ? 
*** 

Theoretically, of course, no change should 
be made in a manuscript without the sanction 
•or approval of the author. Practically, the 
author can seldom be consulted, and the 
tcditor must be a law unto himself. Of 
course, authors of books and, in some cases, 
-writers lor magazines have an opportunity 
to read tlieir proofs, and so to accept or re- 
ject changes that have been made. In the 
•vast majority of cases, however, the changes 
deemed necessary in editing copy cannot be 
referred for approval to the writer, and the 
•editor must use his own judgment in each 
♦case. Even in the case of magazine writers 
-who have returned corrected proofs, me- 
•chanical requirements sometimes compel the 
•editor at the last moment before going to 
■press to make changes that the authors have 
not approved. For instance, as every editor 
"knows, magazine articles usually have to fit 
a certain space, and although every care is 
taken to arrange them to the best advantage, 
sometimes it is absolutely necessary, for me- 
chanical reasons, to cut out a few words or 
lines, or a paragraph, or even sometimes for 
the editor to write in something on the final 
proof. Regrettable as such changes are, they 
cannot invariably be avoided, and when they 



are made, in such cases, the author has no 
just reason to find fault. He is a victim of 
circumstances, not of the incapacity, or much 
less of the malice, of the editor. 

**• 

As in this last extremity, so in every case 
of editorial revision, the good sense of the 
editor must of necessity be his guide as to 
what changes in manuscripts may properly 
be made. Minor alterations, like changes in 
punctuation, modifications of phraseology, 
ordinary condensation, the writer ought to 
accept without a word of protest. The editor 
is supposed to be fit for his job, and if he is, 
changes of this kind are almost always an 
improvement, and would be so regarded by 
a jury of competent critics, whether the 
author's sensitive feelings may be hurt or not. 
Such alterations in revision are the editor's 
prerogative. Beyond this, the editor should 
go with extreme caution, remembering always 
his responsibility to the author, doubly great 
because he is in a position to make changes 
that the author cannot see until the article 
appears in print. No general rule can be 
made to cover the great variety of cases. 
Each manuscript must be considered by itself, 
and the rule of the editor must be to make 
no changes that he does not deem essential, 
to cut as little as possible, to add new matter 
only as a last resort ( never in expression of 
opinion or in an article where importance 
attaches to the literary style ) — in a word, 
to do as he would be done by, putting himself 
always in the author's place, and trying 
always to make only such changes as the 
author would make himself if he had the 
editor's experience and the editor's knowledge 
of the requirements of the special case. The 
difference between a good editor and a bad 
editor is perfectly shown by the difference in 
the ways in which they handle copy. The 
bad editor will slash and cut at random, 
spoiling the sense of the manuscript, and 
making the writer say sometimes the very 
opposite of that which he intends, while the 
good editor, excising with judgment, chang- 
ing an expression here and there, writing in 
a well-considered sentence to take the place 
of a paragraph cut out and retain the se- 
quence of ideas, seldom injures a manuscript 
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notable extent. With such careful, judicious, 
intelligent editmg: of manuscript writers have 
no reason to find fault. They ought, on the 
other hand, to be grateful to the man who 
with kindly sympathy devotes his time and 
his talent to needed modification of their 
work, never forgetting that, in many cases, 
if they had put their very best into the manu- 
script while they were preparing it, doing all 
in their power to make it brief, strong, well- 
arranged, and, from a mechanical point of 
view. " perfect copy," the editor might not 
have been compelled to touch his pencil to it. 

♦** 

The December Writer quoted Anne War- 
ner's directions for attaining success in short- 
story writing. Now Jerome K. Jerome, in 
the Woman's Home Companion, has kindly 
given directions for attaining success in writ- 
ing novels. " The recipe for a successful 
novel," he explains, " is to draw your heroine 
•SO that every woman reader can imagine her- 
self the part. Sketch your hero a vague 
framework into which she can put the picture 
of her particular young man. Let them make 
love on every other page and she feels it al- 
most as good as the real thing." 

*** 
The curators of Missouri University, be- 
lieving that some instruction in the art of 
journalism should be given in our colleges, 
have arranged a course of lectures on news- 
paper work to be delivered at the university 
by prominent newspaper men from all over 
the country. The course aims to describe all 
the details of newspaper production, and will, 
of course, be interesting. It will not make 
newspaper men, however, any more than lec- 
tures on the processes of law would make 
lawyers. w. h. h. 



EDITORIAL REGRETS. 

The following letters are illustrations of 
what sundry authors might receive, if they 
were writing nowadays : — 

Mr. E. A. Poe — Dear Sir : Your sketch 
entitled " Premature Burial," which we are 
returning herewith, while vividly written, is 
of a nature far too unpleasant for our readers. 



If you would employ your skill on some hap- 
pier theme, we would always be pleased to 
examine your productions. We repeat, how- 
ever, that w^e do not care for anything grew- 
some, morbid, or weird, no matter how clev- 
erly written. Thank you for giving us aiv 
opportunity to examine this manuscript. 
Sincerely, 
The Editor of Blank's Magazine. 

Mr. E. E. Hale — Dear Sir : Your story ^- 
" The Man Without a Country," which we- 
are enclosing, while an interesting character 
sketch, is far too long. If you could reduce 
' it to about a thousand words, we could per- 
haps use it. We could not possibly use a. 
story of this length without a very strong, 
plot. Ouc readers do not care for long- 
drawn-out character studies, nor for such 
abstract considerations of ethical problems. 
Thank you, however, for allowing us to- 
examine the story. 

Yours sincerely. 
Editor of Dash's Popular Magazine. 

Mr. Charles Dickens — Dear Sir : We re- 
gret that we cannot make use of your story, 
•• The Christmas Carol," which we return to- 
you herewith. It is rather too long even for 
the elastic limits of a Christmas story ; but 
our chief objection to it is not its length, but 
the introduction of a ghost and so many 
characters from the lower walks of life. It 
has long been our policy to refuse all stories- 
making use of supernatural characters and 
events, and our readers prefer to read about 
people who are rather above them socially. 
We like very much the introduction of the- 
capitalist Scrooge, but the details of the 
family life of his clerk leave a bad taste in 
the mouth. If you could see your way to- 
revise this story, leaving out the ghost, the 
clerk, and the other unpleasant characters, 
we should be glad to examine it again. 
Sincerely, 
The Great Weekly Co. 



Mr. N. Hawthorne — Dear Sir : In return- 
ing to you " The Great Stone Face," we wish 
to say that, while it is well written, it is far 
too long and deficient in plot for our use. 
We also dislike the allegorical treatment. If" 
you could give us a vivid sketcji of the chief 
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character, leaving out the stone face and its 
legends, in say about two thousand words, 
we could perhaps use it. 

Sincerely, 
The Editor of Anon's Monthly. 



Mr. O. Goldsmith — Dear Sir : We are 
returning under another cover your charm- 
ingly written novelette, " The Vicar of Wake- 
field." We hope you will not take it un- 
kindly if we say that the plot is far too gross 
for publication in our magazine, and that 
there is altogether too much preaching scat- 
tered here and there throughout the whole 
narrative. Sincerely, 

The Editor of Dash and Go. 

Judge. IV. J. B. Moses. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Bayard Bacon, whose poem, " The Dream 
Boat," was printed in the December De- 
lineator, was born in Denver, Colo., but re- 
moved when young to Cortland, O., which 
he still claims as his residence town, although 
he has not been there much of the time for 
the past six or seven years. He is a graduate 
of Hiram ( Ohio ) College, and als6 a 
graduate of Harvard College, class of 1903. 
He was master of a school for boys in 
Bridgeport, Conn., for a year, and has since 
been engaged in the newspaper business. At 
present he is connected with the news staff of 
the Lorain ( Ohio ) Times-Herald, where, in 
addition to his duties as a reporter^ he is 
running a column of humorous stuff, most of 
it original, containing among other things 
two or three bits of verse. He finds this 
constant daily practice one of the best pos- 
sible helps in acquiring ease in versification, 
which, however, has never been difficult for 
him from the time of his first attempts, at the 
age of eight. Mr. Bacon heard the late 
Senator George F. Hoar once say that the 
very best way to acquire a good fenglish style 
was to translate accurately from the great 
masters' of prose and poetry in the foreign 
languages, and he has found this to be true 
in his own case with Horace and Heine, two 
of his prime literary favorites. He has 
turned quite a number of Heine's love songs 
into English verse, and a number of the 



translations have appeared in the columns of 
the Boston Transcript. Mr. Bacon is a great 
admirer of Eugene Field, and his child verse^ 
somewhat after Field's style, has found more 
or less favor with editors. At present he is 
preparing some of the best of these verses 
for publication in the form of a pocket-sized 
booklet. Mr. Bacon has had several poems 
published in the Housekeeper, and a dozen 
or fifteen others accepted by magazines scat- 
tered throughout the country. 



Vera Chamberlin, whose story, " Small 
Calculations," was printed in Short Stories^ 
for December, is a teacher of literature in the 
Fort Wayne ( Ind. ) high school, where she 
says her work of correcting other people's- 
themes and admonishing them how to write 
precludes the frequent working out of her 
own ideas. Miss Chamberlin was born in- 
Montpelier, O., and is a graduate of the Uni-. 
versity of Michigan. 



Mary Wilhelmina Hastings, whose story, 
" A Borrowed Christmas," was printed in the- 
Woman's Home Companion for December, 
lives in Chicago, and was graduated from- 
Smith College last June. While in college 
she was editor of the Smith Monthly, and, in 
addition, she has contributed to Munsey's, the- 
Red Book, the Woman's Home Companion, 
the Designer, Good Housekeeping, the 
Monthly Story Magazine, and several minor 
periodicals. The Cosmopolitan will soon 
publish her story, " A Credulous Criminal." 
Miss Hastings is at present engaged on some 
work to be submitted to the Youth's Com- 
panion at the editor's request, and she says 
that the " inevitable first novel hovers about, 
taking chapter by chapter unto itself," but 
she is too busy to undertake it seriously just 
now. She expects to spend next year abroad. 



Delia Thompson Lutes, whose stories of 
" Deestrick No. 5 " are now running in the 
Delineator, is a resident of Detroit, and a 
member of the Detroit Woman's Press Club. 
• The care of two little boys and an aged 
mother has left her little time for writing, but 
she has had articles in the Detroit News- 
Tribune and the Detroit Free Press, a recent 
Thanksgiving story i^J^ F^r^ gn^ome^^ev^ 
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•eral articles in Good Housekeeping, and many 
in children's and mothers' magazines, and she 
Jias had poems in the Detroit Free Press, the 
Detroit Tribune, Farm and Home, the Child 
Garden, and other magazines. Mrs. Lutes 
-also edits the children's page of the Youth's 
Outlook, a magazine published by Herman 
Lee Swift, of Beulah Farm Academy. 



Bailey Millard, whose story, " In the Dark- 
room," was printed in the December Cosmo- 
politan, is the new editor of that magazine, 
and until the last six months has lived for 
twenty-five years in California. Like William 
Dean Howells and other famous authors, Mr. 
Millard learned the printer's trade. While 
working at it in San Francisco he sent con- 
tributions to the newspapers, and this led to 
his becoming a reporter. He was city editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, the Call, and 
the Examiner. He has also served as news 
editor, night editor, and literary editor of the 
Examiner, and it was while working in the 
last-named capacity that he besran writing the 
short stories which have gained him a wide 
reputation. Mr. Millard is the author of 
three books, " She of the West," a book of 
short stories ; " Songs of the Press," poems ; 
and '* The Lure o' Gold," an Alaskan story 
which was on the list of best-selling books 
for three months in 1904. While a boy he 
made the acquaintance of the great West by 
tramping over it from Illinois to California. 
He has built a house with his own hands, has 
roughed it in the Klondike, and has explored 
the great Oregon cave. He is now forty-five 
years old, and lives at Palisade, N. J. 



Bennet Musson, who wrote " The Tither- 
idge Hypnotic Belt," in the Red Book for 
December, is an actor by profession, and is 
playing the misguided Steve in " The Vir- 
ginian." He began his career as an author 
by writing fairy tales for St. Nicholas, and 
fanciful and serious stories of his, and a 
number of tales of the stage, have appeared 
in various magazines. Mr. Musson has also 
written one book, " Maisie and Her Dog Snip 
in Fairyland," which was published by 
Harper & Brothers. At one time he expected 
to gain fame and fortune as an author, sev- 
eral of his manuscripts being accepted in 



succession, but when the following thirteen 
were rejected, his superstitions as a player 
were confirmed, and he now devotes himself 
to both arts with more remunerative results. 

Alfred Tressider Sheppard, whose story, 
" The Man Who Gained the World," was 
published in the Woman's Home Companion 
for December, is an Englishman and lives in 
, London, although much of his time is spent 
in travel. His book, "The Red Cravat," 
gives vivid pictures of Germany, with which 
country he is very familiar, as he is with 
many of the other countries of the Continent 
Before the publication of this book, Mr. 
Sheppard's name was unknown to the read- 
ing public, but its remarkable reception in 
both England* and America caused a demand 
for his work, and during the past year sev- 
eral short stories have appeared over his sig- 
nature in some of the best magazines on both 
sides of the water. His second novel is 
nearly completed, and will appear serially in 
one of the London journals before its publi- 
cation in book form. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Walt Whitman on Style. — Horace Traubel 
reports in his new book, " With Walt Whit- 
man in Camden," what Whitman said about 
*' style " when Matthew Arnold's Milton ad- 
dress was published. Here it is : " When 
you talk to me of * style,* it is as if you had 
brought me artificial flowers. A while ago, 
when I could get out more, I used to stop at 
Eighth street there, near Market, and look at 
the artificial flowers made with what marvel- 
ous skill. But then I would say : * What's 
the use of the wax flowers when you can go 
out for yourself and pick the real flowers ? ' 
That's what I think when people talk to me 
of * style,' ' style,' as if style alone and of 
itself was anything. I have tried to be just 
with Arnold ; have taken up his book« over 
and over again, hoping I would at last get 
at the heart of him — have given him every 
sort of chance to convince me — taking him 
up in different moods, thinking it might pos- 
sibly be the mood that prejudiced me. The 
result was always the same. I was not in- 
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terested : I was wearied ; I laid the book 
down again. I said to myself, ' How now, 
why go any further with a thing that in no 
way either assists or attracts you ? ' " 
" Speaking of style in that way," I said, 
" makes me think of something Lincoln said 
about policy — that it was his policy to have 
no policy." " That's just it," exclaimed W. 
delightedly, " the style is to have no style." 

The Importacce of Being Concise. — Josh 
Billings said that he did not care how much 
a man said if he said it in a few words. 

If you are wondering why your articles 
come back from publishers, just try the ex- 
periment of rewriting them in the shortest, 
sharpest, clearest, simplest, most effective 
way possible, and send them again. The 
chances are that you will get a check, instead 
of " Returned with thanks." You may find 
that the sentences were loose-jointed, slov- 
enly, or slipshod. You probably have not 
learnea the supreme art of condensation. 

After you have written a page, study it 
carefully. See if you can express the same 
thought in half or a quarter of the space. 
Compress it into the fewest possible words 
by writing the manuscript over and over 
again. 

Nothing pleases an editor so much as a 
manuscript which is cleared of all rubbish 
of language, of verbiage, of every useless 
word. Nothing exasperates him so much as 
attenuated ideas, long-drawn-out and round- 
about expressions, and involved, ambiguous 
language. 

Only one in a thousand ever learns the art 
of concentration ; but this is the whole secret 
— coming to the point and sticking to it. In 
all great compositions there is strength 
through conciseness and compactness. 

Some magazines get $75 an inch for adver- 
tising space. An editor recently said, in an 
address, that this space was worth twice as 
much for editorial purposes as for advertising. 
If young writers keep this in mind and write 
articles as they would cablegrams at a quarter 
of a dollar a word, their manuscripts would 
not be returned so frequently. 

If we talk too fine, the world will think it 
" Greek." If too loud, it will cotton its ears, 
and hear not. If too long, 'twill go to sleep 



before we finish. If too short, '^twill be just 
awakened when we're done, and wonder what 
aroused it. — Success. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[For the convenience of readers The Writer will- 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical tvitk 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Ghost in Fiction. T. R. Sullivan. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for January. 

The Preface. Edmund Kemper Broadus. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for January. 

Palmer's Herbert. A. V. G. Allen. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for January. 

Esperanto ; The Proposed Universal Language. 
A. Schinz. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for January. 

A Short Study of Editors. Contributor's Club, 
Atlantic (38 c. ) or January. 

John Hay. Mary C. Callan. Century ( 38 c. ) for 
January. 

The Yiddish " Hamlet." Israel Zangwill. Century 
( 38 c. ) for January. 

Letters and Diaries of George Bancroft. 
I v. — Minister to Germany. Edited by M. A. Dc- 
Wolfe Howe. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) for January. 

The Chinese Press of To-day. Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. North American Review (53 c. ) for 
January. 

New Editions of Franklin. Professor W. P.. 
Trent. Forum (53 c. ) for January>March. 

The Lambs. Illustrated. H. W. Boynton. Critic 
( 28 c. ) for January. 

Willis and Poe : a Retrospect. Annie Russell' 
.Marble. Critic ( a8 c. ) for January. 

English " Estranged." William Archer. Critic 
( 28 c. ) for January. 

Literary Clubland. — VII. Hewitt H. Howland. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for January. 

The Story of Mark Twain's Debts. Frederick A. 
King. Bookman ( a8 c. ) for January. 

Reporters of To-day. I. — The New York Re- 
porters. Hartley Davis. Everybody's Magazine ( 18 c. )' 
for January. 

Why I Wrote " The Clansman." Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. Theatre ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Maurice Maeterlinck. An interview. Dirce St. 
Cyr. Theatre ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Shakespeare Forgeries. Montrose J. Moses^ 
Theatre ( 28 c. ) for January. 

The Edgewood Farm of " Ik Marvel." Arthur 
Huntington Gleason. CowUry Life in America ( 25 c. > 
for January. 
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HczEKiAH BuTTBRWOSTH. A sketch of his per- 
■sonality. Illustrated. Ralph Davol. New Englcxa 
Magazine ( rf c. ) for January. 

The First New England Magazine. Holman S. 
Hall. New England Magazine ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Ben Franklin in Boston. Burton Kline. New 
lEngland Magazine ( 28 c. ) for January. 

The Power of the Press. David S. Barry. Pear- 
son*s ( 13 c. ) for January. 

Shakespeare and Shaw. Alan Dale. Ainslee*s 
< 18 c. ) for January. 

Aspects of Verlaine. Arthur Symons. Smart Set 
•(28 c. ) for January. 

Kate Field, Cosmopolite. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. National (13 c. ) for January. 

Why Do We Read ? Jerome K. Jerome. lVoman*s 
Home Companion ( 13 c. ) for January. 

Some Heroines of Shakespeare by Their Imper- 
sonators. Ophelia. Cecilia Loftus. Illustrated. 
Delineator ( 18 c. ) for January. 

Heroines in Fiction. Priscilla Wakefield. De- 
lineator ( 18 c. ) for January. 

Mark Twain. With portraits. Strand (13 c. ) for 
January. 

Henrik Ibsen. With portraits. Strand ( 13 c. ) for 
January. 

Shakespeare and Shaw. Alan Dale. Ainslee*s 
( 18 c. ) for January. 

Problem of the Tolstoy Household. How the 
Countess has managed to keep her husband from 
giving away all his property. With portraits. W. T. 
Stead. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for January. 

Mr. Cawein's '* Vale of Tempe." R. E. Lee Gib- 
son. Hesperian ( 18 c. ) for January. 

An Appreciation of Isabel F. Hapgood. With 
•portrait. J. A. Fowler. Phrenological Journal (13 c, ) 
for January. 

A French Critic of Old Imperialism ( M. Gas- 
ton Boissier ). Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) 
^or December. 

A Day with a Poem. Contributors* Club, Atlantic 
•( 38 c. ) for December. 

The Linguistic Authority of Great Writers. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) 
for December. 

The English Women-Humorists. Alice Meynell. 
North American Review ( 53 c ) ^or December. 

The Romance of Newsgathering. Remsen Craw- 
ford. Success for December. 

Christmas with the Poets. Edith M. Thomas. 
'Critic ( 28 c. ) for December. 

Christmas with Irving, Thackeray, and Dickens. 
Illustrated. Charlotte Harwood. Critic ( 28 c. ) for 
December. 

Kate Greenaway, the Artist. A review and an 
estimate. Illustrated. Critic ( i8 c. ) for December. 

John L. DeMar : A Cartoonist of Contempo- 
raneous History. Illustrated. B. O. Flower. Arena 
( 28 c. ) for December. 

Treasures of the Bancroft Library. Illustrated. 
John H. Williams. Sunset ( 13 c. ) for December. 

Tendencies of English Fiction. MaK Pembertou. 
J^ew York Times Saturday Review for December i. 

A Profitable Field for Women Writers. Sophie 
C. Harivel. How to Write ( 13 c. ) for December. 



The Making of Jack London. With portrait. 
Henry Meade Bland. IVilshire's Magazine for De- 
cember. 

What Are People Reading ? Opinions of a sym- 
posium of New York publishers. Public Opinum 
(13 c. ) for December 2. 

Pains and Pleasures of Book RsviBWiNa. 
Thomas Foster. Public Opinion (13 c. ) for De- 
cember 2. 

*' The Commercialization of Literature." Pub- 
lishers* Weekly ( 13 c. ) for December 2. 

Mark Twain at Seventy. Out^ok ( 13 c. ) for De- 
cember 2. 

Diversions of a Humorist. Eugene Field among 
his friends. Francis Madison Lamed. Saturday 
Evening Post (8c.) for December 2. 

Belasco's Business. He tells how he builds a play 
and how he wants it acted. With portrait. Charles 
Bloomingdale, Jr. Saturday Evening Post (8c.) for 
December 23. 

Young Journalists Worth Knowing ( Norman 
Hapgood, Hamilton Holt, Edward J. Wheeler, Tom 
Masson, George H. Lorimer, and" Paul E. More ). 
Illustrated. George Perry Morris. Congregationalist 
(13 c. ) for December 9. 

William Allen White. With portrait. Jay E. 
House. Editor and Publisher (13 c. ) for Decem- 
ber 23. ^ 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Rudyard Kipling has gone to South Africa 
with his family, leaving behind him a number 
of short stories ready for publication. 

Professor Woodberry has written a mono- 
graph on Swinburne. It will appear this 
winter in a series of volumes on contempo- 
rary men of letters. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich and his wife and 
son are going to Egypt next month for the 
rest of the winter. 

Robert Hichens has had to give up his 
plans for the winter on account of illness, and 
will spend the next few months in Rome. 

F. Marion Crawford has taken an apart- 
ment in Rome for the winter. 

" Dorothea Gerard " is Mme. Longarde dc 
Longarde. She is an English lady, who be- 
came the wife of an Austrian officer. 

The supplement to Harper's Weekly for 
December 23 contains a full report of the 
dinner given by Colonel George Harvey 
November 30 at Delmonico's, in celebration 
of the seventieth birthday of Mark Twain. 
All the speeches are reported verbatim, and 
there are twenty full-page half-tone portrait 
groups of the ""thors ^present. Q^^gJ^ 
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It is said that Winston Churchill is to re- 
ceive $40,000 down for the biography of his 
father, the late Lord Randolph Churchill, be- 
-lides one-half of the profits after $60,000 has 
been realized from its sale. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have just published 
"Jane Austen and Her Times," by G. E. 
"Mitton. 

James E. Dunning, whose nomination as 
United States consul at Milan has just been 
confirmed by the senate, was formerly man- 
-aging editor of the Portland Press, and is 
well known as a short story writer, having 
had tales published in Harper's Magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Leslie's ( now the Ameri- 
can Illustrated Magazine ), the Cosmopolitan, 
and other magazines. 

M. Rostand has declined an offer of $20,000 
for a single magazine publication of his new 
play, " Chantecler," because he looks for 
even a larger return from his play in book 
form. 

The next volume in the Lippincott series 
•of monographs on French men of letters will 
be given to Balzac. It is now in preparation 
by M. Brunetiere. 

There is a big prize in store for some news- 
paper writer who attends the next annual 
meeting of the International League of Press 
Clubs at Denver in August. A bar of gold, 
worth $1,000, has been offered by Fred G. 
Shaffer, the millionaire mining man of Colo- 
rado, as a prize for the best article on Colo- 
rado and its resources written by any one 
attending the big meeting. 

A first prize of $500 and a second prize of 
$300 are offered for the best essays on 
^* Moral Training in Public Schools " sub- 
mitted to President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, before June i, 1906. 
Essays must contain from 6,000 to 12,000 
words, and must be typewritten. The two 
prize essays will be widely published. 

The Touchstone is a new humorous 
monthly, published by Sherwin Cody in Chi- 
cago. 

Rev. Thomas E. Judge, of Chicago, has 
l>een made editor-in-chief of the New World, 
the official publication of the Roman Catholic 
church of the archdiocese of Chicago. 



The biography of Charles Lamb, by E. V. 
Lucas, which will be brought out in two 
volumes by G. P. Putnam's Sons, will be the 
most important work of a literary character 
published during the present season. 

Henry H. Metcalf. who founded the 
Granite Monthly, at Concord, N. H., in 1877, 
has leased the magazine from its present 
owner, and has resumed its editorship. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of a new magazine, to be called 
Farming. Its sub-title outlines its policy as 
"an illustrated home magazine, devoted to 
the living and growing things on the farm." 
Although there are 435 " agricultural papers ** 
in the United States, Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
believe that there is a field for a really high- 
class farm magazine that will take advantage 
of every resource of photography, fine print- 
ing, and good editing. 

Farming will be the fourth magazine 
started by Doubleday, Page, & Co. within 
four years. The first was the World's Work, 
which was followed by Country Life in 
America, and that in turn by the Garden 
Magazine. Each of these magazines has 
created a distinctive and successful field for 
itself. 

Indoors and Out is a handsome new Bos- 
ton publication, devoted to art and nature. 
It is published monthly, and is lavishly illus- 
trated. 

Miss Mary Worstrell is now the editor of 
St. Nicholas. 

The Social Document ( New York ) is a 
new magazine, which its editor, Mrs. George 
J. Byrd, says will be an attempt at a paper 
which shall give the social doings of the 
smart set, and at the same time preserve a 
high standard of decency and cleanliness. 

Outing will be known hereafter as the 
Outing Magazine. 

Tales ( 2 West Fortieth street. New York ) 
is exclusively a magazine of translations from 
the best writers of foreign languages. 

The Holiday Magazine ( New York ) has 
changed its name to the Children's Magazine. 

The price of Country Life in America is 
raised to thirty-five cents a copy, beginning 
with the January num^^^ed by vj^^v^gie 
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The price of single copies of Short Stories 
has been reduced from twenty-five to fifteen 
cents. The January number of the magazine 
has a new cover design. 

The Twentieth Century Home, the maga- 
zine for women, started not long ago by John 
Brisben Walker, formerly the publisher of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, is to be issued 
in the future as a periodical of general in- 
terest under the name of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Magazine. It will be published in 
Irvington, N. Y., from the building previ- 
ously occupied by the Cosmopolitan, and will 
be sold for five cents a copy. In a published 
announcement Mr. Walker relates the rea- 
sons which induced him to relinquish the 
ownership of the Cosmopolitan and to devote 
his energies to the newer venture. It was a 
case of too much automobile. He built a 
large plant for the manufacture of steam 
motor cars at Kingsland Point, but " a sud- 
den change in public favor from steam to 
the French gasolene car left the company 
with branch houses from Boston to San 
Francisco and losses exceeding $1,700,000." 
Mr. Walker personally assumed the indebted- 
ness of the Mobile Company of America, and 
not only paid it off in full, but returned to 
every stockholder the amount of his invest- 
ment, with interest. This action required the 
sale of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Kings- 
land Point, and some other properties. 

Musical America, a weekly publication 
started in New York seven years ago by 
John C. Freund, has been revived. In its 
new form the paper will be exclusively 
musical. 

The Nobel peace prize of $40,000 goes to 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner, the Austrian 
writer of fiction, whose book, "Lay Down 
Your Arms," has had wide circulation. The 
literary Nobel prize goes to Sienkiewicz, the 
Polish novelist. 

Colonel O. O. Stealey, a Washington 
newspaper correspondent for many years, has 
written a book, "Twenty Years in the Press 
Gallery." 

The Historical Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, will soon issue a new edition of 
March's "Thesaurus of the English Lan- 
guage." 



Charities ( New York ) and The Commons 
( Chicago ) have been merged into one publi- 
cation, to be issued weekly under the title of 
Charities and The Commons. Charities has 
been the best known magazine devoted ta 
social problems in this country. The Com- 
mons has also been known widely as an ex- 
ponent of the settlement idea. The editors 
of the two papers, Dr. Edward T. Devine 
and Professor Graham Taylor, will be asso- 
ciated in the editorial management of the 
new paper. Its programme includes the 
undertaking of important social investiga- 
tions, the issuing of special numbers on some 
special social problem, the extension of 
organized philanthropy, the correlation and 
publication of the results of different investi- 
gations, and a general campaign of education. 

In Mr. Unwin's " First Novel " competi- 
tion the competitors were so numerous that 
the manuscripts submitted aggregated a total 
of 20,000,000 words. The men and womea 
competitors were about equal in number. 

The Christmas and Golden Jubilee number 
of Leslie's Weekly contains, among other, 
things, a review of American newspapers for 
the past fifty years, written by Charles M. 
Harvey. 

Appleton's Booklovers ' Magazine has 
started a department called " Current Reflec- 
tions." It is conducted by E. S. Martin. 

The Critic for January gives a good deal of 
space to articles relating to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in connection with the Franklin Bicen- 
tenary. 

The Arena for December has a half-tone 
frontispiece portrait of Count Tolstoy in his 
prime. 

John Bartlett died in Cambridge, Mass., 
December 3, aged eighty-five. 

Colonel Samuel Adams Drake died at Ken- 
nebunkport, Me., December 4, aged seventy- 
two. 

Edward Atkinson died in Boston December 
II, aged seventy-eight. 

William Sharp ( " Fiona MacLeod " ) died 
in Sicily December 14, aged forty-nine. 

Henry Harland ( " Sidney Luska " ) died 
at San Remo, Italy^ December 20, aged forty- 
four. ^ I 
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be one great condition of success in Litera- 
ture find it difficult, and often impossible, to 
resist the temptation of an insincerity which 
promises immediate advantage. It is not 
only the grocers who sand their sugar before 
prayers. Writers who know well enough that 
the triumph of falsehood is an unholy 
triumph are not deterred from falsehood by 
that knowledge. They know, perhaps, that, 
•even if undetected, it will press on their own 
consciences ; but the knowledge avails them 
little. The immediate pressure of the tempta- 
tion is yielded to, and Sincerity remains a 
text to be preached to others. To gain ap- 
plause they will misstate facts, to gain victory 
in argument they will misrepresent the opin- 
ions they oppose ; and they suppress the 
rising misgivings by the dangerous sophism 
that to discredit error is good work, and by 
the hope that no one will detect the means by 
which the work is effected. The saddest 
aspect of this procedure is that in Literature, 
as in Life, a temporary success often does 
reward dishonesty. It would be insincere to 
conceal it. To gain a reputation as discov- 
erers men will invent or suppress facts. To 
appear learned, they will array their writings 
in the ostentation of borrowed citations. To 
•solicit the " sweet voices " of the crowd, they 
will feign sentiments they do not feel, and 
titter what they think the crowd will wish to 
hear, keeping back whatever the crowd will 
hear with disapproval. And, as I said, such 
men often succeed for a time ; the fact is so, 
and we must not pretend that it is otherwise. 
But it no more disturbs the fundamental 
truth of the Principle of Sincerity than the 
perturbations in the orbit of Mars disturb 
^e truth of Kepler's law. 

It is impossible to deny that dishonest men 
often grow rich and famous, becoming power- 
ful in their parish or in parliament. Their 
portraits simper from shop windows ; and 
they live and die respected. This success is 
theirs ; yet it is not the success which a noble 
soul will envy. Apart from the risk of dis- 
covery and infamy, there is the certainty of 
a conscience ill at ease, or if at ease, so 
blunted in its sensibilities, so given over to 
lower lusts, that a healthy instinct recoils 
from such a state. Observe, moreover, that 
in Literature the possible rewards of dis- 



honesty are small, and the probability of de- 
tection is great. In Life a dishonest man is 
chiefly moved by desires toward some tangible 
result of money or power ; if he get these he 
has got all. The man of letters has a higher 
aim ; the very object of his toil is to secure 
the sympathy and respect of men ; and the 
rewards of his toil may be paid in money, 
tame, or consciousness of earnest effort. The 
first of these may sometimes be gained with- 
out Sincerity. Fame may, also, for a time, be 
erected on an unstable ground, though it will 
inevitably be destroyed again. But the last 
and not least reward is to be gained by every 
one without fear of failure, without risk of 
change. Sincere work is good work, be it 
never so humble ; and sincere work is not 
only an indestructible delight to the worker 
by its very genuineness, but is immortal in the 
best sense, for it lives forever in its influence. 
There is no good Dictionary, not even a good 
Index, that is not in this sense priceless, for 
it has honestly furthered the work of the 
world, saving labor to others, setting an 
example to successors. Whether I make a 
careful Index, or an inaccurate one, will 
probably in no respect affect the money pay- 
ment I shall receive. My sins will never fall 
heavily on me ; my virtue will gain me 
neither extra pence nor praise. I shall be 
hidden by obscurity from the indignation of 
those whose valuable time is wasted over my 
pretence at accuracy, as from the silent grati- 
tude of those whose time is saved by my 
honest fidelity. The consciousness of faith- 
fulness even to the poor index maker may be 
a better reward than pence or praise ; but of 
course we cannot expect the unconscientious 
to believe this. If I sand my sugar, and tell 
lies over my counter, I may gain the rewards 
of dishonesty, or I may be overtaken by its 
Nemesis. But if I am faithful in my work, 
the reward cannot be withheld from me. 
The obscure workers who, knowing that they 
will never earn renown, yet feel an honorable 
pride in doing their work faithfully, may be 
likened to the benevolent who feel a noble 
delight in performing generous actions which 
will never be known to be theirs, the only 
end they seek in such actions being the good 
which is wrought for others, and their delight 
being the sympathy with others. 
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I should be ashamed to insist on truths so 
little likely to be disputed, did thev not point 
directly at the great source of bad Literature 
which springs from a want of proper moral 
.guidance rather than from deficiency of 
talent. The Principle of Sincerity comprises 
all those qualities of courage, patience, 
honesty, and simplicity which give momentum 
to talent, and determine successful Literature. 
It is not enough to have the eye to see ; there 
must also be the courage to express what the 
«ye has seen, and the steadfastness of a trust 
in truth. Insight, imagination, grace of style 
are potent : but their power is delusive unless 
sincerely guided. If any one should object 
that this is a truism, the answer is ready : 
Writers disregard its truth, as traders dis- 
regard the truism of honesty being the best 
policy. Nay, as even the most upright men 
are occasionally liable to swerve from the 
truth, so the most upright authors will in 
some passages desert a perfect sincerity ; yet 
the ideal of both is rigorous truth. Men who 
are never flagrantly dishonest are at times 
unveracious in small matters, coloring or sup- 
pressing facts with a conscious purpose ; and 
writers who never stole an idea nor pretended 
to honors for which they had not striven may 
be found lapsing into small insincerities, 
speaking a language which is not theirs, 
uttering opinions which they expect to gain 
applause rather than the opinions really be- 
lieved by them. But if few men are perfectly 
and persistently sincere, Sincerity is never- 
theless the only enduring strength. 

The principle is universal, stretching from 
the highest purposes of Literature down to 
its smallest details. It underlies the labor of 
the philosopher, the investigator, the moralist, 
the poet, the novelist, the critic, the historian, 
and the compiler. It is visible in the publica- 
tion of opinions, in the structure of sentences, 
and in the fidelity of citations. Men utter in- 
sincere thoughts, they express themselves in 
echoes and affectations, and they are careless 
or dishonest in their use of the labors of 
others, all the time believing in the virtue of 
sincerity, all the time trying to make others 
believe honesty to be the best policy. 

Let us glance for a moment at the most 
important applications of the principle. A 
man must be himself convinced if he is to 
convince others. The prophet must be his 



own disciple, or he will make none. En- 
thusiasm is contagious : belief creates belief. 
There is no influence issuing from unbelief or 
from languid acquiescence. This is peculiarly 
noticeable in Art, because Art depends on 
sympathy for its influence, and unless the 
artist has felt the emotions he depicts, we re- 
main unmoved : in proportion to the depth 
of his feeling is our sympathetic response ; 
in proportion to the shallowness or falsehood 
of his presentation is our coldness or indiffer- 
ence. Many writers who have been fond of 
quoting the si vis me Here* of Horace have 
written as if they did not believe a word of 
it ; for they have been silent on their own 
convictions, suppressed their own experience, 
and falsified their own feelings to repeat the 
convictions and fine phrases of another. I 
am sorry that my experience assures me that 
many of those who will read with complete 
assent all here written respecting the power 
of Sincerity will basely desert their allegiance 
to the truth the next time they begin to 
write ; and they will desert it because their 
misguided views bf Literature prompt them 
to think more of what the public is likely to 
applaud than of what is worth applause ; un- 
fortunately for them, their estimation of this 
likelihood is generally based on a very erro- 
neous assumption of public wants : they 
grossly mistake the taste they pander to. 

II. — The Value of Sincerity. 

In all sincere speech there is power, not 
necessarily great power, but as much as the 
speaker is capable of. Speak for yourself 
and from yourself, or be silent. It can be of 
no good that you should tell in your " clever '* 
feeble way what another has already told us 
with the dynamic energy of conviction. If 
you can tell us something that your own eyes 
have seen, your own mind has thought, your 
own heart has felt, you will have power over 
us, and all the real power that is possible for 
you. If what you have seen is trivial, if what' 
you have thought is erroneous, If what you 
have felt is feeble, it would assuredly be better 
that you should not speak at all ; but if you 
insist on speaking. Sincerity will secure the 
uttermost of power. 

The delusions of self-love cannot be pre- 
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vented, but intellectual misconceptions as to 
the means of achieving success may be cor- 
rected. Thus although it may not be possible 
for any introspection to discover whether we 
have genius or effective power, it is quite pos- 
sible to know whether we are trading upon 
borrQwed capital, and whether the eagle's 
feathers have been picked up by us, or grow 
from our own wings. I hear some one of my 
young readers exclaim against the dishearten- 
ing tendency of what is here said. Ambitious 
of success, and conscious that he has no great 
resources within his own experience, he 
shrinks from the idea of being thrown upon 
his naked faculty and limited resources, when 
he feels himself capable of dexterously using 
the resources of others, and so producing an 
effective work. " Why," he asks, " must I 
confine myself to my own small experience, 
when I feel persuaded that it will interest no 
one ? Why express the opinions to which 
my own investigations have led me, when I 
suspect that they are incomplete, perhaps alto- 
gether erroneous, and when I know that they 
will not be popular, because they are unlike 
those which have hitherto found favor ? 
Your restrictions would reduce two-thirds of 
our writers to silence I " 

This reduction would, I suspect, be wel- 
comed by every one except the gagged 
writers ; but as the idea of its being operative 
is too chimerical for us to entertain it, and 
as the purpose of these pages is to expound 
the principles of success and failure, not to 
make Quixotic onslaughts on the windmills 
of stupidity and conceit, I answer my young 
interrogator : " Take warning and do not 
write. Unless you believe in yourself, only 
noodles will believe in you, and they but 
tepidly. If your experience seems trivial to 
you, it must seem trivial to us. If your 
thoughts are not fervid convictions, or sincere 
doubts, they will not have the power of con- 
victions and doubts. To believe in yourself 
' is the first step ; to proclaim your belief the 
next. You cannot assume the power of 
another. No jay becomes an eagle by bor- 
rowing a few eagle feathers. It is true that 
your sincerity will not be a guarantee of 
power. You may believe that to be impor- 
tant and novel which we all recognize as 
trivial and old. You may be a madman, and 
believe yourself a prophet. You may be a 



mere echo, and believe yourself a voice. 
These are among the delusions against which 
none of us are protected. But if Sincerity 
is not necessarily a guarantee of power, it is 
a necessary condition of power, and no genius 
or prophet can exist without it." 

** The highest merit we ascribe to Moses, 
Plato, and Milton," says Emerson, * " is that 
they set at naught books and traditions, and 
spoke not what men thought, but what they 
thought. A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within ; more than the lustre 
of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he 
dismisses without notice his thought because 
it is his. In every work of genius we recog- 
nize our own rejected thoughts ; they come 
back to us with a certain alienated majesty." 
It is strange that any one who has recognized 
the individuality of all works of lasting in- 
fluence should not also recognize the fact that 
his own individuality ought to be steadfastly 
preserved. As Emerson says in continuation, 
" Great works of art have no more affecting 
lesson for us than this. They teach us to 
abide by our spontaneous impressions with 
good-humored inflexibility, then most when 
the whole cry of voices is on the other side. 
Else to-morrow a stranger will say with mas- 
terly good sense precisely what we have 
thought and felt all the time, and we shall be 
forced to take with shame our opinion from 
another." Accepting the opinions of another 
and the tastes of another is very different 
from agreement in opinion and taste. Origi- 
nality is independence, not rebellion ; it is 
sincerity, not antagonism. W^hatever you be- 
lieve to be true and false, that proclaim to be 
true and false ; whatever you think admirable 
and beautiful, that should be your model, even 
if all your friends and all the critics storm 
at you as a crotchet-monger and an eccentric. 
Whether the public will feel its truth and 
beaiUy at once, or after long years, or never 
cease to regard it as paradox and ugliness, 
no man can foresee ; enough for you to know 
that you have done your best, have been true 
to yourself, and that the utmost power in- 
herent in your work has been displayed. 

An orator whose purpose is to persuade 
men must speak the things they wish to hear ; 
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-an orator whose purpose is to move men 
must also avoid disturbing the emotional 
effect by any obtrusion of intellectual antago- 
nism ; but an author whose purpose is to in- 
struct men, who appeals to the intellect, must 
l>e careless of their opinions, and think only 
of truth. It will often be a question when a 
man is or is not wise in advancing unpalatable 
opinions, or in preaching heresies ; but it can 
never be a question that a man should be 
silent if unprepared to speak the truth as he 
conceives it. Deference to popular opinion is 
cne great source of bad writing, and is all the 
more disastrous because the deference is paid 
to some purely hypothetical requirement. 
When a man fails to see the truth of certain 
generally accepted views, there is no law com- 
pelling him to provoke animosity by announc- 
ing his dissent. He may be excused if he 
shrink from the lurid glory of martyrdom ; 
he may be justified in not placing himself in a 
position of singularity. He may even be 
commended for not helping to perplex man- 
kind with doubts which he feels to be founded 
on limited and possibly erroneous investiga- 
tion. But if allegiance to truth lays no stern 
command upon him to speak out his im- 
mature dissent, it does lay a stern command 
not to speak out hypocritical assent. There 
are many justifications of silence ; there can 
be none of insincerity. 

Nor is this less true of minor questions ; 
it applies equally to opinions on matters of 
taste and personal feeling. Why should I 
echo what seem to me the extravagant 
praises of Raphael's ** Transfiguration," when, 
in truth, I do not greatly admire that famous 
work ? There is no necessity for me to speak 
on the subject at all ; but if I do speak, surely 
it is to utter my impressions, and not to re- 
peat what others have uttered. Here, then, is 
-a dilemma ; if I say what I really feel about 
this w^ork, after vainly endeavoring day after 
-day to discover the transcendent merits dis- 
covered by thousands ( or at least proclaimed 
by them ), there is every likelihood of my 
incurring the contempt of connoisseurs, and 
of being reproached with want of taste in art. 
This is the bugbear which scares thousands. 
For myself, I would rather incur the contempt 
of connoisseurs than my own ; the reproach 
of defective taste is more endurable than the 
reproach of insincerity. Suppose I am defi- 



cient in the requisite knowledge and sensi- 
bility, shall I be less so by pretending to ad- 
mire what really gives me no exquisite enjoy- 
ment ? Will the pleasure I feel in pictures 
be enhanced because other men consider me 
right in my admiration, or diminished because 
they consider me wrong ? * 

The opinion of the majority is not lightly 
to be rejected ; but neither is it to be care- 
lessly echoed. There is something noble in 
the submission, to a great renown, which 
makes all reverence a healthy attitude if it be 
genuine. When I think of the immense fame 
of Raphael, and of how many hieh and deli- 
cate minds have found exquisite delight even 
in the '* Transfiguration," and especially when 
I recall how others of his works have affected 
me, it is natural to feel some diffidence in op- 
posing the judgment of men whose studies 
have given them the best means of forming 
that judgment — a diffidence which may keep 
me silent on the matter. To start with the 
assumption that you are right, and all who 
oppose you are fools, cannot be a safe 
method. Nor in spite of a conviction that 
much of the admiration expressed for the 
" Transfiguration " is lip-homage* and tradi- 
tion, ought the non-admiring to assume that 
all of it is insincere. It is quite compatible 
with modesty to be perfectly independent, and 
with sincerity to be respectful to the opinions 
and tastes of others. If you express any 
opinion, you are bound to express your real 
opinion ; let critics and admirers utter what 
dithyrambs they please. Were this terror of 
not being thought correct in taste once got 
rid of, how many stereotyped judgments on 
books and pictures would be broken up ! and 
the result of this sincerity would be some 
really valuable criticism. In the presence of 
Raphael's " Sistine Madonna*," Titian's " Peter 

* I have never thoroughly understood the painful 
anxiety of people to be shielded against the dishonor- 
ing suspicion of not rightly appreciating pictures, 
even when the very phrases they use betray their 
iijnorance and insensibility. Many will avow their 
indifference to music, and almost boast of their igno- 
rance of science ; will sneer at abstract theories, and 
profess the most tepid interest in history, who would 
feel it an unpardonable insult if you doubted their 
enthusiasm or painting and the " old masters '* ( by 
them secretly identified with the brown masters ). It 
is an insincerity fostered by general pretence. Each 
man •!< afraid to declare his real sentiments in the. 
presence of others equally timid. Massive authoril 
overawes genuine feeling. 
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the Martyr," or Masaccio's great frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel, one feels as if there had 
been nothing written about these mighty 
works, so little does any eulogy discriminate 
the elements of their profound effects, so little 
have critics expressed their own thoughts and 
feelings. Yet every day some wandering con- 
noisseur stands before these pictures, and at 
once, without waiting to let them sink deep 
into his mind, discovers all the merits which 
are stereotyped in the criticisms, and discovers 
nothing else. He does not wait to feel, he is 
impatient to range himself with men of taste ; 
he discards all genuine impressions, replacing 
them with vague conceptions of what he is 
expected to see. 

Inasmuch as success must be determined by 
the relation between the work and the public, 
the sincerity which leads a man into open re- 
volt against established opinions may seem to 
be an obstacle. Indeed, publishers, critics, 
and friends are always loud in their prophecies 
against originality and independence on this 
very ground ; they do their utmost to stifle 
every attempt at novelty, because they fix 
their eyes upon a hypothetical public taste, 
and think that only what has already been 
proved successful can again succeed ; forget- 
ting that whatever has once been done need 
not be done over again, and forgetting that 
what is now commonplace was once origi- 
nality. There are cases in which a disregard 
of public opinion will inevitably call forth op- 
probrium and neglect ; but there is no case 
in which Sincerity is not strength. If I ad- 
vance new views in Philosophy or Theology, 
I cannot expect to have many adherents 
among minds altogether unprepared for such 
views : yet it is certain that even those who 
most fiercely oppose me will recognize the 
power of my voice if it is not a mere echo ; 
and the very novelty will challenge attention, 
and at last gain adherents if my views have 
any real insight. At any rate, the point to be 
considered is this, that whether the novel 
views excite opposition or applause, the one 
condition of their success is that they be be- 
lieved in by the propagator. The public can 
be really moved only by what is genuine. 
Even an error if believed in will have greater 
force than an insincere truth. Lip-advocacy 
only rouses lip-homage. It is belief which 
gives momentum. 



Nor is it any serious objection to what is. 
here said, that insincerity and timid acquies- 
cence in the opinion and tastes of the public 
do often gain applause and temporary suc- 
cess. Sanding the sugar is not immediately- 
unprofitable. There is an unpleasant popu- 
larity given to falsehood in this world ol 
ours ; but we love the truth notwithstanding, 
and with a more enduring love. Who does 
not know what it is to listen to public 
.speakers pouring forth expressions of hollow 
belief and sham enthusiasm, snatching at 
commonplaces with a fervor as of faith, em- 
phasizing insincerities as if to make up by 
emphasis what is wanting in feeling, all the 
while saying not only what they do not be- 
lieve, but what the listeners know they do not 
believe, and what the listeners, though they 
roar assent, do not themselves believe — a 
turbulence of sham, the very noise of which 
stuns the conscience ? Is such an orator 
really enviable, although thunders of applause 
may have greeted his efforts ? Is that suc- 
cess, although the newspapers all over the 
kingdom may be reporting the speech ? 
What influence remains when the noise of the 
.*shouts has died away ? Whereas, if on the 
same occasion one man gave utterance to a 
sincere thought, even if it were not a very 
wise thought, although the silence of the pub- 
lic — perhaps its hisses — may have produced 
an impression of failure, yet there is success, 
for the thought will re-appear and mingle 
with the thoughts of men to be adopted or 
combated by them, and may perhaps in a few 
years mark out the speaker as a man better 
worth listening to than the noisy orator 
whose insincerity was so much cheered. 

The same observation applies to books. 
\n author who waits upon the times, and 
utters only what he thinks the wofld will like 
to hear, who sails with the stream, admiring 
everything which it is " correct taste " to ad- 
mire, despising everything which has not yet 
received that Hallmark, sneering at the 
thoughts of a great thinker not yet accepted 
as such, and slavishly repeating the smalt 
phrases of a thinker who has gained renown, 
flippant and contemptuous toward opinions 
which he has not taken the trouble to under- 
stand, and never venturing to oppose even- 
the errors of menjn|^tjgrity, such an author 
may indeed by dint of a certain dexterity iff 
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assorting the mere husks of opinion gain the 
applause of reviewers, who will call him a 
thinker, and of indolent men and women who 
will pronounce him " so clever " ; but 
triumphs of this kind are like oratorical 
triumphs after dinner. Every autumn the 
earth is strewed with the dead leaves of such 
vernal successes. 

III. — Sincerity as Related to Vision. 
I would not have the reader conclude that 
because I advocate plain speaking even of un- 
popular views, I mean to imply that origi- 
nality and sincerity are always in opposition 
to public opinion. There are many points 
both of doctrine and feeling in which the 
world is not likely to be wrong. But in all 
cases it is desirable that men should not pre- 
tend to believe opinions which they really 
reject, or express emotions they do not 
feel. And this rule is universal. Even truth- 
ful and modest men will sometimes violate the 
rule under the mistaken idea of being elo- 
quent by means of the diction of eloquence. 
This is a source of bad Literature. There 
are certain views in Religion, Ethics, and 
Politics which readily lend themselves to elo- 
quence, because eloquent men have written 
largely on them, and the temptation to secure 
this facile effect often seduces men to advo- 
cate these views, in preference to views they 
really see to be more rational. That this 
eloquence at second-hand is but feeble in its 
effect does not restrain others from repeating 
it. Experience never seems to teach them 
that grand speech comes only from grand 
thoughts, passionate speech from passionate 
emotions. The pomp and roll of words, the 
trick of phrase, the rhythm and the gesture of 
an orator, may all be imitated, but not his 
eloquence. No man was ever eloquent by 
trying to be eloquent, but only by being so. 
Trying leads to the vice of " fine writing " — 
the plague-spot of Literature, not only un- 
healthy in itself, and vulgarizing the grand 
language which should be reserved for great 
thoughts, but encouraging that tendency to 
select only those views upon which a spurious 
enthusiasm can most readily graft the repre- 
sentative abstractions and stirring suggestions 
which will move public applause. The " fine 
writer " will always prefer the opinion which 
is striking to the opinion which is true. He 
frames his sentences by the ear, and is dis- 



satisfied with them only when their cadences 
are ill-distributed, or their diction ^ is too 
familiar. It seldom occurs to him that a sen- 
tence should accurately express his meaning 
and no more ; indeed, there is not often a 
definite meaning to be expressed, for the 
thought which arose vanished while he tried 
to express it. and the sentence, instead of 
being determined by and ' moulded on a 
thought, is determined by some verbal sug- 
gestion. Open any book or periodical, and 
see how frequently the writer does not, can- 
not, mean what he says ; and you will observe 
that in general the defect does not arise from 
any poverty in our language, but from the 
habitual carelessness which allows expressions 
to be written down unchallenged provided 
they are sufficiently harmonious, and not glar- 
ingly inadequate. 

The slapdash insincerity of modern style 
entirely sets at naught the first principle of 
writing, which is accuracy. The art of writ- 
ing is not, as many seem to imagine, the art 
of bringing fine phrases into rhythmical 
order, but the art of placing before the reader 
intelligible symbols of the thoughts and feel- 
ings in the writer's mind. Endeavor to be 
faithful, and if there is any beauty in your 
thought, your style will be beautiful ; if there 
is any real emotion to express, the expression 
will be moving. Never rouge your style. 
Trust to your native pallor rather than to 
cosmetics. Try to make us see what you see 
and to feel what you feel, and banish from 
your mind whatever phrases others may have 
used to express what was in their thoughts, 
but is not in yours. Have you never ob- 
served what a slight impression writers have 
produced, in spite of a profusion of images, 
antitheses, witty epigrams, and rolling peri- 
ods, whereas some simpler style, a'ltogether 
wanting in such " brilliant passages," has 
gained the attention and respect of thou- 
sands ? Whatever is stuck on as ornament 
affects us as ornament ; we do not think an 
old hag young and handsome because the 
jewels flash from her brow and bosom ; if we 
envy her wealth, we do not admire her 
beauty. i 

What "fine writing" is to prosaists, insin- 
cere imagery is to poets : it is introduced for 
effect, not used as expressioi^j^yl^t^j^^^j^^ 
poet an image comes spontaneously, or liQi 
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comes as an afterthought, it is chosen be- 
cause it expresses his meaning and helps to 
paint the picture which is in his mind, not 
because it is beautiful in itself. It is a symbol, 
not an ornament. Whether the image rise 
slowly before the mind during the contem- 
plation, or is seen in the same flash which 
discloses the picture, in each case it arises by 
natural association, and is seen, not sought. 
The inferior poet is dissatisfied with what he 
sees, and casts about in search after some- 
thing more striking. He does not wait till 
an image is borne in upon the tide of memory, 
he seeks for an image that will be pictur- 
esque ; and being without the delicate selec- 
tive instinct which guides the fine artist, he 
generally chooses something which we feel to 
be not exactly in its right place. He thus — 
" With gold and silver covers every part, 
And hides with ornament his want of art." * 

Be true to your own soul, and do not try 
to express the thought 6{ another. " If some 
people," says Ruskin, " really see angels 
where others see only empty space, let them 
paint the angels : only let not anybody else 
think he can paint an angel, too, on any cal- 
culated principles of the angelic." t Unhap- 
pily this is precisely what so many will at- 
tempt, inspired by the success of the angelic 
painter. . Ncfr will the failure of others warn 
them. 

Whatever is sincerely felt or believed, what- 
ever forms part of the imaginative experience, 
and is not simply imitation or hearsay, may 
fitly be given to the world, and will always 
maintain an infinite superiority over imitative 
splendor ; because although it by no means 
follows that whatever has formed part of the 
artist's experience must be impressive, or can 
do without artistic presentation, yet his 
artistic power will always be greater over his 
own material than over another's. Emerson 
has well remarked that " those facts, words, 
persons which dwell in a man's memory with- 
out his being able to say why, remain, be- 
cause they have a relation to him not less 
real for being as yet unapprehended. They 

■ " Poets like painters, thus, unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art." 
— Pope's ** Essay on Criticism," 11. ^ys^. 

t " Modem Painters," IV., Chap. II., Sect. 2. 



are symbols of value to him, as they can in- 
terpret parts of his consciousness which he 
would vainly seek words for in the conven- 
tional images of books and other minds. 
What attracts my attention shall have it, as 
I will go to the man who knocks at my door, 
while a thousand persons, as worthy, go by 
it to whom I give no regard. It is enough 
that these particulars speak to me. A few 
anecdotes, a few traits of character, manners, 
face, a few incidents have an emphasis in your 
memory out of all proportion to their appar- 
ent significance, if you measure them by the 
ordinary standards. They relate to your gift. 
Let them have their weight, and do not reject 
them, and cast about for illustrations and 
facts more usual in literature." * 

In the notes to the last edition of his poems, 
Wordsworth specified the particular occasions 
which furnished him with particular images. 
It was the things he had seen which he put 
into his verses .; and that is why they affect 
us. It matters little whether the poet draws 
his images directly from present experience, 
or indirectly from memory — whether the 
sight of the slow-sailing swan, that " floats 
double, swan and shadow," t be at once trans- 
ferred to the scene of the poem he is writing, 
or come back to him in after years to com- 
plete some picture in his mind ; enough that 
the image be suggested, and not sought. 

The sentence from Ruskin, quoted just now, 
will guard against the misconception that a 
writer, because told to rely on his own ex- 
perience, is enjoined to forego the glory and 
delight of creation even of fantastic types. 
He is only told never to pretend to see what 
he has not seen. He is urged to follow 
Imagination in her most erratic course, 
though like a will-o'-wisp she lead over marsh 
and fen away from the haunts of mortals ; 
but not to pretend that he is following a 
will-o'-wisp when his vagrant fancy never 
was allured by one. It is idle to paint fairies 
and goblins unless you have a genuine vision 
of them which forces you to paint them. 
They are poetical objects, but only to poetic 

• Es£.iy on "Spiritual Laws." 
t " Let . . . 

The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow." 



— " Yarrow Unvisited.* 
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minds. " Be a plain topographer if you pos- 
sibly can," says Ruskin, "if Nature meant 
you to be anything else, she will force you to 
it ; but never try to be a prophet ; go on 
quietly with your hard camp-work, and the 
spirit will come to you in the camp, as it did 
to Eldad and Medad, if you are appointed to 
have it." * Yes : if you are appointed to 
have it ; if your faculties are such that this 
high success is possible, it will come, pro- 
vided the faculties are employed with sin- 
cerity. Otherwise it cannot come. No insin- 
cere effort can secure it. 

If the advice I give to reject every insin- 
cerity in writing seem cruel, because it robs 
the writer of so many of his effects — if it 
seem disheartening earnestly to warn a man 
not to try to be eloquent, but only to be elo- 
quent when his thoughts move with an impas- 
sioned largo — if throwing a writer back upon 
his naked faculty seem especially distasteful to 
those who have a painful misgiving that their 
faculty is small, and that the uttermost of 
their own power would be far from impres- 
sive, my answer is that I have no hope of dis- 
suading feeble writers from the practice of 
insincerity, but as under no circumstances can 
they become good writers and achieve sue*- 
cess, my analysis has no reference to them, 
my advice has no aim at them. 

It is to the young and strong, to the ambi- 
tious and the earnest that my words are ad- 
dressed. It is to wipe the film from their 
eyes, and make them see, as they will see 
directly the truth is placed before them, how 
easily we are all seduced into greater or less 
insincerity of thought, of feeling, and of style, 
cither by reliance on other writers, from 
whom we catch the trick of thought and turn 
of phrase, or from some preconceived view 
of what the public will prefer. It is to the 
young and strong I say ; Watch vigilantly 
every phrase you write, and assure yourself 
that it expresses what you mean ; watch 
vigilantly every thought you express, and as- 
sure yourself that it is yours, not another's ; 
you may share it with another, but you must 
not adopt it from him for the nonce. Of 
course, if you are writing humorously or 
dramatically, you will not be expected to 
write your own serious opinions. Humor 

• " Modem Painters," IV., Chap. II., Sect. 4. 



may take its utmost license, yet be sincere. 
The dramatic genius may incarnate itself in a 
hundred shapes., yet in each it will speak what 
it feels to be the truth. If you are imagi- 
natively representing the feelings of another, 
as in some playful exaggeration or some 
dramatic personation, the truth required of 
you is imaginative truth, not your personal 
views and feelings. But when you write in 
your own person you must be rigidly vera- 
cious, neither pretending to admire what you 
do not admire, or to despise what in secret 
you rather like, nor surcharging your admira- 
tion and enthusiasm to bring you into unison 
with the public chorus. This vigilance may 
render Literature more laborious ; but no 
one ever supposed that success was to be had 
on easy terms ; and if you write only one 
sincere page where you might have written 
twenty insincere pages, the one page is worth 
writing — it is Literature.* 

Sincerity is not only effective and honor- 
able, it is also much less difficult than is com- 
monly supposed. To take a trifling example : 
If for some reason I cannot, or do not, choose 
to verify a quotation which may be useful to 
my purpose, what is to prevent my saying 
, that the quotation is taken at second-hand ? 
It is true, if my quotations are for the most 
part second-hflnd and are acknowledged as 
such, my erudition will appear scanty. But 
it will only appear what it is. Why should 
I pretend to an erudition which is not mine ? 
Sincerity forbids it. Prudence whispers that 
the pretence i.-, after all, vain, because those, 
and those alone, who can rightly estimate 
erudition will infallibly detect my pretence, 
whereas those whom I have deceived were 
not worth deceiving. Yet in spite bf Sin- 
cerity and Prudence, how shamelessly men 
compile second-hand references, and display 
in borrowed foot-notes a pretence of labor 
and of accuracy ! I mention this merely to 
show how, even in the humbler class of com- 
pilers, the Principle of Sincerity may find fit 
illustrations, and how honest work, even in 
references, belongs to the same category as 
honest work in philosophy or poetry. 

George Henry Lewes. 

* Cf. Ruskin, " Modern Painters," Vol. III., Chap. 
III. ; M. Arnold's essay on " Wordsworth " ; Emer- 
son's e«sav on ** Poetry and Imagination," the section^ 
on " Veracity." ^^^^j^^^^ ^^ ^wOglC 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say.. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

• * ♦ 

One of the evils from which authors suffer 
is the procrastination of the editor who ac- 
cepts a manuscript, to be paid for on publica- 
tion, and then delays publication indefinitely. 



Manifestly this is tmjtist to the author, but 
under present conditions there seems to be no 
way for him to sectire his rights. In England 
such cases are taken tip by the Incorporated" 
'Society of Authors, which reasons officially 
with the offending editor, sometimes witb 
good results. For instance, the secretary re- 
ports a case referring to a ^tanand for publi- 
cation and money due, and says : " This has 
been settled by the editor consenting: to pub- 
lish within the next two months, and pay the 
amount due on publication. The author has 
agreed to the arrangement." By the way, 
what has become of ^ the American Society of 
Authors ? 

• * * 

A practical pointer for all writers is given 
in this little item in the New York Stm : — 

A Pact Worth Kaowiag. 
No Kummed-down-postage-stamp poet crer gets any> 
thing into the Sun. Few of 'em ercn get their beau* 
tiful verses back through the mail. 

♦ * • 

In sending contributions to English maga- 
zines, writers should remember that United" 
States stamps enclosed for the return of 
manuscripts cannot be used. If English 
stamps cannot be obtained for enclosure, the 
best way to send the amount of retur» 
postage is by international ' money order. 
Many writers probably do not know that 
manuscripts for publication may be sent by- 
mail to England at less expense than to ad- 
dresses here in the United States. The do- 
mestic rate of postage on manuscripts is two 
cents an ounce. Under the foreign mail 
regulations, manuscript for publication is en- 
titled to transmission from the United States 
to any country of the Universal Postal Union 
at the rate of postage applicable to "com- 
mercial papers." viz. : Five cents for the first 
ten ounces or less, and one cent for each ad- 
ditional two ounces or fraction of two 
ounces ; provided the manuscript is wrapped 
so as to permit of being easily examined, does 
not contain anything in the nature of personal 
correspondence, and does not exceed four 
pounds, six ounces in weight, or eighteen 
inches in a single dimension. Packages of 
manuscript must be plainly marked " Manu- 
script for Publication," and must be unsealed. 



Letters regarding the manuscript must, be 
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mailed separately at the letter rate — which, 
it is important to remember, in the case of 
letters to England is five cents for each half 
ounce, or fraction. The same regulations 
apply to manuscripts for publication sent to 
Canada, but the letter rate to Canada is the 
same as the rate in the United States — two 
cents for each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 



It is usually a mistake for a writer to send 
to an editor two or more poems or two or 
more short stories for approval at the same 
time. Just why this is so, the psychologists 
have not yet taken the trouble to explain. 
That it is so, every experienced editor will 
readily agree. w. h. h. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Roland Franklyn Andrews, whose story, 
" The Adequate Egerton," appeared in the 
January Smart Set, is the city editor of the 
Waterbury ( Conn. ) American. Mr. An- 
drews is a native of Connecticut, and was a 
member of the class of 1900 at Cornell. Since 
leaving college, he has been engaged con- 
tinuously in newspaper work in Connecticut 
cities and as a special writer for the New 
York World. At the age of twenty-one he 
was managing editor of the Waterbury Re- 
publican, the only morning paper in a city 
of 60,000 people. His health broke down 
under the strain of night work in this posi- 
tion, and he had to give it up. Stories by 
Mr. Andrews have been printed in Ainslee's, 
the Smart Set, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Town Topics, the Popular Magazine, and 
other periodicals. '* The Adequate Egerton " 
was in substance a narrative of personal ex- 
perience. Mr. Andrews is nov/ at work upon 
a novel. 

W. G. Bissell, whose story, "The Cow- 
boy's Last Stand," is published in the Wide 
World Magazine for February, is a West- 
erner, and was born in a settler's cabin on a 
homestead in Phillips county. Kan., June 6, 
1876. He attended school at Phillipsburg, 
Kan., from September, 1881, until April, 1890, 
when he left and went to farming. He then 
took a job trailing cattle for a buyer, and 



was promoted to feeder. He attended the 
University of South Dakota for a few months, 
then came home, and afterward attended the 
university at Salina, Kan. He studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in April, 1897, 
and since that time has been in active prac- 
tice in Phillipsburg, Kan. A year ago Mr. 
Bissell had a story, " The Majesty of the 
Law," published in the Wide World Maga- 
zine. 



Daisy Wright Field, whose poem, "The 
Country Dance," appeared in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for January, was born in 
Catlettsburg, Ky., in 1878, and has received 
only a common school education. She began 
to write at the age of seven, and her first 
article was printed when she was fifteen. 
Since that time, articles of hers have appeared 
in the Housekeeper, the ftome Monthly, the 
Gentlewoman, the Magazine of Mysteries, and 
.several farm and religious periodicals, and 
she is also a regular contributor of verse and 
fiction to a leading farm magazine. The 
Coast, the Pacific Monthly, and the New 
England Magazine have accepted articles 
from her which are as yet unpublished, in- 
cluding a story dealing with Western life, 
with which Mrs. Field is familiar, having been 
a " pioneer child " in Sheridan county, Neb., 
twenty years ago. At present she makes her 
home with her parents at Avon, Idaho. 



Myra Williams Jarrell, whose story, " Ellis 
Johnson's Book," was published in McClure's 
Magazine for January, is a Kansan, and lives 
at Holton, where her husband conducts a 
newspaper, the Signal. In addition to her 
family duties and literary work, Mrs. Jarrell 
does the editorial paragraphing for her hus- 
band's paper. Her best efforts, however, are 
along the line of short-story writing, and the 
magazines lately have accepted several of her 
manuscripts. Among the periodicals in which 
her stories have appeared are McClure's, 
Munsey's, the Metropolitan, and the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine. Last year Mrs. 
Jarrell wrote a book, " Meg of Valencia," 
which was published by Crane & Co., of Tc- 
peka, and which had a good sale in the West. 
Mrs. Jarrell is the daughter of Archibald L 
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Williams, of Topeka, who has been for thirty 
years general attorney for the Union Pacific 
railroad. 

" Wolcott Johnson," the author of " An Old 
Man's Idyl," published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago, turns out to be none other 
than an old-time contributor to The Writer, 
Johnson Brigham, the state librarian of Iowa. 
The publishers say that no book from their 
house, for the last two years at least, has 
drawn out so many and such strong notices. 
Not only have the best newspaper and maga- 
zine critics spoken highly of it, but it has 
drawn remarkably strong words of praise 
from such men as Goldwin Smith, Andrew D. 
White, and John Burroughs. 



Beatrice E. Rice, the author of the story, 
" The Olive Vender," in the January Century, 
was born in Maryland, but is now a resident 
of New York city, and is the associate editor 
of the Designer, one of the Butterick Trio. 
She is a young woman, and has been writing 
fiction only for the past four years, during 
which time sW has gained admittance to 
many of the well-known magazines. Before 
long she intends to bring out a book of short 
stories, similar in character to *' The Olive 
Vender," the scene for these being laid in the 
lower part of New York, with which locality 
her present occupation makes her thoroughly 
familiar. 

Norval Richardson, whose story, " Jack's 
Bill-Board Girl," was printed in Lippincott's 
for January, is a Southerner, and lives in 
Vicksburg, Miss. Last March Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. published his book, " The Heart of 
Hope," which was his first attempt at story 
writing. In looking over the records of 
Grant's siege of Vicksburg, he says, the idea 
came to him that here was practically an un- 
touched field in fiction. His relatives, who 
passed through the siege, told him of their 
thrilling experiences, which were romantic 
enough to be put into a novel just as they 
happened. With so much material right be- 
fore him, the story was very easy to write, 
and Mr. Richardson completed it in six weeks 
after it was begun. In future literary work, 
it is his intention to confine himself to inci- 
dents and scenes in the South, — Mississippi. 



in particular, with her cotton fields, her al- 
ways uppermost labor question, and her early 
settlement romances, appearing to him to be 
rich with fresh material and settings. 'fhc 
story in Lippincott's is only a fancy sketch, 
without any foundation. 



Esther B. Tiffany, whose story, " On Ac- 
count of the Herr Major," was printed in the 
Atlantic for January, was born in Springfield, 
Mass., and now lives in Cambridge. Besides 
other stories in the Atlantic, she has had con- 
tributions published in Harper's Magazine, 
the Century, the Outlook, and various other 
publications. She has also written a number 
of plays for amateur theatricals, which are 
published by Baker & Co., of Boston. 



Grace S. H. Tytus, whose story, *' The 
Turning," appeared in the Century for Janu- 
ary, is a native of New York, and was closely 
identified with the social life of that city until 
her marriage several years ago to the promi- 
nent young Egyptologist, Robb de Peyster 
Tytus. Since then, she and her husband have 
spent several seasons in Egypt, 'and besides 
writing various poems and other manuscripts 
of her own, she has collaborated with Mr. 
Tytus in articles descriptive of life and condi- 
tions in Egypt, as well as in transcriptions 
from the Arabic, some of which have ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine. At present 
Mrs. Tytus is at work on some metrical 
poetic translations from the Burmese, and, 
with her husband, she is also engaged in writ- 
ing a play. 



Edith Morgan Willett, the author of the 
story, " A Missionary Appropriation," which 
appeared in the January Lippincott's, is a 
New Yorker whose home of recent years has 
been on an old South Carolina rice planta- 
tion, the birthplace, by the way, of Washing- 
ton Allston, the poet and painter. Miss Wil- 
lett spends much of her time in Washington, 
as well as in the mountains of North Carolina, 
where several summers ago she began to 
write plays for a corps of amateur actors. 
One of these — a comedietta, entitled ** His 
Lordship the Burglar " — was published in 
190J by the Penn Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia. Since then. Miss Willett has 
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entered the story-writing field, her produc- 
tions coming out in Lippincott's, Pearson's, 
Short Stories, and other well-known maga- 
zines. 

— • 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Hobbcs.— Mrs. Craigie says : " There is no 
unhappiness in work itself. I speak from ex- 
perience. From the time I was sixteen until 
I was twenty-three I got up at five o'clock 
in the morning in order to get in three hours 
of quiet work before the household was stir- 
ring, and I used to work often late in the 
evening. My day still begins at seven in the 
morning, and I always arrange my evenings 
that I may be able to waken in the morning 
in the proper mood for the day's business. I 
have never yet met a man or woman who 
complained of their work as work. My ob- 
servation has taught me that it is the main 
source of human contentment." 

Vilkins*— Mary E. Wilkins Freeman is a 
most careful and conscientious literary work- 
man. She thinks out the climax of her story 
before she begins writing, and then writes 
without copying and with very little correc- 
tion. The details of the final scenes of her 
novels and short stories, even the wording, 
are clearly in her mind before she begins to 
write the opening paragraphs. — New York 

Sun. 

♦ - ■ ■ ■ 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

GiUaboratfon. — The announcement of the 
death of the widow of James Rice recalls the 
notable collaboration between James Rice and 
Walter Besant. It was like the partnership 
of Erckmann and Chatrian. Andrew Lang 
said years ago : " As a rule, in collaboration 
one man does the work while the other looks 
on." Another opinion is that of Dumas, who 
wrote : " One is always the dupe, and he is 
the man of talent." Those who knew the two 
men said that it was James Rice who supplied 
the ingenious plots, and Walter Besant who 
worked out the detail. — The Argonaut. 

The Woes of Publishers. — Counsel for the 
publishers of the Booklovers Magazine and 
counsel for David Belasco have deliberated in 
common, and as a result the publishers, will 
not bring an action at law in the matter of 



the recent plagiarism. This, it will be re- 
called, consisted in the submission, acceptance 
of. and payment for a treatise signed by Mr. 
Belasco, entitled " The Art of Acting." Mr. 
Belasco explained that he had* talked about 
theatres and acting with a theatrical press 
agent, and then, without reading over the 
manuscript, had signed what purported to be 
a typewritten report of the talk. After Dt 
Appleton & Co. had bought, paid for, and' 
published the manuscript, and it was discov- 
ered to be a plagiarism, Mr. Belasco denied 
the article, whence damage resulted to the 
magazine. 

Action would lie, it appears, airainst the 
agent who procured the signature ; and as- 
damages might be difficult to collect from 
him, the matter was dropped. It is in this 
almost defenceless attitude that editors and 
publishers complain of finding themselves. 
Redress is difficult or impossible. "About 
the only protection they have," declares Mr. 
Boyesen, x)f Sullivan & Cromwell, " comes- 
through membership in the Periodical Pub- 
lishers' Association. This meets every week 
or so, and the conductors of the periodicals^ 
may interchange experiences there and place 
one another on guard against an author or 
agent who has not dealt fairly and honestly 
with them." 

Various wrong practices have to be 
guarded against. Not long ago Mr. Lorimer, 
of the Ladies' Home Journal, received 
through an agent a paper with Lord Curzon's 
name attached. It was discovered that it was 
merely a stenographic report of a public 
speech of his. Two different magazines lately 
published articles by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, on the reforms needed in football. One 
was condensed on request by himself from 
his annual report of a year or two ago, and 
the other was the whole report on football, 
purchased from a literary broker as fresh 
material. Nothing could be done about it. 
The words were President Eliot's, but they 
were old, and wherever recognized as such 
damage resulted to the deceived publisher. 

Sometimes authors offer copies of their 
work simultaneously to two or three maga- 
zines. It has happened that two magazines 
have returned acceptances. The earliest ac- 



ceptance is the actual contract ; the expense^T^ 
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of reading and examination by the subsequent 
acceptor then will go all for nothing. But in 
the case of a double sale of that sort, this is 
the way one author let himself out : He re- 
plied to one of the purchasers : " Your rate 
is too low. My price for that manuscript is 
twice what you allow." This brought back 
to the author one copy of his manuscript. 
No explanations were necessary for the other 
acceptor. 

" Suppose," Mr. Boyesen was asked, " the 
second acceptor had replied : ' Very well, Til 
pay you your price ' ? " 

"Then, of course, the author would be 
liable. It would be like selling the same 
house to two different persons." 

Mr. Boyesen, from his own experience in 
publishing, relates an instance of sharper 
practice than that : ** We had decided to use 
a certain article, and forthwith notified the 
writer that we had credited her with $ioo. 
When we had it in type, and the plates all 
made, the writer objected that $iob was too 
little — she wanted $200. By that time we 
had gone so far toward printing it that to 
pay the $200 would have been cheaper than to 
destroy the plates. But our editor determined 
that he would n't be held up in that manner 
at the last moment, so rejected the article, re- 
placing it with another at greater expense." 

Writers who offer their own work under 
their own name are generally trusted. The 
presumption is that they will not incur upon 
themselves the harmful effect of plagiarizing. 
Agents who come to dispose of the work of 
others are usually investigated, if not known. 
Once an agent is caught in a deception, a 
record is made in a book which most maga- 
zine offices keep for the purpose. His pen- 
alty is to lose that magazine as a client 
thenceforward. 

It is declared that agents have become a 
considerable factor in the business of book 
and magazine publishing. An editor said to- 
day : " They supply fully two-thirds of the 
fiction which the periodicals use." — New 
York Evening Post 

The Profits of Play writing.— Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury, who has exceptional opportunities 
to understand the practical details of play- 
writing and the essential conditions of its 
success, writing in Harper's Weekly, points 



out the curious fact that there are compara- 
tively few successful dramatists of the first 
rank, in spite of the large rewards that may 
be earned by playwriting. She instances, as 
an illustration of the financial returns to be 
looked for by the successful dramatist, some 
plays which have netted their authors incomes 
ranging from $500 to $1,000 in a week. Three 
plays in particular are mentioned which in 
seven days yielded respectively $1,200, $1,750, 
and $2,300. Each of these plays will, in the 
end, she thinks, bring its author from $40,000 
to $50,000. — New York Sun. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer. 
By Frank H. Vizetelly. 148 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
New York : Funk & W agnails Company. 1905. 

The aim of Mr. Vizetelly's book, according 
to the title page, is to give directions to 
authors as to the manner of preparing copy 
and correcting proofs, with suggestions on 
the submitting of manuscripts for publication. . 
The technical directions for preparing manu- 
scripts fill ten pages. The next forty-three 
pages are devoted to orthography, homonyms, 
rules for the simplification of spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation, with lists of 
spellings and examples. Five pages are then 
devoted to indexing, and five to a chapter 
on proofreading, with a page showing a cor- 
rected proof. Brief chapters follow on the 
size of types, with notes on their use, how 
to compute the space that a manuscript will 
occupy, the names and sizes of paper for 
printing, on making up a book, and illustra- 
tions. A chapter of eighteen pages is de- 
voted to dealings between authors and pub- 
lishers, and another chapter gives directions 
for securing copyrights. Last comes a 
twenty-seven-page glossary of technical terms 
used in printing and binding. The book con- 
tains much useful information, but leaves still 
much to be desired. , vv. H. H. 

The Tribt've Almakac and Political Register for 
ioc6. 4^7 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : The 
Tribune Association. 1906. 

The Tribune Almanac is an invaluable col- 
lection of up-to-date facts and statistics, its 
political information especially being remark- 
ably complete. It is indispensable to writers 
on topics of the day, and really no intelligent 
person can afford to be without it. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
The House by the River. By Florence Warden. 
311 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York : J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 
lishing Company. 190s. 
The Art of Rising in the World. By Henry Hard- 
wickc. 12S pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. i905| 
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Xeontine Stanfield's Book of Verse. Illustrated. 

45 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : J. S. Ogilvie 

Publishing Company. 1906. 
'Letters of a Self-Made President. By James J. 

Neville. 181 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York : J. S. 

Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1905. 
. » 

^LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[For the convenience of readers The Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
•office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writer when they write".] 



The Craric of " Ik Marvel.** Annie R. Marble. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) or February. 

Nature Poetry. Henry van Dyke. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for February. 

Schoolmastering the Speech. Thomas R. Louns- 
bury. Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for February. 

The Commercialization of Literature. W. D. 
Howclls. Easy Chair, Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for 
February. 

What English Poetry Owes to Young People. 
'Rev. F. E. Clark. North American Review O53C.) for 
February. 

Fiction in America. Topics of the Time, Century 
(38 c. ) for February. 

Joseph Jefferson at Work and Play. Francis 
Wilson. Scrihner's ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Journalism the Destroyer of Literature. Julian 
Hawthorne. Critic ( ^8 c. ) for February. 

Women and the Unpleasant Novel. Geraldine 
Bonner. Critic ( 28 c. ) for February. 

The Venajity of Talleyrand. Joseph McCabe. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for February. 

The Great Commonplaces of Reading. John 
Morley. Critic (28 c. ) for February. 

The Making of Books. Francis Grierson. Critic 
( 28 c. ) for February. 

A Concord Note-Book. VI. — The Women of 
Concord. F. B. Sanborn. Critic ( 28 c. ) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Ibsen the Playwright. Brander Matthews. Book- 
man ( 28 c. ) for February. 

A Dumas Portfolio. II. — The Personal Dumas. 
Harry Spurr. Bookman ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Some Canadian Writers. II. — Prose Writers. 
Bernard McEvoy. Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for 
February. 
• Anthony Trollope. II. — The Novelist. Lewis 
Melville. Author ( London ) ( 18 c. ) for February. 

Atrocities of Color Supplements. Lindsay Swift. 
Printing Art for February. 

Reporters of To-day. II. — Reporters in Many 
Cities. Illustrated. Hartley Davis. Everybody's 
( 18 c. ) for February. 



Anthony Hope Hawkins. With portraits. Strand 
(13 c. ) for February. 

Edwin Markham : the Poet-Prophet of Democ- 
racy. With portrait. Arena ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Ray D. Handy : One of the Youngest of Our 
Newspaper Cartoonists. Illustrated. B. O. Flower. 
Arena ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Maurice Maeterlinck : Symbolist and Mystic. 
With frontispiece portrait. Archibald Henderson. 
Arena ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Some Heroines of Shakspere — By Their Im- 
personators : Rosalind. Henrietta Crosman. Illus- 
trated. Delineator ( 18 c. ) for February. 

A Formidable Personality — Arthur Brisbane. 
With portrait. Smitn's (13 c. ) for February. 

Anthony Trollope. — I. Lewis Melville. Author 
( London ) ( 18 c. ) for January. 

Serial Rights. Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for 
January. 

Misleading Titles. Norwood Young. Author 
( London ) ( 18 c. ) for January. 

Writing for Educational Journals. Inez N. 
McFec. How to Write ( 13 c. ) for January. 

Unavailable. Susan Royse Baker. How to Write 
(13 c. ) for January. 

The Power of the Cartoon. Illustrated. Homer 
C. Davenport. Men and Women ( 13 c. ) for January. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, a Friend of American 
Boys. Illustrated.- Frederick J. Hale. American Boy 
( 13 c. ) for January. 

The Pioneer Press of California. Katherinc 
Chandler. Sunset ( 13 c. ) for January. 

J. Campbell Cory : Cartoonist. Illustrated. B. 
O. Flower. Arena ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Lamartine's Marriage. Nation (13 c. ) for Janu- 
ary II. 
John Bartlett. Nation (13 0. ) for January 11. 
The Function of an Endowed Press. Nation 
(13 c. ) for January 18. 

The Love Story of Charlotte Bronte. Rebecca 
Harding Davis. Saturday Evening Post (8c.) for 
January 13. 

Some Makers of Recent Fiction ( Maurice Hew- 
lett, May Sinclair, William Wymark Jacobs, Edith 
Wharton, Booth Tarkington, and Joseph C. Lincoln ). 
Illustrated. Isaac Ogden Rankin. Congregationalist 
(9c.) for January 13. 

Ruskin's Portrait of Himself. Eugene Parsons. 
Christian Register (8c.) for January 25. 

The French and the " Frenchy " Novel. M. 
Marcel Provost. Reprinted from the Neue Freie Presse 
in Public Opinion ( 13 c. ) for January 27. 

The Books of 1905. Publishers* Weekly ( 13 c. ) for 
January 27. ^ 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

Mrs. William Sharp is to write a memoir 

of her husband, and asks for any letters or 

documents relating to him or his work, either 

under his own name or that of *' Fiona Mac- 

leod." Mrs. Sharp's address is 21 Woronzow 

road. St. John's Wood, London, N. W^^^^T^ 
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Rev. Charles F. Goss is in poor health, and 
his church in Cincinnati has granted to hira 
an indefinite leave of absence. It is under- 
stood that he wishes to leave the ministry to 
devote all his time to literary work. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals offers three prizes 
of $300 each for the best essays on three ques- 
tions : ' First — What is the cause of, and the 
best plan for stopping, the increased growth 
of crime in our country ? Second — What is 
the best plan for stopping the poisonous and 
dangerous adulterations of our foods, drinks, 
and medicines ? Third — What is the best 
plan for carrying humane education into our 
colleges and schools, for the protection both 
of our own race and all the other races 
( called dumb ) which depend on our mercy ? 
Essays must be limited to 3,000 words, must 
state at the beginning on which subject the 
author writes, and muSt be typewritten. 
Each essay must be signed by a fictitious 
name and accompanied by a sealed letter con- 
taining the author's real name and address. 
Essays must be received at the office of the 
society, 19 Milk street, Boston, by October 
I, T906. 

The American Food Journal is a new 
monthly published in Chicago. Herman B. 
Meyers is the editor. 

M. A. P. in America is the title of a new 
" magazine of personalities," edited by Edwin 
Wildman, to. be published from 41 Union 
square, New York. The first issue will con- 
tain an article on " A School of Journalism," 
by James Creelman. 

Washington Life has changed its name to 
the American Spectator, and with the change 
of name takes on added importance as the 
one illustrated paper of a national character 
sent out from Washington. 

William Abbatt ( New York ) is planning 
to publish a complete index to the Magazine 
of American History, from 1877 to 1893. The 
volume will contain between 325 and 350 
pages, and will be sold at $7.50. net. 

After the present year the works of Hein- 
rich Heine will no longer be protected in 
France, where copyright extends over fifty 
years after the death of an author. 



The Crowell Publishing Company has been 
incorporated in New Jersey, to carry on the^ 
business of printers and publishers and to ac- 
quire, develop, and promote publications, 
magazines, and books. The capital stock is 
placed at $1,750,000. The incorporators are 
Giles Whiting, of New York, and Charles A. 
Corliss and Benjamin Strong, both of Engle- 
wood, N. J. The registered office of the 
company is at 15 Exchange place, Jersey City. 

The United States Educational Company 
( New York ) has gone into bankruptcy. Its 
periodical publications are the Teachers' 
Magazine, the School Journal, Educational 
Foundation, and Our Times. These four 
properties are estimated in the assets at 
$100,000. 

When Moffat, Yard, & Co. (New York) 
started in the publishing business a year ago, 
they did not have a single contract with any 
author, their intention being first to develop 
their art department, but the books that came 
to them seemed too good to turn away, and 
they closed the year with eighteen titles of 
books, pictures, and calendars on their list. 

The Literary Collector Press, Greenwich, 
Conn., is publishing reprints of books and 
essays which have made themselves a name in 
literature. Robert Louis Stevenson's " Books 
Which Have Influenced Me," and Mon- 
taigne's essay " On Books " are among those 
already issued. 

It is a curious fact, says the London Book 
Monthly, that manuscripts by women are 
rarely as clean and tidy as those prepared by 
men. " Most editors will admit — in candid, 
if ungallant, moments — that they would 
rather tackle two manuscripts by men than 
one in a hand that should be fairer." 

Harrison William Wier died at Appledore, 
Kent, England. January 4. aged eighty-two. 

Dr. William Rainey Harper died in Chi- 
cago January to, aged forty-nine. 

Sir M. E. Grant DuflF died in London Janu- 
ary 13, aged seventy-five. 

Herman Charles Merivale died in London 
January 15, aged sixty-seven. 

Robert Neilson Stephens died at Bourne- 
mouth, Eng., January 20, aged thirty-eight. 
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i.Tii«D AT TH, BCTo.. Po.,>o»K,. «..t«omM,tA.. ^At »*TT... Row - to go to Still anothcr fomi of error 

~ — in " The House of Mirth " were Lily Bart's 

Success in Literature : The Principle of ^'^^ , ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ checks for them late 

Beauty. George Henry Lewes 34 ^^^ night before ? And, in " The Conquest 

Editorial . 4^ of Canaan/* why did all Joe's rough friends 

o?EdrrTo:J wSU':^ "r"" "r*^ ^ t. Tri '*'"' '"^ ''"'' *""* ^"^ "''^ °"« 

Writers of the Day J3 ^*^ defend the young lawyer from threats of 

Anne Story Allen, 43 — Aimes Moricy Cleave- lynching, simply because he was working to 

land, 43 — Grace Duffield Goodwin, 43 — save a client himself of that rough class ? 

Edith Macvane. 43 -Cora Helm Ramsay, 44 This part of the book is moSt mysterious. 

— Adile Mane Shaw, 44— Ivan Smith, 44— xr^. , „ i- • .. joi.tw«uo. 

Edith T. Swan . . / 44 . ^^^ peculiar, m Its way, is the extract 

Current Literary Topics .^ given of the sermon by a wonderfully elo- 

Thc Excellence of Simplicity, 45 — Yellow quent man who advised his hearers to "go 

Newspaper Glossary 46 straight through" their enemies - as if they 

J500K KEVIEWS 47 « n • •^ r .^ . . 

Literary Articles in Periodicals 47 ^^^^ cannon-balls ! Mr. Tarkmgton's no- 

News and Notes ' .... 48 ^io^s of pulpit oratory strike one as rather 

= odd. 
THE LITERARV blunderer. Florence Morse Kingsley has a short 
story, "The Intellectual Miss Lamb," in a 

The literary blunderer has been rampant of recent issue of the Century. Here, too, one 

late in our magazines and some of our novels, is impressed by the curious manifestation 

certain mistakes evidently arising from care- given of the heroine's cleverness. She pre- 

lessness, others as manifestly from sheer sents a book to a friend, and on the title 

ignorance. page writes her name, with " B. A., M. A., 

A confusion of name is, of course, nothing Ph.D. " appended. It would seem strange 
whatever but lack of attention to the story that Mrs. Kingsley 'and the editors of the 
one is telling. Before and after page 276 of magazine did not know that it was as vulgar 
"The Summit House Mystery," Alden is to sign one's self in such a place with one's 
called " Herbert." On that page he is degrees, as to put " Miss " or " Mrs. " before 
" Theodore." In " The Son of Royal Lang- the name ; also that both B. A. and M. A. arc 
brith," Mr. Howells calls Hawberk " Hiram " never used, the second of course superseding 
on page 220, and " Lorenzo " on page 273. the first. One need not be an " intellectual 
Moreover, on page 313 he says the same per- Miss Lamb " to be quite aware of that fact, 
son died " in early April," whereas, on page But Richard Watson Gilder, himself, 
358, we are told that his death occurred lately made a careless slip in the pages of the 
" three months before Christmas." In Sally Century. In a somewhat pretentious article, 
Pratt McLean Green's " Flood Tide," she afterward employed as introduction to a 
says something has not happened " since collection of the Browning love-poems, he 
'ninety-six" : again (page 348), Margaret stated that the verses "A Face" were writ- 
has married and has a son grown to manhood ten in honor of Coventry Patmore's daughter, 
since the book's story closed. It would require but little research to learn 

Copyright, 1906, by William H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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that the lady in question was the first Mrs. 
Patmore, and not her husband's child. So 
Thomas Wentworth Higgfinson, in " Part of 
a Man's Life," declares that Haydon com- 
mitted suicide from jealousy of the social 
triumphs of Tom Thumb. This is quite un- 
pardonable. Every one surely knows that 
poor Haydon was driven to despair by the 
last ?traw in a life of struggle with black 
poverty, and that last straw was the crowd- 
ing to the Tom Thumb show, while his pic- 



ture exhibit in the neighborhood was un- 
visited. It was not social recognition he de- 
sired, but merely bread and butter. 

Such examples of inattention, or worse, 
might be multiplied many times over. They 
are sufficient to indicate that there is a lack 
of thoroughness and exactness in our current 
literature ; that many of our writers are 
' either grossly careless, or ignorant of much 
useful information. 
New York, N. Y. Juliet Harding. 



SUCCESS IN LITERATURE : THE PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY. 



L — The Secret of Style. 
It is not enough that a man has clearness 
of Vision, and reliance on Sincerity, he must 
also have the art of Expression, or he will 
remain obscure. Many have had 
" The visionary eye. the faculty to see 
The thing that hath been as the thing which is," 

but either from native defect, or the mistaken 
bias of education, have been frustrated in the 
attempt to give their visions beautiful or in- 
telligible shape. The art which could give 
them shape is doubtless intimately dependent 
on clearness of eye and sincerity of purpose,* 
but' it is also something over and above these, 
and comes from an organic aptitude not less 
special, when possessed with fullness, than the 
aptitude for music or drawing. Any in- 
structed person can write, as any one can 
learn to draw ; but to write well, to express 
ideas with felicity and force, is not an accom- 
plishment, hut a talent. The power of seiz- 
ing unapparent relations of things is not al- 
ways conjoined with the power of selecting 
the fittest verbal symbols by which they can 
be made apparent to others : the one is the 
power of the thinker, the other the power of 
the writer. 

'• Style," says De Quincey, " has two sepa- 
rate functions — first, to brighten the intel- 
ligibility of a subject which is obscure to the 
understanding ; secondly, to regenerate the 
normal power and impressiveness of a subject 



which has become dormant to the sensibili- 
ties. . . . Decaying lineaments are to be re- 
traced, and faded coloring to be refreshed." * 
To effect these purposes we require a rich 
verbal memory from which to select the 
symbols best fitted to .call up images in the 
reader's mind, and we also require the deli- 
cate selective instinct to guide us in the choice 
and arrangement of those symbols, so that 
the rhythm and cadence may agreeably attune 
the mind, rendering it receptive to the im- 
pressions meant to be communicated. A 
copious verbal memory, like a copious mem- 
ory of facts, is only one source of power, and 
without the high controlling faculty of the 
artist may lead to difTusive indecision. Just 
as one man, gifted with keen insight, will 
from a small stock of facts extricate unappa- 
rent relations to which others, rich in knowl- 
edge, have been blind ; so will a writer, gifted 
with a fine instinct, select from a narrow 
range of phrases symbols of beauty and of 
power utterly beyond the reach of common- 
place minds. It is often considered, both by 
writers and readers, that fine language makes 
fine writers; yet no one supposes that finr 
colors make a fine painter. The copia verborum 
is often a weakness and a snare. As Arthur 
Helps says, men use several epithets in the 
hope that one of them may fit. But the artist 
knows which epithet does fit, uses that, and 



* Essay on '* Language.' 
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rejects the rest. The characteristic weakness 
of bad writers is inaccuracy ; their symbols 
do not adequately express their ideas. Pause 
but for a moment over their sentences, and 
you perceive that they are using language at 
random, the choice being guided rather by 
some indistinct association of phrases, or 
some broken echoes of familiar sounds, than 
by any selection of words to represent ideas. 
I read the other day of the truck system being 
" rampant " in a certain district ; and every 
"day we may meet with similar echoes of 
familiar words which betray the flaccid con- 
<iition of the writer's mind drooping under the 
labor of expression. 

Except in the rare cases of great dynamic 
thinkers whose thoughts are as turning-points 
in the history of our race, it is by Style that 
writers gain distinction, by Style they secure 
their immortality.* In a lower sphere many 
are remarked as writers, although they may 
lay no claim to distinction as thinkers, if they 
have the faculty of felicitously expressing the 
ideas of others ; and many who are really re- 
markable as thinkers gain but slight recog- 
nition from the public, simply because in them 
the faculty of expression is feeble. In pro- 
portion as the work passes from the sphere 
of passionless intelligence to that of impas- 
sioned intelligence, from the region of demon- 
stration to the region of emotion, the art of 
Style becomes more complex, its necessity 
more imperious. But even in Philosophy and 
Science the art is both subtle and necessary ; 
the choice and arrangement of the fitting sym- 
bols, though less difficult than in Art, is quite 
indispensable to success. If the distinction 
which I formerly drew between the Scientific 
and the Artistic tendencies be accepted, it will 
disclose a corresponding difference in the 
Style which suits a ratiocinative exposition 
fixing attention on abstract relations, and an 
emotive exposition fixing attention on objects 
as related to the feelings. We do not expect 
the scientific writer to stir our emotions, 
otherwise than by the secondary influences 
which arise from our awe and delight at the 
unveiling of new truths. In his own re- 

• " Lcs ouvragres bien ecrits seront les seuls qui 
passeront & la postirite : la quantite des connais- 
sances, la sinsrularit^ des faits, ne sont pas de surs 

Sarants de I'immortaliti." — Buffon, " Discours sur le 
tjle." 



'searches he should extricate himself from the 
perturbing influences of emotion, and conse- 
quently he should protect us from such sug- 
gestions in his exposition. Feeling too often 
smites intellect with blindness, and intellect 
too often paralyzes the free play of emotion, 
not to call for a decisive separation of the 
two. But this separation is no ground for 
the disregard of Style in works of pure 
demonstration — as we shall see by and by. 

The Principle of Beauty is only another 
name for Style, which is an art, incommuni- 
cable as are all other arts, but like them sub- 
ordinated to laws founded on psychological 
conditions. The laws constitute the Phil- 
osophy of Criticism ; and I shall have to ask 
the reader's indulgence if for the first time 
I attempt to expound them scientifically in 
the chapter to which the present is only an 
introduction. A knowledge of these laWs, 
even presuming them to be accurately ex- 
pounded, will no more give a writer the 
power of felicitous expression than a knowl- 
edge of the laws of color, perspective, and 
proportion will enable a critic to paint a pic- 
ture. But all good writing must conform to 
these laws ; all bad writing will be found to 
violate them. And the utility of the knowl- 
edge will be that of a constant monitor, 
warning the artist of the errors into which 
he has slipped, or into which he may slip if 
unwarned. 

How is it that while every one acknowl- 
edges the importance of Style, and numerous 
critics from Quinctilian and Longinus down 
to Quarterly Reviewers have written upon it, 
very little has been done toward a satisfactory 
establishment of principles ? Is it not partly 
because the critics have seldom held the true 
purpose of Style steadily before their eyes, 
and still seldomer justified their canons by 
deducing them from psychological condi- 
tions ? To my apprehension they seem to 
have mistaken the real sources of influence, 
and have fastened attention upon some acci- 
dental or collateral details, instead of tracing 
the direct connection between effects and 
causes. Misled by the splendor of some great 
renown, they have concluded that to write 
like Cicero or to paint like Titian must be 
the pathway to success ; which is true in one 
sense, and profoundly Jalge^^jy^ijejr^^ujg-^^ 
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stand it. One pestilent contagious error is- 
sued from this misconception, namely, that all 
maxims confirmed by the practice of the 
great artists must be maxims for the art ; 
although a close examination might reveal 
that the practice of these artists may have 
been the result of their peculiar individualities 
or of the state of culture at their epoch. A 
true Philosophy of Criticism would exhibit 
in how far such maxims were universal, as 
founded on laws of human nature, and in how 
far adaptations to particular individualities. 
A great talent will discover new methods. 
A great success ought to put us on the track 
of new principles. But the fundamental laws 
of Style, resting on the truths of human 
nature, may be illustrated, they cannot be 
guaranteed by any individual success. More- 
over, the strong individuality of the artist will 
create special modifications of the laws to suit 
himself, making that excellent or endurable 
which in other hands would be intolerable. 
If the purpose of Literature be the sincere 
expression of the individual's own ideas and 
feelings, it is obvious that the cant about the 
" best models " tends to pervert and obstruct 
that expression. Unless a man thinks and 
feels precisely after the manner of Cicero and 
Titian, it is manifestly wrong for him to ex- 
press himself in their way. He may study in 
them the principles of effect, and try to sur- 
prise some of their secrets, but he should 
resolutely shun all imitation of them. They 
ought to be illustrations, not authorities, 
studies, not models. 

II. — Imitation of the Classics. 
The fallacy about models is seen at once 
if we ask this simple question : Will the prac- 
tice of a great writer justify a solecism in 
grammar or a confusion in logic ? No. 
Then why should it justify any other detail 
not to be reconciled with universal truth ? If 
we are forced to invoke the arbitration of 
reason in the one case, we must do so in the 
other. Unless we set aside the individual 
practice whenever it is irreconcilable with 
general principles, we shall be unable to dis- 
criminate in a successful work those merits 
which secured from those demerits which 
accompanied success. Now this is precisely 
the condition in which Criticism has always 



been. It has been formal instead of beings 
psychological : it has drawn its maxims from 
the works of successful artists, instead of 
ascertaining the psychological principles in- 
volved in the effects of those works. Whe» 
the perplexed dramatist called down curses 
on the njan who invented fifth acts, he never 
thought of escaping from his tribulation by 
writing a play in four acts ; the formal canon 
which made five acts indispensable to a 
tragedy was drawn from the practice of g^eat 
dramatists, but there was no demonstration 
of any psychological demand on the part of 
the audience for precisely five acts.* 

Although no instructed mind will for a 
moment doubt the immense advantage of the 
stimulus and culture derived from a revereut 
familiarity with the works of our great prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, there is a per- 
nicious error which has been fostered by 
many instructed minds, rising out of their 
reverence for greatness and their forgetful- 
ness of the ends of Literature. This error is 
the notion^ of "models," and of fixed canons 
drawn from the practice of great artists. It 
substitutes Imitation for Invention ; repro- 
duction of old types instead of the creation 
of new. There is more bad than good work 
produced in consequence of the assiduous 
following of models. And we shall seldom 
be very wide of the mark if in our estimation 
of youthful productions we place more re- 
liance on their departures from what has 
been already done than on their resemblances 
to the best artists. An energetic crudity, even 
a riotous absurdity, has more promise in it 
than a clever and elegant mediocrity, because 
it shows that the young man is speaking out 
of his own heart, and struggling to express 
himself in his own way rather than in the 
way he finds in other men's books. The 
early works of original writers are usually 
very bad ; then succeeds a short interval of 
imitation in which the influence of some 
favorite author is distinctly traceable ; but 
this does not last long, the native independ- 

• English critics are much less pedantic in adher> 
cnce to " rules " than the French, yet when, many 
vears ago, there appeared a tragedy in three acts, and 
without a death, these innovations were considered 
inadmissible ; and if the success of the work had been 
such as to elicit critical discussion, the necessity of 
five acts and a death would doubtless have been gen- 
erally insisted on. 
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■ence of the mind reasserts itself, and although 
perhaps academic and critical demands are 
somewhat disregarded, so that the original 
writer on account of his very originality re- 
ceives but slight recognition from the authori- 
ties, nevertheless if there is any real power 
in the voice it soon makes itself felt in the 
world. There is one word of counsel I would 
give to young authors, which is that they 
should be humbly obedient to the truth pro- 
claimed by their own souls, and haughtily in- 
different to the remonstrances of critics 
founded solely on any departure from the 
truths expressed by others. It by no means 
follows that because a work is unlike works 
that have gone before it, therefore it is ex- 
cellent or even tolerable ; it may be original 
in error or in ugliness ; t)ut one thing is cer- 
tain, that in proportion to its close fidelity 
to the matter and manner of existing works 
will be its intrinsic worthlessness. And one 
of the severest assaults on the fortitude of an 
unacknowledged writer comes from the 
knowledge that his critics, with rare excep- 
tions, will judge his work in reference to 
pre-existing models, and not in reference to 
the ends of Literature and the laws of human 
nature. He knows that he will be compared 
with artists whom he ought not to resemble 
if his work have truth and originality ; and 
finds himself teased with disparaging remarks 
which are really compliments in their objec- 
tions. He can comfort himself by his trust 
in truth and the sincerity of his own work. 
He may also draw strength from the reflec- 
tion that the public and posterity may cor- 
dially appreciate the work in which consti- 
tuted authorities see nothing but failure. 
The history of Literature abounds in ex- 
amples of critics being entirely at fault — 
missing the old familiar landmarks, these 
guides at once set up a shout of warning 
that the path has been missed. 

Very noticeable is the fact that of the thou- 
sands who have devoted years to the study 
of the classics, especially to the " niceties of 
phrase" and "chastity of composition," so 
much prized in these classics, very few have 
learned to write with felicity, and not many 
with accuracy. Native incompetence has 
doubtless largely influenced this result in men 
^ho are insensible to the nicer shades of dis- 



tinction in terms, and want the subtle sense 
of congruity ; but the false plan of studying 
" models " without clearly understanding the 
psychological conditions which the effects in- 
volve, without seeing why great writing is 
effective and where it is merely individual ex- 
pression, has injured even vigorous minds 
and paralyzed the weak. From a similar mis- 
take hundreds have deceived themselves in 
trying to catch the trick of phrase peculiar 
to some distinguished contemporary. In vain 
do they imitate the Latinisms and antitheses 
of Johnson, the epigrammatic sentences of 
Macaulay, the colloquial ease of Thackeray, 
the cumulative pomp of Milton, the diffusive 
play of De Quincey : a few friendly or igno- 
rant reviewers may applaud it as "brilliant 
writing," but the public remains unmoved. 
It is imitation, and as such it is lifeless. 

We 'see at once the mistake directly we 
understand that a genuine style is the living 
body of thought, not a costume that can be 
put on and off ; it is the expression of the 
writer's mind ; it is not less the incarnation 
of his thoughts in verbal symbols than a 
picture is the painter's incarnation of his 
thoughts in symbols of form and color.* A 
man may, if it please him, dress his thoughts 
in the tawdry splendor of a masquerade. But 
this is no more Literature than the mas- 
querade is Life. 

No Style can be good that is not sincere. 
It must be the expression of its author's 
mind. There are, of course, certain elements 
of composition which must be mastered as a 
dancer learns his steps, but the style of the 
writer, like the grace of the dancer, is only 
made effective by such mastery ; it springs 
from a deeper source. Initiation into the 
rules of construction will save us from some 
gross errors of composition, but it will not 
make a style. Still less will imitation of 
another's manner make one. In our day 
there are many whq imitate Macaulay's short 
sentences, iterations, antitheses, geographical 
and historical illustrations, and eighteenth 
century diction, but who accepts them as 
Macaulay's ? They cannot seize the secret of 
his charm, because that charm lies in the 
felicity of his talent, not in the structure of 

• Cf. De Quinccy's essay on " Language/l^hc clos- 
ing paragraphs. i nr%rs\(> 
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his sentences ; in the fullness of his knowl- 
edge, not in the character of his illustrations. 
Other men aim at ease apd vigor by discard- 
ing Latinisms, and admitting colloquialisms ; 
but vigor and ease are not to be had on 
recipe. No study of models, no attention to 
rules will give the easy turn, the graceful 
phrase, the simple word, the fervid movement, 
or the large clearness ; a picturesque talent 
will express itself in concrete images ; a 
genial nature will smile in pleasant turns and 
innuendoes ; a rapid, unhesitating, imperious 
mind will deliver its quick, incisive phrases ; 
a full, deliberating mind will overflow in 
ample paragraphs laden with the weight of 
parentheses and qualifying suggestions. The 
style which is good in one case would be 
vicious in another. The broken rhythm which 
increases the energy of one style would ruin 
the largo of another. Both are excellencies 
where both are natural. 

We are always disagreeably impressed by 
an obvious imitation of the manner of 
another, because we feel it to be an insin- 
cerity, and also because it withdraws our at- 
tention from the thing said to the way of 
saying it. And here lies the great lesson 
writers have to learn — namely, that they 
should think of the immediate purpose of 
their writing, which is to convey truths and 
emotions, in symbols and images, intelligible 
and suggestive. The racket-player keeps his 
eye on the ball he is to strike, not on the 
racket with which he strikes. If the writer 
sees vividly, and will say honestly what he 
sees, and how he sees it, he may want some- 
thing of the grace and felicity of other men, 
but he will have all the strength and felicity 
with which nature has endowed him. More 
than that he cannot attain, and he will fall 
very short of it in snatching at the grace 
which is another's. Do what he will, he can- 
not escape from the infirmities of his own 
mind : the affectation, arrogance, ostentation, 
hesitation native in the man will taint his 
style, no matter how closely he may copy the 
manner of another. For evil and for good, 
le style est de rhomme meme* 
The French critics, who are singularly ser- 

• Bufton, " Discours sur Ic Style." The passage is 
5ommonly misquoted, " Ic style c'cst rhomme meme." 
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vile to all established reputations, and whose 
unreasoning idolatry of their own classics is 
one of the reasons why their Literature is not 
richer, are fond of declaring with magisterial 
emphasis that the rules of good taste and the 
canons of style were fixed once and forever 
by their great writers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The true ambition of every modern is 
said to be by careful study of these models- 
to approach ( though with no hope of equal- 
ing) their chastity and elegance. That a 
writer of the nineteenth century should ex- 
press himself in the manner which was admir- 
able in the seventeenth is an absurdity which 
needs only to be stated. It is not worth re- 
futing. But it never presents itself thus to 
the French. In their minds it is a lingering^ 
remnant of that older superstition which be- 
lieved the Ancients to have discovered all 
wisdom, so that if we could only surprise the 
secret of Aristotle*s thoughts and clearly com- 
prehend the drift of Plato's theories ( which 
unhappily was not clear ), we should compass 
all knowledge. How long this superstition 
lasted cannot accurately be settled ; perhaps 
it is not quite extinct even yet ; but we know 
how little the most earnest students succeeded 
in surprising the secrets of the universe by^ 
reading Greek treatises, and how much by 
studying the universe itself. Advancing Sci- 
ence daily discredits the superstition ; yet the 
advance of Criticism has not yet wholly dis- 
credited the parallel superstition in Art. The 
earliest thinkers are no longer considered the 
wisest, but the earliest artists are still pro- 
claimed the finest. Even those who do not 
believe in this superiority are, for the most 
part, overawed by tradition, and dare not 
openly question the supremacy of works 
which in their private convictions hold a very 
subordinate rank. And this reserve is en- 
couraged by the intemperate scorn of those 
who question the supremacy without having 
the knowledge or the sympathy which could 
fairly appreciate the earlier artists. Attacks 
on the classics by men ignorant of the clas- 
sical languages tend to perpetuate the super- 
stition. 

But be the merit of the classics, ancient 
and modern, what it may, no writer can be- 
come a classic by imitating them. The prin- 
ciple of Sincerity here ministers to the prin- 
Uigitized by vj\^v/QlC 
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ciple of Beauty by forbidding imitation and 
enforcing rivalry. Write what you can, and 
if you have the grace of felicitous expression 
or the power of energetic expression, your 
style will be admirable and admired. At any 
rate, see that it be your own, and not 
another's ; on no other terms will the world 
listen to it. You cannot be eloquent by bor- 
rowing from the opulence of another ; you 
cannot be humorous by mimicking the whims 
of another ; what was a pleasant smile dimp- 
ling his features becomes a grimace on yours. 
It will not be supposed that I would have 
the great writers disregarded, as if nothing 
were to be learned from them ; but the study 
of great writers should be the study of gen- 
eral principles as illustrated or revealed in 
these writers ; and if properly pursued, it will 
of itself lead to a condemnation of the notion 
of models. What we may learn from them is 
a nice discrimination of the symbols which 
intelligibly express the shades of meaning and 
kindle emotion. The writer wishes to give 
his thoughts a literary form. This is for 
others, not for himself ; consequently he 
must, before all things, desire to be intc'l- 
ligible, and to be so he must adapt his ex- 
pressions to the mental condition of his audi- 
ence. If he employs arbitrary symbols, such 
as old words in new and unexpected senses, 
he may be clear as daylight to himself, but 
to others dark as fog. And the difficulty of 
original writing lies in this, that what is new 
and individual must find expression in old 
symbols. This difficulty can be mastered 
only by a peculiar talent, strengthened and 
rendered nimble by practice, and the com- 
merce with original minds. Great writers 
should be our companions if we would learn 
to write greatly ; but no familiarity with their 
manner will supoly the place of native endow- 
ment. Writers are born, no less than poets, 
and like poets, they learn to make their na- 
tive gifts effective. Practice, aiding their 
vigilant sensibility, teaches them, perhaps un- 
consciously, certain methods of effective pres- 
entation, how one arrangement of words car- 
ries with it more power than another, how 
familiar and concrete expressions are de- 
manded in one place, and in another place 
abstract expressions unclogged with disturb- 
ing suggestions. Every author thus silently 



amasses a store of empirical rules, furnished 
by his own practice, and confirmed by the • 
practice of others. A true Philosophy of 
Criticism would reduce these empirical rules 
to science by ranging them under psycho- 
logical laws, thus demonstrating the validity 
of the rules, not in virtue of their having 
been employed by Cicero or Addison, by 
Burke or Sydney Smith, but in virtue of their 
conformity with the constancies of human 
nature. 

111. — Style in Philosophical and Scientific Lit- 
erature. 

The importance of Style is generally unsus- 
pected by philosophers and men of science, 
who are quite aware of its advantage in all 
departments of belles-lettres ; and if you allude 
in their presence to the deplorably defective 
presentation of the ideas in some work dis- 
tinguished for its learning, its profundity, or 
its novelty, it is probable that you will be 
despised as a frivolous setter up of manner 
over matter, a light-minded dilettante, unfitted 
for the simple austerities of science. But this 
is itself a light-minded contempt ; a deeper 
insight would change the tone, and help to re- 
move the disgraceful slovenliness and feeble- 
ness of composition which deface the ma- 
jority of grave works, except those written 
by Frenchmen, who have been taught that 
composition is an art, and that no writer may 
neglect it. In England and Germany, men 
who will spare no labor in' research, grudge 
all labor in style ; a morning is cheerfully 
devoted to verifying a quotation by one who 
will not spare ten minutes to reconstruct a 
clumsy sentence ; a reference is sought with 
ardor, an appropriate expression in lieu of 
the inexact phrase which first suggests itself 
does not seem worth seeking. What are we 
to say to a man who spends a quarter's in- 
come on a diamond pin which he sticks in a 
greasy cravat ? a man who calls public atten- 
tion on him, and annears in a slovenly un- 
dress ? Am I to bestow applause on some 
insignificant parade of erudition, and with- 
hold blame from the stupidities of style which 
surround it ? 

Had there been a clear understanding of 
Style as the living body of thought, and not 
its " dress," which might be more or less 
ornamental, the error lupizSPJf^S^S^^le 
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not have spread so widely. But, naturally, 
•when men regarded the grace of style as mere 
grace of manner, and not as the delicate pre- 
cision giving form and relief to matter — as 
mere ornament, stuck on to arrest incurious 
eyes, and not as effective expression — their 
sense of the deeper value of matter made 
them despise such aid. A clearer conception 
would have rectified this error. The matter 
is confluent with the manner ; and only 
through the style can thought reach the 
reader's mind. If the manner is involved, 
awkward, abrupt, obscure, the reader will 
cither be oppressed with a confused sense of 
cumbrous material which awaits an artist to 
give it shape, or he wil^l have the labor 
thrown upon him of extricating the material 
and reshaping it in his own mind. 

How entirely men misconceive the relation 
of style to thought may be seen in the replies 
they make when their writing is objected to, 
or in the ludicrous attempts of clumsy play- 
fulness and tawdry eloquence when they wish 
to be regarded as writers. 

" Le style le moins noble a pourtant sa noblesse," • 
and the principle of Sincerity, not less than 
the suggestions of taste, will preserve the in- 
tegrity of each style. A philosopher, an in- 
vestigator, an historian, or a moralist, so far 
from being required to present the graces of 
a wit, an essayist, a pamphleteer, or a novelist, 
would be warned off such ground by the ne- 
cessity of expressing himself sincerely. Pas- 
cal, Biot, Buffon, or Laplace are examples of 
the clearness and beauty with which ideas 
may be presented wearing all the graces of 
fine literature, and losing none of the severity 
of science. Bacon, also, having an opulent 
and active intellect, spontaneously expressed 
himself in forms of various excellence. But 
what a pitiable contrast is presented by Kant ! 
Ir is true that Kant, having a much narrower 
range of sensibility, could have no such ample 
resource of expression, and he was wise in 
not attempting to rival the splendor of the 
" Novum Organum " ; but he was not simply 
unwise, he was extremely culpable in sending 
forth his thoughts as so much raw material 
which the public was invited to put into shape 
as it could. Had he been aware that much of 
his bad writing was imperfect thinking, and 
• Boilcau, " I/Art poctiquc," I., 1. 80. 



always imperfect adaptation of means to ends, 
he might have been induced to recast it into 
more logical and more intelligible sentences, 
which would have stimulated the reader's 
mind as much as they now oppress it. Nor 
had Kant the excuse of a subject too abstruse 
for clear presentation. The examples of Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Hume are 
enough to show how such subjects can be 
mastered, and the very-implication of writing 
a book is that the writer has mastered his 
material and can give it intelligible form.* 

A grave treatise, dealing with a narrow 
range of subjects or moving amid severe ab- 
stractions, demands a gravity and severity of 
style which is dissimilar to that demanded by 
subjects of a wider scope or more impas- 
sioned impulse ; but abstract philosophy has 
its appropriate elegance no less than mathe- 
matics. I do not mean that each subject 
should necessarily be confined to one special 
mode of treatment, in the sense which was 
understood when people spoke of the " dignity 
of history," and so forth. The style must ex- 
press the writer's mind ; and as variously 
constituted minds will treat one and the same 
subject, there will be varieties in their styles. 
If a i^evcre thinker be also a man of wit, like 
Bacon, Hobbes, Pascal, or Galileo, the wit 
will flash its sudden illuminations on the argu- 
ment ; but if he be not a man of wit, and 
condescends to jest under the impression that 
by jesting he is giving an airy grace to his 
argument, we resent it as an impertinence. 

IV. — Style in the Sense of Treatment. 

I have throughout used Style in the nar- 
rower sense of expression rather than in the 
wider sense of ** treatment " which is some- 
times affixed to it. The mode of treating a 
subject is also no doubt the writer's or the 
artist's way of expressing what is in his mind, 
but this is Style in the more general sense, 
and does not admit of being reduced to laws 
apart from those of Vision and Sincerity. A 
man necessarily sees a subject in a particular 
light — ideal or grotesque, familiar or fanciful, 
tragic or humorous. He may wander into 
fairyland, or move amid representative ab- 
stractions ; he may follow his wayward fancy 

~~^Cf. De Qnincey's essay on " S'jf*^*^*!J jbj^ 
"Rhetoric," and on " Languag^*5y VjOOQIC 
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in its grotesque combinations, or he may 
settle down amid the homeliest details of 
daily life. But having chosen, he must be 
true to his choice. He is not allowed to rep- 
.resent fairyland as if it resembled Walworth, 
nor to paint Walworth in the colors of 
Venice. The truth of consistency must be 
preserved in his treatment, truth in art mean- 
ing of course only truth within the limits of 
the art ; thus the painter may produce the 
utmost relief he can by means of light and 
shade, but it is peremptorily forbidden to use 
actual solidities on a plane surface. He must 
represent gold by color, not by sticking gold 
on his figures.* Our aoplause is greatly de- 
termined by our sense of difficulty overcome, 
4ind to stick gold on a picture is an avoid- 
ance of the difficulty of painting it. 

Truth of presentation has an inexplicable 
charm for us, and throws a halo around even 
ignoble objects. A policeman idly standing 
at the corner of the street, or a sow lazily 
sleeping against the sun are not in nature 
objects to excite a thrill of delight, but a 
painter may, by the cunning of his art, rep- 
resent them so as to delight every spectator. 
The same objects represented by an inferior 
painter will move only a languid interest ; by 
a still more inferior painter they may be rep- 
resented so as to please none but the most 
uncultivated eye. Each spectator is charmed 
in proportion to his recognition of a triumph 
over difficulty which is measured by the de- 
gree of verisimilitude. The degrees are many. 
In the lowest the pictured object is so remote 
from the reality that we simply recognize 
what the artist meant to represent. In like 
manner we recognize in poor novels and 
dramas what the authors mean to be char- 
acters, rather than what our experience of life 
suggests as characteristic. 

Not only do we apportion our applause ac- 
cording to the degree of verisimilitude at- 
tained, but also according to the difficulty 
each involves. It is a higher difficulty, and 
implies a nobler art to represent the move- 
ment and complexity of life and emotion than 
to catch the fixed lineaments of outward as- 

• This was done with nalveti by the early painters, 
and is really very effective in the pictures of Gentile 
•da Fabriano — that Paul Veronese of the fifteenth 
centurv — as the reader will confess if he has seen 
the " Adoration of the Magrii" in the Florence Acad' 
•emy ; but it could not be tolerated now. 



pect. To paint a policeman idly lounging at 
the street corner with such verisimilitude that 
we are pleased with the representation, ad- 
miring the solidity of the figure, the texture 
of the clothes, and the human aspect of the 
features, is so difficult that we loudly applaud 
the skill which enables an artist to imitate 
what in itself is. uninteresting ; and if the imi- 
tation be carried to a certain degree of veri- 
similitude, the picture may ' be of immense 
value. But no excellence of representation 
can make this high art. To carry it into the 
region of high art, another and far greater 
difficulty must be overcome ; the man must 
be represented under the strain of great emo- 
tion, and we must recognize an equal truth- 
fulness in the subtle indications of great 
mental agitation, the fleeting characters of 
which are far less easy to observe and to re- 
produce than the stationary characters of 
form and costume. We may often observe 
how the novelist or dramatist has tolerable 
success so long as his personages are quiet, 
or moved only by the vulgar motives of ordi- 
nary life, and how fatally uninteresting, be- 
cause unreal, these very personages become 
as soon as they are exhibited under the stress 
of emotion ; their language ceases at once to 
be truthful, and becomes stagey ; their con- 
duct is no longer recognizable as that of 
human beings such as we have known. Here 
we note a defect of treatment, a mingling of 
styles, arising partly from defect of vision, 
and partly from an imperfect sincerity ; and 
success in art will always be found dependent 
on integrity of style. The Dutch painters, so 
admirable in their own style, would become 
pitiable on quitting it for a higher. 

But I need not enter at any length upon 
this subject of treatment. Obviously a work 
must have charm or it cannot succeed ; and 
the charm will depend on very complex con- 
ditions in the artist's mind. What treatment 
is in Art, composition is in Philosophy. The 
general conception of the point of view, and 
the skilful distribution of the masses, so as 
to secure the due preparation, development, 
and culmination, without wasteful prodigality 
or confusing want of symmetry, constitute 
Composition, which is to the structure of a 
treatise what Style — in the narrower sense — 
is to the structure of sentences. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is 
about 1,000 words. 

• * 

It always pays to think when you are writ- 
ing. A little thought, for example, would 
have prevented a novelist from saying: 



"With one hand he held her beautiful head 
above the chilling waves, and with the other 
called loudly for assistance ! " Another 
novelist, if he had stopped to think, would 
not have told his readers about " a small 
house in a still smaller street." And lastly, 
a little thought might have improved this 
epitaph in Woolwick churchyard: " Sacred to 
the memory of Major J. Brush, Royal artil- 
lery, who was killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of a pistol by his orderly, 14th April, 
1831. 'Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.' '* 

• * • 

The Congregationalist announcing an offer 
of prizes for short juvenile stories says : " No 
manuscript will be returned to the author 
unless postage is enclosed." Why not ? The 
editor of the Congregationalist, which is a 
religious journal, presumably orders his con- 
duct by the Golden Rule. Is it doing as he 
would be done by to disregard an author's 
right to his rejected manuscript, simply be- 
cause, either ignorantly or inadvertently, the 
author has omitted to send postage stamps 
for return ? The editor cannot say that it 
would be an intolerable burden for him to 
return manuscripts thus sent, for the stamp- 
less manuscripts would probably be few, and 
he need not prepay all the postage in such 
cases. A single two-cent stamp will take a 
manuscript back to the author, the rest of the 
postage, if there be more required, to be col- 
lected from the addressee. For that matter, 
the editor need not even prepay two cents 
postage to return the manuscript. If he 
simply mails it in a plain envelope, without 
a stamp, the postmaster will notify the author 
that a letter has been mailed to him without 
postage, and that it will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of the required stamps. It would cost 
the editor, then, only a few envelopes, or at 
most a few two-cent stamps, to return to their 
owners manuscripts which are useless to him, 
but which may be of value to the authors, 
and which in any case have cost them thought 
and work. 

♦ * • 

The Congregationalist is so good a paper, 
and its editors are men of such liberal and- 
kindly feeling that it seems more than prob- 
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able that the objectionable stipulation in the 
prize offer was written without consideration, 
simply to suggest to writers that return 
postage should always be enclosed with prof- 
fered manuscripts. It is well, however, to 
remind editors generally that they have a 
moral duty toward writers in dealing with 
their manuscripts ; that courtesy and a 
kindly regard for the rights and property of 
others cost little ; and that in this matter, 
as in other things, it is well always to live up 
to the teaching of the Golden Rule. 

• * • 

The Congregationalist, by the way, has just 
observed its ninetieth birthday. It is one of 
the best of our religious weeklies — one of 
the few that have a right to be regarded as 
something higher and better than a mere 
business enterprise. w. h. h. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Anne Story Allen, whose story, " Doll Mil- 
dred," was published in Everybody's Maga- 
zine for February, was born in Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, but she has lived so long in New 
York that Massachusetts has slight claim on 
her. Miss Allen's first book, " Merry 
Hearts," was published in IQ03 by Henry 
Holt & Co., and she has had stories in 
Ainslee's Magazine, Harper's Magazine, the 
Reader, Leslie's Magazine ( now the Ameri- 
can Illustrated ), and Everybody's. " Doll 
Mildred " is one of a collection of stories to 
be published in book form under the title of 
*' The Paper I,ady." Miss Allen has also 
finished a novelette, " Annette," which she 
has not yet placed. 



Agnes Morley Cleaveland, who wrote the 
story, " When in Rome," in the Red Book 
for March, was born in Cimarron, New 
Mexico, and now makes her home at Datil in 
that state, on a cattle ranch forty-five miles 
from the railroad, in the midst of what is left 
of the " open range." Mrs. Cleaveland at- 
tended the University of Michigan for two 
years, and afterward graduated at Stanford 
University in 1900. being married the day she 
graduated from college. Since then her time 
has been occupied with the cares of a family 



and the active life characteristic of a cattle 
ranch, and she did not begin writing seri- 
ously until January, 1904. She has already 
had a number of stories accepted, one of 
them, " The Greatest of These," having ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan for August, 1904. 
Mrs. Cleaveland writes from an intimate 
knowledge of Western life, and an abiding 
love of it. Her parents came to New Mexico 
in the days before the railroad, and her 
father engineered the first line through the 
territory. She regards herself as essentially 
a product of the extreme wild West, and says 
that if her work ever amounts to anything, it 
will be because of the sincerity and accuracy 
of her pictures of the life that she knows best. 



Grace Duffield Goodwin, author of the 
poem, ** A Woman's Love," in the Smart Set 
for February, is the wife of Rev. Frank 
J. Goodwin, a Congregational clergyman, 
author of a *' Harmony of the Life of St. 
Paul," and lives the ordinary busy life of a 
pastor's wife who writes and lectures and 
tries to be a good mother of little children. 
Mrs. Goodwin's father was Rev. Samuel W. 
' Duffield, a Presbyterian clergyman, author of 
two volumes on " English Hymns " and 
" Latin Hymns." He was a scholar and a 
member of the Victoria Institute of London. 
Her grandfather, George Duffield, was the 
author of the hymn, " Stand up, stand up 
for Jesus." The Duffields were Huguenots, 
and six generations of clergymen, one of 
them chaplain of the Continental congress, 
are Mrs. Goodwin's progenitors. Rev. 
George Bethune and Mrs. Isabella Gbrham, 
well known in the annals of old New York, 
were also relatives. Mrs. Goodwin has con- 
tributed poems to the Century, Lippincott's, 
Harper's Bazar, the Dial, and the Independ- 
ent, and prose articles in story and essay 
form to the Independent, the Outlook, the 
Congregationalist, and the Sunday School 
Times. She has also written a book — seri- 
ous in purpose and not a story — called " The 
Valley of Troubling," which is about to be 
issued by the Pilgrim Press. 



Edith Macvane, whose story, " Sister Suz,'*^ 
was published in Ainslee's for February, is a t 
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daughter of Professor Macvane, of Harvard. 
She will shortly have a novel published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., and the Smart Set 
will publish a novelette that she has written. 
She has also just signed a contract with Miss 
Margaret Anglin for a comedy of New York 
society, called " The Golden Butterfly," which 
will be produced next year. Miss Macvane 
is a great admirer of France and of French 
literature, on which she bases her own style. 

Cora Helm Ramsay, the author of the 
story,, " The Greed of Major Carnes," in the 
Century for February, was born in Illinois 
in 1867, and has always lived in the middle 
West. It is only within the last few years 
that she has had the leisure to write, or let 
her thoughts and experiences • ripen, as the 
death of her father in her sixteenth year 
caused her to join the army of business 
women, and she continued in business life 
until her marriage to Judge W. W. Ramsay. 
Mrs. Ramsay has written general articles, 
short stories, and poems for different maga- 
zines, and also for the Chicago Tribune. 



Adele Marie Shaw, who had three stories 
in the February magazines -— " The Survival," 
in the Cosmopolitan, "Off the Trail," in 
Outing, and " Katharine and the Sanato- 
rium," in Lippincott's — besides an essay, 
" What We Read to Children," in the Critic, 
was born in Concord, N. H., and is the 
daughter of the Rev. Judson Wade Shaw, 
field secretary of the Young Citizens* Loyal 
League, of Portland, Me. Miss Shaw's home 
is now in New York. Her first grown-up 
tale was " Fgg Island," which was published 
in Scribner's Magazine for May, 1900. Since 
then, in collaboration with her brother, Al- 
bert J. Shaw, she has .^vritten various short 
stories printed in different magazines, a 
shortened novelette, "In the Dragon's 
Mouth," in Everybody's, and a novel, "The 
Coast of Freedom," published by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. In 1903-1904 she had in the 
World's Work a series of twelve articles on 
the public school system of the United States, 
which were the outcome of a commission 
from the magazine to travel and study the 
different systems. She is now writing a se- 
ries of stories for the Outing Magazine, of 



which seven are ready and two have been 
published. An article in the World's Work 
for March describes the Boston Parental 
School, and a story, "The Foolishness of 
Stephen," will appear in Lippincott's for 
April. Miss Shaw says that the sanatorium 
nonsense in Lippincott's for Februacy was 
written before she had ever visited a sana- 
torium, but that it has brought a lot of in- 
teresting letters from people who see in her 
imaginary institution the particular sanato- 
rium that each has patronized, so that there 
must be a touch of truth in it. She suggests 
that some one ought to write the other side. 



Ivan Smith, whose poem, " The Call of the 
Winds," was printed in the New York Inde- 
pendent for February 22, was born on a farm 
in Michigan in 1874, and belongs to an old 
family of American patriots. At fourteen, 
against all family tradition, he began to write 
verses. These were mostly in dialect, and 
were published in the local papers. Like 
many other writers, he learned the printer's 
trade in a village shop, and with this equip- 
ment and a common school education he 
worked his way through the Art Institute of 
Chicago, to which institution he gives credit 
for such literary cultivation as he has, while 
his inspirations are drawn from travel in 
Europe and " hard knocks in the north 
woods." He has been an editor, a publisher 
of limited-edition books, a soldier, and a 
painter of landscapes — some of which are 
now on exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy — and his verses are now published 
in the leading magazines. A series of bal- 
lads written by him is running in the North- 
western Sportsman. The Independent pub- 
lished his first magazine poem, " The Timber 
Wolves," giving it a full page, and has since 
printed many of his poems on ethical sub- 
jects drawn from Northern Michigan life. 

Edith T. Swan, author of the story, " Cap- 
tivity." in Ainslee's for February, is in reality 
Miss Edith Winthrop Mendall Taylor, of 
Cambridge, Mass. She is a graduate of Rad- 
cliffe, has taught in the English department 
at Bryn Mawr College, and is now an in- 
structor at Wellesley College. She has writ- 
ten plays which have been privately produced 
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and stories for college magazines, besides 
contributing to various critical periodicals. 
Her ambition is to delineate character, either 
in the novel or in drama. Miss Taylor has 
traveled a good deal, knows English life well, 
and is a member of the Lyceum Club of 
London. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Excellence of Simplicity. — It would be 
no bad exercise for the younger poet of 
to-day to lay aside his pen for a while, and 
turn to the first of the two little volumes 
which the late Professor Palgrave compiled 
out of the best songs and lyrical poems in 
the English language, and christened by the 
appropriate title of "The Golden Treasury." 
If he read with insight, he might possibly 
light upon the secret which is the key to the 
immortal palaces of song ; for he could 
hardly fail to be struck by the prevailing 
characteristic of those masterpieces of our 
lyrical genius, the beautiful simplicity both of 
their metre and expression. And perhaps, 
after wandering in this gardien of roses still 
wet with the dew of their first fragrant 
freshness, he might, if a true poet, learn a 
disgust of all things false and artificial, and 
come to see that even art is only art in so 
far as it wears the face of sincerity and truth. 
For every poet in his maicing is, as Words- 
worth observed, handicapped by being born 
within a narrow circle of expression, which 
is supposed to belong to poetry and poetry 
alone, and outside which he hesitates to step 
for fear of forfeiting his claim to the name 
of poet. Outside this circle the mere 
rhymester or maker of verses never steps, 
because without creative power or inspiration 
of his own he merely juggles with the dead 
forms of poetry, with metre and rhythm, 
things that he has received from others ; his 
poetry is an exercise, but an exercise only 
perfect, maybe, according to the accepted 
canons of his art, and lacking the one thing 
necessary to give it breath and life. And it 
is characteristic of the mere versifier that it 
is on the diflficulties of his metre and the ex- 
travagance of his rhythm that his title to the 
name of poet rests. Perhaps all poets pass 
through this phase, and perhaps this is the 



reason why, as the legacy of poetic diction 
increases, so does the individual note grow 
less. Few have the strength to throw off the. 
shackles of tradition and trust their own un- 
aided voices. Wordsworth had this strength : . 
he is indeed the most signal example of the 
excellence to be attained in poetry by purity 
of language and simplicity of style. His life- 
might also be taken as an ideal to be followed 
by those whose eyes are toward the eternal, 
places. Ridiculed by most of his contempo- 
raries, thrust out of sight by the meaner 
spirits of his day, he was an old man ere he 
came into his own and wore his tardy 
laurels, — laurels that have grown greener 
with each succeeding year. For, concerning- 
Wordsworth, j^osterity — relentless judge of 
false and true, of base and beautiful — has- 
spoken with no uncertain voice. And it is 
his crowning glory that, dull and uninspired* 
as he may appear to the uncritical mind and 
the undiscerning eye, it is to the poet, to the 
lover of words in their linked sweetness and' 
long-drawn harmonies, that he makes his 
chief appeal. Not that he is a poet's poet in- 
the same way as Shelley and Keats, but 
perhaps none but poets fully realize his 
greatness. No less a critic than Coleridge, 
himself a master of word-magic, remarks on 
the curiosa felicitas of his language. " Since 
Milton," he says. " I know of no poet with- 
so many felicities and unforgettable lines as 
you." 

We have cited Wordsworth because, when- 
ever the subject of simplicity is under dis- 
cussion, his name must always take a fore- 
most place, and because it is our contention 
that the first lyrics in our language are those 
which owe the least to meretriciousness of 
phrase or adornment of metre. That Pro- 
fessor Palgrave held this opinion must be 
plain to all who are read in his " Golden 
Treasury," where Wordsworth is represented 
by no fewer than forty-one pieces. The en- 
during things of poetry — as, indeed, of 
prose — have ever been those which are ex- 
pressed in simple and direct language. And 
it is a pity that the words "simple" and 
" simplicity " are capable of so many shades 
of meaning, because simplicity in art is a 
rare and precious thing, and much more 
difficult to attain than what is overstrained' j 
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and exaggerated. It is, indeed, a common- 
place that simplicity is the test of an author's 
strength, or, in other words, jthat the great 
artist is he whose work is so perfect as to 
seem wrought without effort. Directly the 
effort is visible the spell is broken. And 
here the poet treads on dangerous ground, 
on shifting sands wherein the reputation of 
many a singer has disappeared. To strain 
after simplicity, to " play the sedulous ape," 
have often the same results as a striving 
after novel and exaggerated effects of metre 
and expression. The effect attained in both 
is artificial and ephemeral. Into this pitfall 
fell Tennyson, who even in his first and fin- 
est efforts worked dangerously near it, and 
from those depths he never succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself. FitzGerald even went so 
far as to say that he wrote nothing worth 
remembering after his " Locksley Hall " 
volume, — an opinion which posterity is cer- 
tainly beginning to indorse. — The Academy. 

Yellow Newspaper Glossary* — Pretty Girl — 
Any unmarried human female under thirty- 
five years old who gets into the news. 

Society Matron — Any married woman, 
from a bartender's wife up through the social 
grades, who gets into the news. 

Society Girl — Synonymous with " Pretty 
Girl." See above. 1 

Exclusive — Adjective applied to any club 
or social organization which excludes Indians 
not taxed, convicts, and persons of more than 
one-half negro blood. 

Not Expected to Recover — Phrase applied 
to the condition of all persons injured in 
course of news story. 

Prominent Yale Graduate — Any one wear- 
ing a boiled shirt, arrested for anything above 
a misdemeanor. 

Multimillionaire — Person possessed of 
property worth $50,000 or more, or a relative 
of a person listed in the Social Register. Up 
to three years ago " millionaire " was used in 
the same sense. 

Thirty-two Calibre, Pearl Handled — 
Phrase which must always be attached to the 
noun '* revolver," unless otherwise ordered. 

Tot — Any child under seven. In a pathetic 
story the adjective "tiny" must always be 
prefixed. 



Plucky Woman — Any woman who did not 
scream. 

Heroine — Principal female character in 
any burglary story. Otherwise synonymous 
with "Plucky Woman," q. v. 

Prominent Clubman — Any bachelor, leas- 
ing apartments at $30 a month and upward. 
Also members of the Paul Kelly and Timothy 
D. Sullivan associations who happen to be 
arrested while wearing dress suits. 

Fatally Injured — See "Not Expected to 
Recover," above^ 

Fashionable Apartment House — Any 
dwelling which has an elevator. 

Toddle — Verb applied to the walk of a 
tiny tot. See under " Tot " for correct usage. 

Well Dressed — Phrase always applied to 
'a woman who, when arrested, is compara- 
tively clean. Must be used in a story about 
a prominent clubman, q. v. above. 

Snug Sum — Money. 

Crisp Five-dollar Bill — Five dollars. 

Cozy — Adjective always applied to home 
to which the remains are taken. 

Wuz — Synonymous with " was," but indi- 
cates dialect. 

Hurled — Motion of passengers, cars, and 
cabs at the time of the accident. 

Faint — Course taken by all the women 
within six blocks of the accident. 

Scream — See " Faint," above. 

Wild Panic — Inevitable result of the acci- 
dent. 

Dash — r Gait of the crowd at the time of 
the accident. " Rush " is synonymous. 
" Run " is not good usage. 

D n — Damn. 

Heir — Child having $300 coming to him 
from a life insurance policy. 

Ring Out — What shots always do. 

Hurtle — Verb used of motion of any fall- 
ing object, especially a brick or a suicide. 

Havoc — Good word to use almost any- 
where. 

Iron Master — Andrew Carnegie. 

High — Adjective which must be prefixed 
to noun " noon " in the account of a fashion- 
able wedding. 

Trust — Any money not owned by the pro- 
prietor. 

Slay — Synonymous with obsolete verb 
" kill." 
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Juggle — What is always done with the 
iunds of a bank or trust company. 

Bandit — Person guilty of crime against 
property for which the penalty is more than 
ten days in jail. 

College Girl — Any woman who has ever 
gone to school. 

Burly — Adjective always applied to a male 
negro. 

Prominent — Descriptive adjective applied 
to farmers, plumbers, and dentists. 

Boudoir — Any bedroom the rent of which 
is more than $1.50 a week. 

Globe Trotter — Any one who has been to 
Hoboken, N. J., Kittery, Me., or Peru, Ind. 

Raffles — Any thief who wears a collar. 

Deal — Any business transaction which in- 
volves more than $1,000. 

Gems — Personal ornaments worth more 
than $1.75. 

Peril — A great word to use almost any- 
where. It tones up the story. — New York 
Sun. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Broadbent Treasuries of the Poets, i. A 
Treasury o Love ; 2. A Russell Lowell Treasury ; 

fi. An Emerson Treasury ; 4. A Treasury of Conso- 
ation. Selected by Albert Broadbent. 44 pp., each. 
Paper, 10 cents each. Philadelphia : Frankiord, The 
Broadbent Press. 1904* 

These little narrow volumes are well printed 
on good paper, and the selections from the 
authors represented have been made with dis- • 
crimination and good taste. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Science and Religion. By Benjamin F. Loomis. 
^ pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New. York : Fowler & 
Wells Company. 1905. 
The Divine Man. By Joseph Ware. Illustrated. 
278 pp. Cloth, I1.50. Mechanicsburg, O. : The True 
Light Publishing Company. 1905. 
♦ 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[For the convenience of readers The Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writer when they write.] 

A Friendship with John Hay. With portrait. 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Century ( 38 c. ) for March. 



The Letters or Horace Walpole. Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

Shakespeare and the Plastic Stage. John Cor- 
bin. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Anatole France. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for March. , 

The Publication of Plays. Brander Matthews. 
North American Review ( 53 c. ) for March. 

Personal Recollections of Jean Ingelow, the 
Home Poet. G. B. Stuart. Lippincotfs ( 28 c. ) for 
March. 

The Lapses of Speech. Professor Joseph Jastrow. 
Popular Science Monthly for February. 

What Is Slang ? Professor Edwin W. Bowen. 
Pop'tlar Science Monthly for February. 

Postal Rates and Literature. Charles William 
Burrows. Yale Review (78 c. ) for February. 

Some Heroines of Shakspere, by Their Im 
personatOrs. Viola-Hermionc-Perdita. Illustrated. 
Viola Allen. Delineator (18 c. ) for March. 

Letters of Mme. de Stael to Benjamin Constant, 
Hitherto Unpublished. — I. Critic (28 c. ) for 
March. 

The Tyranny of Local Color, or Parochialism 
IN Fiction. R. Brimley Johnson. Critic ( 28 c. ) for 
March. 

A Concord Note-Book. VII. — The Women of 
Concord — Margaret Fuller and Her Friends. F. B. 
Sanborn. Critic (28 c. ) ior March. 

The Future for Americans. A caustic letter from 
an English author. Critic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

The Self-Hypnosis of Authors. Morgan Robert- 
son. Critic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Nonsense Rhymes and Literary Magazines. 
Edwin Carlile Litscy. Editor's Clearing-House, Critic 
( 28 c. ) for March. 

Representative Finnish Writers. Paul Harboe. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for March. * 

Some Aspects of Pioneer California Journalism. 
J. M. Scanland. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Factitious Fiction and Ficticious Fact. J. A. 
Macy. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Ibsen the Playwright. Brander Matthews. Book- 
man ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Vladimir Korolenko. G. H. Ferris. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Witchcraft in Literature. G. A. Sinclair. Re- 
printed from the Occult Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) 
for March. 

The Founding of the New York Times. Edward 
B. Wesley. Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

What Is the Finest Dramatic Situation ? Illus- 
trated. Opinions of Leading Playwrights. Strand 
(13 c. ) fo*- March. 

Bernard Shaw and His Plays. Eden Greyille. 
Munsey's ( 13 c. ) for March. 

David Graham Phillips : A Twentieth-Century 
NovELtST OF Democracy. B. O. Flower. Arena 
(28 c. ) for March. 

J. Sidney Craicer : An Iowa Cartoonist. Illus- 
trated. Arena ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Some Reminiscences of Margaret Miller ( Joa- 
quin Miller's mother). Isabel Darling. Suntet 
( 13 c. ) for February. 
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" SociETx " Journalism. Nation (13 c. ) for Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Aspects of Comic Journalism. Nation ( 13 c. ) for 
February 22. 

The Delights of Indiscriminate- Reading. Percy 
r. Bickndl. Dial ( 13 c. ) for February 16. 

Moods of Churton Collins. H. W. Boynton. 
New York Times Saturday Review for February 17. 

The Passing of Paul Laurence Dunbar. J. L. 
Harbour. Z ion's Herald (8c.) for February ai. 

Editing an Author. Edward A. Horton. ChriS' 
tian Register (13 c. ) for February 22. 

The Humor of the Prairies. Illustrated. Emer- 
son Hough. Saturday Evening Post (8c.) for Feb- 
ruary 24. 

M. Jusserand : Ambassador and Author. With 
portrait Charles Johnston. Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) 
for February 24. 

Anecdotes of Mark Twain. Henry P. Goddard. 
Harper's IVeekly ( 13 c. ) for February 24. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

M. A. de Wolfe Howe, 26 Brimmer street, 
Boston, is preparing an authoritative Life 
and Letters of (jeorge Bancroft. The family 
of the historian has placed all the ■collected 
biographical material in Mr. Howe's hands, 
and he will be glad to communicate with any 
persons having letters of importance bearing 
upon Mr. Bancroft's life and work. 

"George Eliot," by A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
will be the next volume in the Modern Eng- 
lish Writers Series, published by Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. 

The New York Times Saturday Review is 
authority for the statement that the " Letters 
of Henrik Ibsen," just published by Fox, 
Duflfield, & Co., may have to serve as the 
only autobiography of the great Norwegian. 

" In the Days of Scott," following " In the 
Days of Milton," Tudor Jenks's new volume 
in his popular Lives of Great Writers series, 
is announced by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will publish in 
March " Sir Walter Scott," by Andrew Lang, 
a new volume in the Literary Lives Series. 

The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of " The Development of Shaks- 
pere as a Dramatist," by Professor George 
P. Baker. 

Madame ( Indianapolis ) offers a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best feature article, with 
photographs, received before July i. 



Charles Dwyer has resigned as editor of 
the Delineator, and will retire from the man- 
agement of the magazine in about three 
months. 

Sir Francis Burnand has resigned as editor 
of London Punch, a position which he has 
held for twenty-five years, and Owen Sea- 
man has succeeded him. 

A. H. Bullen has become editor of the 
(gentleman's Magazine ( London ), assuming 
the traditional synonym, " Sylvanus Urban," 
under which it has been edited since the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

The Dial Company, of Chicago, has started 
a monthly index of periodicals, entitled 
What's in the Magazines. It gives the con- 
tents of nineteen of the leading Imagazines in 
classified form. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have pur- 
chased the School Journal, the Teachers'^ 
Magazine, Educational Foundations, and Our 
Times, as well as all the books and other pub- 
lications of the United Educational Company,. 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., and E. O. Vaile. 

The Eclectic Magazine has passed into new 
hands, and has removed to New York. The 
magazine will now print original articles, as 
well as selections from foreign periodicals. 

The World To-Day says that, owing to the 
increase in the cost of labor and production, 
and, in the keen competition for business, the 
decrease in advertising rates, it is compelled 
to raise its subscription price to $1.50 a year, 
and the price of single copies to fifteen cents, 
beginning with the March number. 

Home and Abroad, formerly the Boston 
Home Journal, has suspended publication. 

Modes and Fabrics ( New York ) is ad- 
vertising for short stories not exceeding 
5,000 words, all accepted stories to be paid 
for at magazine rates. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar died at Dayton, O., 
February 9, aged thirty-four. 

Leonard Kip died at Albany, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 15, aged eighty-two. 

Joseph Arthur died in New York February 
20, aged fifty-seven. 

Dr. John Williamson Palmer died in Balti- 
more February 26, aged eighty years. 
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WISH, WANT, NEED, DESIRE. 

Looking over some old numbers of The 
Writer recently, I found in one of them, in 
the fatal double column where English is 
edited, this sentence, " Governor Geer, of 
Oregon, is said to ivish a renomination," cor- 
rected to read : " Governor Geer, of Oregon, 
is said to ivant a renomination." 

Now I was willing to agree with the editor 
that " wish," in the sense of '* desire," is not 
well used as a transitive verb, so that " wish 
a renomination" is objectionable. "To de- 
sire a renomination " would be right ; so 
would ** to wish for a renomination." The 
phrase *' to want a renomination," however, 
seemed to me a little colloquial, and I won- 
dered whether there is authority for the use 
of " want " in the sense of " desire," in the 
rhetorics, in the dictionaries, and in litera- 
ture. 

Copyright, 1906. by William H, 



The rhetoricians do not give much help. 
Professor Genung, in his " Outlines of 
Rhetoric," says : " ' Want ' should include 
the idea of ivish or desire ; * need,* of lack or 
necessity- To say * The man is so poor that 
he wants bread' is ambiguous." Professor 
Meiklejohn cites Goldsmith's familiar couplet, 

" Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

Here, of course, " wants " is equivalent to 
'* needs," not to " wishes " or " desires." 
Professor Lewis, in his " First Manual of 
Composition," says : " It is sometimes cor- 
rect to say ' want * in the place of * wish,* " 
and gives as examples : ** You shall want 
nothing ; all shall be supplied," and " You 
shall not want anything you may desire" 
Obviously in both of these examples " want " 
is used to mean "lack for," so that neither 
sentence illustrates his rule. In " A Second 
Manual of Composition," Professor Lewis 
gives as an example of the incorrect use of 
"want" the sentence, "A lead pencil wants 
to be long enough to hold," meaning " A lead 
pencil needs to be,** etc. The Standard Dic- 
tionary, by the way, sanctions an objection- 
able use of " want ** when it says : " To want 
. . . may be said of things that can have no 
zvishf as when we say : * The wall wants two 
feet of its required height. * " Here " lacks " 
would be distinctly better. Strang, in his 
" Exercises in English," calls attention to the 
fact that " want " is often used ambiguously, 
and gives as an example : " It will be very 
inconvenient for those who want access to 
the original manuscripts.** It is plain that 
in this sentence " want ** may mean either 
"desire" or "do not have" Dr. Fer- 
nald, in " English Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions,'* says : " ' Need * and ' want ' 
always imply a lack. ' Need * suggests the 
possibility of supplying the deficiency which 
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* want ' expresses ; to speak of a person's 
want of decision merely points out a weak- 
ness in his character ; to say that he has need 
of decision implies that he can exercise or 
attain it." Comparing " wish " and " desire," 
Fernald says : *' ' Desire ' has a wide range, 
from the highest objects to the lowest ; 
'desire' is for an object near at hand, or 
near in thought, and viewed as attainable ; 
a wish may be for what is remote or uncer- 
tain, or even for what is recognized as impos- 
sible." With this, I may say, I do not en- 
tirely agree. The Standard Dictionary says : 
" When * want ' is used as the correlative of 

* wish,' there is always implied in correct use 
the sense of need as well as of desire ; as, 
The epicure may ivish for some tempting 
viand after a full meal ; the hungry man 
wants food." This is certainly a just and 
delicate distinction. The dictionaries all 
agree that " want " may be used in the sense 
of " desire," but dictionaries, especially the 
modern ones like the Standard and the Cen- 
tury, are records of usage, good and bad, 
rather than unimpeachable authority. 

How, then, are " want," " desire," and 
" wish " used in literature ? Beginning with 
the Bible, we find such sentences as these : 
" The Lord is my shepherd : I shall not 
want " ( Psalms xxiii. i ) . " O, fear the 
Lord, ye his saints : for there is no want to 
them that fear Him " ( Psalms xxxiv. 9 ) . 
" So shall thy poverty come as one that trav- 
eleth and thy want as an armed man " 
( Proverbs vi. 11 ) . " Depart from us ; for 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways " 
(Job xxi. 14). In. the first three passages 
the idea of lack or necessity is expressed by 
" want," while in the fourth passage " desire " 
expresses the idea of wishing for. I have not 
found in the Bible an example of the use of 
" want " in the sense of " desire." 

Shakspere also uses "want" only in its 
original sense of lack or need — for ex- 
ample : — 

For what I have I need not to repeat ; 
And what I want it boots not to complain. 

— Richard II., III. iv. 17. 
What you want in meat, we'll have in drink. 

— 2 Henry IV., V. iii. 29. 
There wants no diligence in seeking him. 

'- Cymbeline, IV. iii. 20. 



( Here " wants " is used intransitively in the 
sense of " is lacking." ) . 

Though bride and bridegroom wants 
For to supply the places at the table. 

— Taming of the Shrew, III. ii. 248. 
And she again wants nothing, to name want. 
If want it be not. that she is not he. 

— King John, II. i. 435. 

Sometimes in Shakspere we find sugges- 
tions of the modern colloquial use of " want," 
although in every case the strict meaning of 
the Shaksperean word is that of lack or need 
— for example : — 

She's verj^well, and wants nothing i* the world ; but 
yet she is not well. — All's Well That Ends Well, II. 
iv. 5. 

And everything lies level to our wish : 
Only, we want a Kttle personal strength. 

— 2 King Henry IV., IV. iv. 8. 
You have obedience scanted, 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted, 
—King Lear, I. i. aSi. 

Here in each case is the idea of lack, mingled 
with the idea of desire arising from the lack. 
Shakspere, however, in using "want" laid 
stress on the idea of lacking, and when he had 
occasion to express the idea of desire, he used 
" wish," as in 

She wish'd she had not heard it, yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her such a man. 

— Othellb, I. iii. 162. 

Shakspere, by the way, uses " wish " as a 
transitive verb, in the sense of desire, as, for 
example : — 

Vou shall have pay and everything you wish. 

— 2 King Henry VI., v. i. 47. 

The use of " want " to express the meaning 
of lack is illustrated in the old saw, given in 
Henry G. Bohn's collection : — 

"He that drinks and is not dry 
Shall xvant money as well as I." 

and in Sir William Temple's saying, " Learn- 
ing passeth for wisdom among those who 
want both." 

Milton in the " Areopagitica " uses " What 
tvants there ? " for " W^hat is needed ? " 

All this goes to show that the use of 
" want " in the sense of desire is distinctly 
modern. 1 find, however, that there is ex- 
cellent authority for the modern usage. 

Thackeray uses "want" in the colloquial 
style, as in " Phil Fogarty," where he writes : 
" ' Done ! ' said I. * fW^t%^\ things to 
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see the newly-arrived Saxon manoeuvre.' " 
In " A Tale of Two Cities," Dickens uses the 
colloquialism, " ' I do not want it examined/ 
he answered ; * let it be.' " In another part 
of the same novel Dickens writes : " I knew 
what court influence was and what the im- 
munities of the nobles were, and I expected 
that the matter would never be heard ; but I 
wished to relieve my own mind." Thus 
Dickens uses " wish " and " want " inter- 
changeably to express the idea of " desire." 

Macaulay, of whom John Morley spoke as 
" the writer who is trenchant in every sen- 
tence of every page/* uses "wish" and 
" want " with fine discrimination in the origi- 
nal meanings of the words. For example, in 
his essay on Southey, he says : " Mr. Southey 
would have felt no Tvish to see a simple 
remedy applied to a great practical use." 
Again, in his essay on Bosworth's life of 
Johnson, Macaulay writes : " Johnson was 
impolite, not because he wanted benevolence, 
but because small things appeared smaller to 
him than to people who have never known 
what it was to live for fourpence halfpenny 
a day." On the other hand, Matthew Arnold, 
in his essay on ** The Study of Celtic Litera- 
ture," says : " I zvant, therefore, to get some 
plain notion of the Norman habit and genius, 
as I have sought to get some plain notion of 
the Saxon and Celtic." 

A good example of the use of the word 
** want " in its original sense is found in Bret 
Harte's " The Outcasts of Poker Flat " : 
"Yet he could not help feeling the want of 
that excitement which, singularly enough, 
was most conducive to that calm equanimity 
for which he was notorious." It is one of 
the idiosyncracies of our language, by the 
way, that we can say that we feel a " want," 
or feel a "desire," but cannot say that we 
feel a " wish." To express the last idea we 
have to say " have a wish." 

George Eliot is conspicuous for her fine 
distinctions in the use of words and for deli- 
cacy of phrase, but as regards "wish" and 
"want" she is less conservative than 
Macaulay was. In " Daniel Deronda," Myrah 
says : " He wants to hear me sing before he 
can judge whether I ought to be helped." 
Here is the colloquial usage of "want" in 
literature, for George Eliot is good authority. 



To be sure, the sentence quoted is from the 
speech of one of her characters, but else- 
where, speaking for herself, she says : " Such 
distinctness as it had at first was reached 
chiefly by a method of contrast ;.he wanted 
to find a man who differed from himself." 
Here " wanted " is used distinctly to express 
the dual idea of desiring something that is 
lacking, quite in the modern colloquial way. 
Elsewhere George Eliot writes : " And to get 
from Lydia his mother's diamonds, which 
long ago he had confided to her and wished 
her to wear." 

A fine discrimination in the use of words 
is found in Mrs. Humphry Ward's " Eleanor," 
where she makes Eleanor say : " I thought 
you would see it. I tvished you to see it." 
The word " wanted " here would have ex- 
pressed a slightly different meaning. In 
" Eleanor " we find again : " What, then, do 
you desire ? merely the pain, the humiliation 
of others ? " Here, it seems to me, is a fine 
preference for the word " desire " over 
" wish " or " want." 

In " Audrey," Mary Johnston makes 
Audrey say : " She was so very fair. I 
wished with all my heart that I were like 
her." So Hawthorne, in "The Great Stone 
Face," writes : " * Mother,' said he, while 
the titanic visage smiled on him, * I wish that 
it could speak, for it looks so very kindly that 
its voice must needs be pleasant.' " 

The tendency to use the words "want" 
and " wish " interchangeably is growing, 
where the expression is colloquial. In 
Henry James's story, "The Beldonald Hol- 
bein," one of the characters is made to say : 
"Why, to see her is to want on the spot to 
go tor her." Richard Le Gallienne, in 
" Household Gods," quotes one of his char- 
acters as saying : " Who wants to kiss you ? 
. . . Why, Veda, when I want to kiss you, do 
you think I'll do it behind the door ? No ! " 
And these are only typical of thousands of 
similar instances from modern books that 
might be quoted. 

The conclusion I have reached is that 
"want" in the sense of "desire" is a dis- 
tinctly modern usage, but that the usage is 
sustained by excellent authority. The origi- 
nal meaning of lack or need has been almoso[g 
lost from sight. In a modern newspaper adO 
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vertisement — " Boy Wanted," for instance — 
the advertiser certainly does not mean to lay 
stress on his lack of a boy, but on his desire 
to get one. In every-day conversation, 
" What do you want ? " does not mean pri- 
marily, ** What do you lack ? " but " What 
do you desire ? " It is even true that the 
phrase " What do you wish ? " has come to 
sound a little old-maidish and affected, — 



even if it is not ungrammatical, — like a 
phrase of the waiter or the ribbon-counter 
clerk who wants ( or, as he would say, 
" wishes *' or " desires " ) to be genteel. The 
" want " idiom is firmly fixed in our lan- 
guage, and it seems already to have displaced 
the " wish " idiom of Shakspere and the 
Bible. 
Cambridgb, Mass. Robert Greenleaf, 



HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 



A novel, as pretty nearly everybody knows, 
is a long story. Further than that, the 
average thinker has not gone. He does not 
appreciate the points of difference, other than 
length, between the short story and the long 
story, or novel. Not until he comes to writ- 
ing the latter, perhaps, does he find the rules 
that govern its construction. 

The young writer who wishes to try his 
hand at something more ambitious than the 
short story should first assure himself that 
he is fitted for the task. Minor novelists, 
according to the editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, are divided into three classes : those 
who know how to write but have nothing to 
write about, those who have something to 
write about but do not know how to write it, 
and those who have nothing to write about 
and could not write about it if they did. 
Now, in this article, I shall eliminate the first 
class because I cannot furnish the outlines of 
stories, and the third class because it would 
be an utter waste of time to talk with such 
people. But the writer who has something 
worth saying, and hesitates because he does 
not know how it should be set down on paper, 
furnishes a student. 

There are two essential things in a novel : 
characters and plot. Both should be con- 
ceived before the first word is written. It is 
excellent practice to make an outline of th€ 
plot, filling in the development of each chap- 
ter, showing how the movement gets under 
way and how it reaches its culmination of 



interest near the last in what is termed the- 
climax. Many authors of note also catalogue 
their characters on paper, giving the names, 
descriptions, relationships, approximate value 
or position, and other attributes. One, or 
sometimes two, of these must serve as the 
principal character or characters — the hera 
or heroine. All of the others must be people 
who come into direct contact with the prin- 
cipal characters or by whose deeds the lives, 
of the principal characters are influenced. 
There should be no superfluous characters, 
except by way of making the story more 
artistic, say by way of contrast. Time was 
when in plays they made the villain especially 
black and wicked, merely to emphasize the 
type of his opposite — the hero. This, in 
modified form, is permissible in a novel. 

The first chapter should accomplish two 
things : first, the introduction, either directly 
by his entrance upon the scene, or indirectly 
by comment about him, of the hero; second, 
the beginning of the plot. This latter may be 
merely a suggestion of what is to follow, or 
it may be the first action of the story. 

A novel, like a short story, should begin 
with something besides prosy description or 
mere ticketing of characters. There should 
be a stage set, as it were, with the play under 
way when the first glimpse is given. The first 
chapter should be strong, holding, impelling. 
Unless it is, the reader or publisher will 
reject the manuscript. " David Harum " was 
offered to almost every publisher in the.- 
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country without a word of commendation in 
return until Ripley Hitchcock, now of the A. 
S. Barnes Publishing Company, took hold of 
it, extracted an exceedingly strong chapter 
from the middle and put it first — and made 
of the book a story that sold at the next 
oflFering. 

What may be termed the body of the book 
must of course carry the story forward sys- 
tematically, entertainingly, on a constantly 
ascending plane of interest. The attention of 
the reader must be gripped at the outset and 
held firmly till the end. When the interest 
reaches its culmination, the story terminates 
in a climax and a conclusion. The former is 
the dramatic point toward which the whole 
has been progressing, and the latter the 
chapter or two necessary for an explanation 
of the future of the characters, for their final 
disposal. As this conclusion is necessarily in 
the nature of an anti-climax, it should be as 
short as possible. 

Dissecting the novel, we find that it is 
composed of a series of units called chapters. 
These are not mere mechanical breaks to 
make the reading easier, but links in the 
whole chain. Each is practically a sho^ story 
by itself, with introduction, body proper, and 
climax ; each is a miniature reproduction, in 
outline or construction, of the whole novel. 
The failure of the young writer to appreciate 
that chapters must have a certain form, with 
interest in the ascending plane from the first 
sentence to the climax, mars more novels 
than any other one thing. I am in a position 
to examine perhaps a dozen or more books 
in manuscript each month, and I find this the 
prevailing fault. Often the chapters begin 
well and then taper oflf in interest ; often the 
climax is reached in the middle, and the lat- 
ter half is given over to explanation. It 
seems to me a novel should be considered as 
a stairway, with the top step the climax, and 
every other step a chapter, each a definite 
gain toward the top one, yet each complete 
in itself, beginning at the foot of the preced- 
ing one, and rising to the foot of the suc- 
ceeding one. 

In shaping the story, the matter of chapter 
length should be considered. As nearly as 
possible the divisions should be of the same 



length. This does not mean that an incident 
must be cut short or padded out because it 
does not fill the required number of pages ; 
but merely that the incident should be so 
shaped itself that it naturally falls into the 
right space. A book in which the chapters 
are of about the same length is easier to read 
and more attractive in every way than one 
in which length is an un-noted quality. 

As I have suggested, the chapters must 
also be the natural divisions, and not me- 
chanical word-castles. A break in the story 
is needed for practically every change in the 
point of view, the scene, the group of char- 
acters before the reader, and for minor 
reasons that will suggest themselves. In one 
chapter, perhaps, the story will be given to 
the reader as the hero sees it enacted ; in 
another as the villain lives it ; in still another 
as some other character notes the actions of 
these two ; each is a unit by itself, of neces- 
sity a chapter. Again, a conversation or 
incident may occur in one chapter. Perhaps 
the reader is shown the preparations for a 
picnic. Now, when the scene shifts to the 
picnic, it is obvious that a new unit of place 
presents itself and demands a chapter division. 
Still again, the talk or deeds of one group 
of characters is in itself a unit ; when another 
group comes before the reader, the story, 
except for the plot-thread, takes an entirely 
new tack, and another dividing line is reached. 

Unlike the short story, it is not necessary 
for every part of a novel to carry the story 
a step nearer the climax. Very often one 
chapter describes a dramatic situation as one 
character sees it, and the next goes over the 
same ground of the plot by describing it as 
another feasts his eyes upon it. Both reach 
the same climax by different roads. 

After these fundamentals have been mas- 
tered and absorbed by the study of many 
books, the writer must determine for himself 
his. aptitude for novel writing. Usually the 
beginner tries the short story, first, and after 
making a success of that, the novel. Writers 
who have failed miserably with the short 
fiction, however, have been known to make 
brilliant successes at longer work. It is all 
a question of natural inclination and ability. 

Spare Moments. Leslie W. Quirk, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
♦ ♦ • 

Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman has stirred 
up the resentment of the inhabitants of 
Metuchen, N. J., by her latest novel, "The 
Doctor." The scenes of the book are evi- 



dently laid in New Jersey, and the Metuchen 
folk are sure Mrs. Freeman intended to de- 
scribe the places in and near their home, and 
that the originals of some of the characters 
are townspeople. Mrs. Freeman denies this 
and says that the story was planned before 
she came to Metuchen to live ; and that 
while the town in a general way may have 
served as the model for "Banbridge," the 
characters, both principal and subsidiary, 
were sketched in detail some years ago. 
Mrs. Freeman says further that she should 
consider it dishonorable to put her friends 
into any book. " I would never steal the 
purse or the personality of one I knew," she 
says. " I should regard either action in the 
same light." In view of these facts, it is in- 
teresting to know that in an interview pub- 
lished in the New York Herald in May, 1903, 
Mrs. Freeman said : " Some of these days I 
shall write a story about New Jersey life. 
Do you know that New. Jersey is full of ro- 
mance, as full as it is of mosquitoes ? Yes, 
indeed, if I'd been born and brought up in 
Metuchen, I'd have found just as quaint and 
romantic people to write about here in Jer- 

, sey as ever stepped through the pages qf a 
New England story book. For people arc 
all alike, especially if they happen to be 
women, whether they live in Massachusetts 
or Metuchen." 

• * • 

The assertion that " the rates for jokes in 
New York run anywhere from $2.50 a joke 
to twenty-five cents" might give a better 
idea of actual conditions if it were changed 
to read, " anywhere from twenty-five cents 
to $2.50." 

• * • 

Writers do not always recognize the im- 
portance of the hyphen. Its omission in the 
case of compound adjectives often causes 
ambiguity, if not serious misunderstanding. 
For instance, the Boston Herald speaks 
editorially of " Alderman Tim Sullivan's in- 
decent poster bill." It refers, of course, to 
Alderman Sullivan's indecent-poster bill, but 
without the hyphen its commendatory com- 
ment, " Good for Tim ! " seems hardly justi- 
fied. When the New York Sun speaks of 
Mayor Johnson's prophecy that Cleveland 
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" will have three cent car lines in operation 
within six months," it means, of course, 
three-cent car lines. The hyphen is an im- 
portant punctuation mark, and it must not 
be misused, or omitted without discretion. 
Its practical importance was illustrated once 
by its absence in a printed enactment of Con- 
gress specifying certain articles free of cus- 
toms duty. In this specification appeared 
the words *' fruit, seeds," as they are here 
printed. Importers of fruit claimed that 
under this section of the law all kinds of 
fruit, as well as all kinds of seeds, should be 
admitted free of duty. The collector decided 
that the comma was a typographical error, 
that it was the intent of Congress to use the 
compound word " fruit-seeds," that " fruit " 
qualified " seeds," and that only seeds of fruit 
were free of duty. On appeal it was decided 
that the enactment must be construed strictly 
by the official print, and fruits as well as 
seeds were made free of duty. Thus the sub- 
stitution of a comma for a hyphen deprived 
the United States of duties amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. 
♦ * ♦ 
The American Israelite reminds writers 
that the word " Jew " is a noun. " To use 
It as an adjective," it says, " is a discourtesy ; 
as a verb an insult." The suggestion is epi- 
grammatic enough to be remembered, and 
it should not be forgotten. w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
must be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 



If I write Stories for a magazine and they 
are afterward printed in book form, do I 
realize anything from the sale of the book ? 

J. p. c. 

f When an editor buys a story for a maga- 
zine, he acquires the copyright, unless some 
provision to the contrary is made. The 
story then belongs to him, and the author 
has no further financial interest in it. An 
editor might thus buy a dozen stories from 
an author for his magazine, and afterward 
republish them in book form without paying 
any royalty. Some editors in paying for a 



story send a receipt for the author to sign, 
which expressly transfers copyright and gives 
all rights to the editor. If an author wishes 
to retain control of his stories after maga- 
zine publication, he must reserve book rights. 
As a matter of fact, it is seldom worth while 
to reprint magazine stories in book form, 
and in the comparatively few cases when an 
author does want to make a book of his 
stories editors are usually willing to give him 
the necessary permission without hesitation, 
as a matter of courtesy. — w. H. h. ] 



Kindly let me know which magazines buy 
blank verse. m. z. 

[ Almost any magazine publishing matter 
of general literary interest will buy blank 
verse if it is good enough, but blank verse 
is seldom good enough to print. — w. h. n. ] 



EDITING AN AUTHOR. 



By this expression I refer to the habit, 
rather increasing on the whole, of making 
additions, revisions, or changes in articles or 
poems. This is what is called in popular lan- 
guage " a burning question " among writers 
of hymns and poets. I recall that Chadwick 
wrote me two or three times, asking, in an 
injured tone, why I added verses to his poems 
printed in Every Other Sunday. My reply 
was that I did not add any lines, and should 
never meditate any such audacious act. But 
I was assured that stanzas had been added 
to the original, and on investigation found 
that they sprung from an English source. 
This kind of editing Friend Chadwick de- 
nounced, and I joined in his hearty protest. 
My error came in taking the poems in ques- 
tion from an English hymn-book, which was 
nearest at hand, without verifying the stanzas 
by Chadwick's own book. This is only one 
instance of many where individuals think they 
can improve a poem or hymn, and proceed 
to write something which carries out that 
idea. The entire result is then given out as 
from the first author's pen. 

I have been guilty myself of changing 
words in certain hymns, and some of our 
best men have perpetrated the same deed. 
In most cases I think I could justify what 
little I have done. But the confession might 
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as well be made that it is a dangerous thing 
to do. One hardly knows where to draw 
the ethical line. A given poem is the product 
of an individual mind; it is his property, and 
the blame and the credit of its demerits or 
merits are his. How far such alterations 
are pardonable is a question that might well 
be taken up by ministerial circles and dis- 
cussed, at least once. But I am not alluding 
to the minor crime of changing a word here 
and there, while still preserving the intrinsic 
meaning. The chief protest of authors 
against such editing arises when whole 
stanzas are introduced. I have a case in 
point. 

Most of the readers of the Christian Reg- 
ister have either read or heard of " Each in 
His Own Tongue," a poem of four stanzas, 
by Professor William H. Carruth, of Law- 
rence, Kansas. It has acquired a deserved 
fame, and will rank among " the poems we 
ought to read." It begins : — 

"A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell." 

An individual declared the other day that 
a stanza had been omitted from the edition 
which is on sale in the Unitarian Book Room 
As I had knowledge of the source of publi- 
cation, and knew that the booklet had been 
submitted to Professor Carruth before print- 
ing, and as he was an old friend, I wrote 
him for the facts. I stated that we had been 
indicted for the omission of an important 
stanza, and transmitted to him a copy of the 
lines said to be missing from this edition. 
The following response came quite 
promptly : — 

" I am not responsible for this stanza. 
The four stanzas which you have printed are 
all I wrote. Every week some one sends 
me proposed additions and alterations. A 
clergyman in England has seven additional 
stanzas, so I am told. A Congregatioucil 
minister in California sends me three addi- 
tional stanzas which he has composed. A 
lady from New England argues with me, 
through six pages, to change ' autumn ' to 
* beauty ' in the second stanza. The whole 
thing might have been better, but I can't 
change it now." 

Of course- this author is safe with us ; but 
how will it be in other quarters when we 



behold such a desire to edit, alter, build out, 
and otherwise transform the original ? 

I might put certain questions in view of 
this case and others like it. Ought we not 
to be very conservative in what we call the 
editing of material for our own notions or 
needs ? Is there a property right which an 
author has in his productions, which makes 
this an ethical question ? Is not this, also, 
an entering w.edge for mutilation of classics . 
and changes in literature calculated to de- 
teriorate good standards ? I know how diffi- 
cult it is to draw hard and fast lines in such 
matters. For instance, there are those who 
scorn the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment : they declare that it is a diluting of 
dignified literary form. On the other hand, 
very many welcome the book as translating 
into living terms language which has become 
hardened into meaningless familiarity. Or, 
as another illustration, there are those who 
believe in omitting stanzas from hymns and 
taking full liberty with regard to the use of 
them, while others are strenuous that the full 
mind of the author should be revealed by the 
reading and entire use of a hymn. I fancy 
there will never be a common ground on 
which we can stand. These differences are 
partly temperamental, partly springing from 
literary tastes, and partly insistence on a 
theory. I think, however, there are certain 
rights which an author has, and in behalf of 
those I offer a gentle but firm plea. 

The Christian Register. Edward A. Horton. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Charlotte Becker, whose poem, " A Con- 
queror," was printed in Ainslee's for March, 
was born and has always lived in Buffalo. 
She was educated at The Misses Masters' 
School at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and in 
Europe. 1 hree or four years ago she had 
a small book of verse, entitled " The Glass 
of Time," pu!)lished by Langworthy & 
Stevens, of Chicago. She has had poems 
published in Harper's Magazine, Harper's 
Bazar, Life, Mnslec's, the Smart Set, the 
Cosmopolitan, the Reader, the Metropolitan, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and other maga- 
zines. Several of her verses have been set 

to music bv well-known composers, among> 
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them, C. B. Hawley and Mrs. Amy Wood- 
forde-Finder. Last year Miss Becker wrote 
a masque, ** Tout Comprendre C'est Tout 
Pardonner," which was performed at " Hill- 
crest," Mrs. Wolcott's country-place in the 
■Genesee valley. 



Julia Truitt Bishop, whose story, "The 
Mountains of Peace," was published in the 
Woman's Home Companion for March, is a 
native of Louisiana, and has for some years 
been a resident of New Orleans. Mrs. 
Bishop has done all kinds of newspaper 
work, from setting type on a country news- 
paper to writing all the editorial matter on 
a morning paper, but for several years now 
she haa devoted herself entirely to short- 
story writing. She has written in a variety 
of styles, but has succeeded best with stories 
of homely life, such as " The Mountains of 
Peace," in the Woman's Home Companion ; 
"The Head of the Firm," "Uncle Johnny 
Dodd's Church," and " The Runaway In- 
mate." published in Munsey's ; and " Police- 
man Flynn's Golden Wedding," published in 
the Criterion. She has also taken a prize in 
one of the Black Cat contests. 



Jane W. Guthrie, whose story, "The 
Human Instinct," was published in Ainslee's 
for March, was born in Chillicothe, O.^ 
where she grew up in the atmosphere of a 
fine library and a rare collection of Ameri- 
cana, gathered when comparatively few 
people in that region, with the exception of 
her father and her uncle, to whom the collec- 
tion belonged, knew what Americana are. 
She married Frank W. Guthrie, whose rail- 
road interests took him from city to city, and 
it was in 1895, while they were living in 
Duluth, that Mrs. Guthrie did her first writ- 
ing for publication, taking up the occupation 
as recreation and as a means of entertain- 
ment, as she was a stranger in Duluth. For 
three years she edited a department in the 
Saturday evening issue of the Duluth Even- 
ing Herald, and she acknowledges her debt 
to the editors for the training she obtained 
there. Her first magazine article, a sketch 
of Old 'Blue and White pottery ware, was 
published in 1898, and she has since had arti- 
cles in Munsey's, the Outlook, Harper's 



Magazine, Harper's Bazar, the Four Track 
News, and the Metropolitan, and many arti- 
cles in newspapers. In 1901 she wrote a 
short history of the city of Duluth, called 
" The Story of Duluth." Her intellectual 
interest turns to American history and its 
allied branches, ethnology, and domestic arts 
and crafts, and " The Human Instinct " is 
her first attempt at fiction. Mrs. Guthrie is 
a member of the New York ,branch of the 
Sequoyia League, organized for the purpose 
of ameliorating the condition of the Indians 
and stimulating their industries. 



Henry Fletcher Harris, whose poem, 
" The Silent Life," appeared in Harper's 
Magazine for March, is a brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Lundy H. Harris, co-author of "The 
Jessica Letters," and a frequent contributor 
to current magazines and periodicals. Mr. 
Harris's present home is Oakland, Fla., al- 
though most of his life has been spent in 
Georgia, his native state. He has been writ- 
ing only about a year, but he has had two 
poems accepted by Harper's Magazine, two 
by the Century, two by the Independent, and 
two by Tom Watson's Magazine. His poem, 
" The Faith in Doubt," which was printed in 
Harper's Magazine for July, 1905, has been 
set to music by William Roebuck, of Chicago. 



Mrs. Elizabeth Hovey-King, the author of 
" Lady Mary's Elopement," in Lippincott's 
Magazine for March, is a resident of Wash- 
ington, and says she began first publishing 
poems, then promoted herself to articles and 
essays, finally reached the stage of books, 
and then fell back to the lucrative and easy 
art of short stories, hujnorous and fun- 
making anecdotes, and short lifelike sketches. 
She has contributed to the "Walnuts and 
Wine" department of Lippincott's for a 
number of years. Regarding the oft-repeated 
complaint against the " cold-blooded printed 
rejection slip," she says : "The courtesy of 
the letters I receive from my editors when 
* turning down ' my stories can be surpassed 
only by the kindly ones they send in accept- 
ance, and the generous checks they send, and 
were it not for the latter I should feel flat- 
tered always by the nature of the former. 
True, I do have a fe^y.gRggl^^ ^!»5^|b)^le 
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never look upon them as an act of dis- 
courtesy. Far from it. The printed slip is, 
in fact, the body-gnard of the much-abused 
editor." Mrs. Hovey-King is an occasional 
contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
other foreign papers, and also a writer of 
special matter for prominent domestic papers. 



Grace Kingsley, whose story, "The Ad- 
ventures of Yen Sing," appeared in Short 
Stories for March, having spent nearly all 
her life in California — she was born in 
Michigan — has had peculiar advantages for 
the study of the romantic condition of 
Spanish-American life, and the mysterious 
alien customs and character of the Chinese. 
Growing up in the atmosphere of legend and 
romance, she has absorbed, unconsciously, 
many of the details of the alien life about 
her, and since beginning to write she has 
made a special study of these conditions. 
Stories and sketches by Miss Kingsley along 
these lines have appeared from time to time 
in local papers, and her story, "The Trans- 
planting of Mrs. Sing," which was published 
in the January Red Book, was copied in the 
Honolulu Commercial Advertiser as being an 
excellent bit of local color, as well as a study 
of the difficult relations between the Cau- 
casian and the Mongolian. Miss Kingsley 
is private secretary to the superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles, having held that 
position for the past ten- years. 



Elizabeth Moorhead, who had a story, 
"The Conquered," in Harper's Magazine 
for March, is Mrs. Elizabeth Moorhead Ver- 
morcken. She was born in Pittsburg, and is 
at present a resident of New York, but she 
has spent much time abroad. Her literary 
work hitherto has been confined to book re- 
views and nrt criticism for the Pittsburg 
press, and to lectures and classes dealing 
with French and English fiction and poetry. 



"John Barton Oxford" the name signed 
to the story,' "The Pride of Mrs. Dobbins," 
in Munsey*s Magazine for March, is one of 
the pen names used by Richard Barker Shel- 
ton, who has also published much work under 
his own name. For a period of seven years 
Mr. Shelton was connected with the Boston 



public library, and it was while he was there 
— in 1899 — that his first stories appeared in 
the Black Cat, the Criterion, Munse/s, and 
the papers supplied by various newspaper 
syndicates. Three years ago Mr. Shelton 
took up short-story writing as a profession, 
and he has since had stories published in 
Munsey*s, the Black Cat, Everybody's, Les- 
lie's ( now the American Illustrated ), the 
Woman's Home Companion, the Youth's 
Companion, and others, besides writing a 
vast amount of fiction for the newspapers 
and newspaper syndicates. He prefers seri- 
ous writing, but has succeeded better with? 
humorous matter. Since entering literary 
work he has resided in Hampton, N. H., and 
a study of local character gave him the 
stories, "The Pride of Mrs. Dobbins," "The 
Way Mysterious," in the January Munsey 
(published under the pen name "Sidney 
Hodges Cole " ), " Sister Martin's Circus 
Prayer," in the January Black Cat, as well 
as other stories of rural New England which 
will appear later in various publications. 



Arthur Stanley Wheeler, whose story, 
"Tied," was printed in the Smart Set for 
March, is a son of Professor Arthur M. 
Wheeler, the present head of the history de- 
partment at * Yale, a noted lecturer, and 
author of " Sketches from English History." 
Mr. Wheeler is twenty-four years old, and 
was graduated from Yale in 1902. While at 
college he twice took the Curtis prize in Eng- 
lish composition, and in his senior year was 
awarded the University Poetry prize. For 
two years following his graduation he wrote 
practically nothing, whether verse or prose, 
but in 1904 the Smart Set accepted a short 
story, and since then it has taken others. 
Collier's Weekly also has accepted a story 
from Mr. Wheeler. At present he is trying 
to find time for the completion of a novelette. 



Martha Wolfenstein, whose death occurred 
March 17, at the age of thirty-six, was the 
author of "Idyls of the Gass," which was 
one of the literary sensations of 1902, when 
it was published by the Jewish Publication 
Society. The book was afterward published 
by the Macmillan Company, and has been 
translated into German and Polish, besides 
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running serially in a Vienna journal. Miss 
Wolfenstein was the daughter of Dr. S. 
Wolfenstein, superintendent of the Jewish 
Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, O. She had 
contributed stories to Lippincott's, the Out- 
look, the Jewish Comment, of Baltimore, the 
Jewish World, of London, and other Jewish 
journals. At the time of her death, she was 
at work upon a drama which it was predicted 
would be her greatest success. It was her 
wish that she might be spared to complete 
this work, and she did succeed in completing 
the main body of it, although she had planned 
a revision of it before submitting it for pub- 
lication. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHOPS 



Ffoade. — In Herbert Paul's recently-pub- 
lished life of James Anthony Froude there 
are many interesting details of the historian's 
persistent and unsparing research among 
state papers and other documents. No his- 
torian, the bioa^rapher declares, has ever 
been more diligent than Froude was in read- 
ing and collating manuscripts. " For Henry's 
reign alone he read and transcribed 687 
pages in his small, close handwriting." He 
made a no less exacting search of the 
Spanish archives in the ancient moated castle 
at Simancas for the material he used in deal- 
ing with Elizabeth's reign. In forty-six 
rooms of the castle there are 100,000 bundles 
of papers — there are 33,000,000 documents, 
it is said. They were guarded with the great- 
est care — until 1841 no outsider was allowed 
to inspect them. For searching the priceless 
archives Froude obtained special privileges. 
He studied not only at Simancas, where 
none had been before him, but also in Paris, 
in Bnissels, and in Vienna. The documents 
he read were in half a dozen languages, 
sometimes in the vilest scrawls. Long after- 
ward he described his own experience in his 
own graphic way. " Often at the end of a 
page," he said, " I have felt as after descend- 
ing a precipice, and have wondered how I 
got down. I had to cut my way through a 
jungle, for no one had opened the road for 
me. I have been turned into rooms piled to 
the window sill with bundles of dust-covered 
dispatches, and told to make the best of it. 



Often I have found the sand glistening on 
the ink where it had been sprinkled when a 
page was turned. There the letter had lain, 
never looked at again since it was read and 
put away." 

And the hand that sanded the wet ink — 
perhaps the jeweled hand of Cardinal 
Ximenes himself — had been dust for cen- 
turies. Some idea of the enormous labor 
undergone by Froude at Simancas can be 
gained, Mr. Paul reminds us, by examination 
of the now available translations by Martin 
Hume of the ** Calendar of Letters and State 
Papers " relative to English affairs in the old 
castle. Major Hume has publicly testified 
to his indebtedness to Froude when the 
translation was difficult and doubtful. Alt 
Fronde's transcripts, a prodigious mass, are 
now in the British Museum. It is amusing 
to recall the facts that Freeman, who at- 
tacked Froude for incorrectly transcribing or 
abstracting manuscripts, knew not one word 
of Spanish, and had never seen Samancas. — 
New York Tribune. 

Harben.— Will N. Harben lives with his 
books. When T found him a few days ago 
he was just outside of his New York home, 
strolling in Morningside Park, up and down, 
utterly oblivious of the idlers on the benches 
and the children in the paths, and seemingly 
as idle as any. When T taxed him with this 
he laughed, and, leading the way to a seat 
in the shade, drew forth and showed to me 
a few sheets from a tiny scratch pad about 
as large as his hand. 

" See." said he, '* here are the notes for 
the first eleven chapters of a new novel. I 
jotted them down this morning, but I have 
been planning those chapters and thinking 
about them for the last four months. Now 
I have them all before me — in my mind, you 
understand — and I can put them down on 
paper without more ado. And the rest of it 
will come easily ; because I have thought it 
all out. I can sec the whole thing before me 
now : and these notes are all the written 
memoranda 1 shall need before I begin the 
actual writing. That is what I was doing 
when you came, thinking it all over, advanc- 
ing through the story in my mind, passing 
from incident to incident and from scene to 
scene. W^hen I come to put it on paper I 
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shall be familiar with every detail of it. So, 
you see, I was not idle." 

He told me that he worked regularly, ami 
that the " putting on paper " of a novel, as 
he expressed it, took him not longer than 
three months, at the most, but that he often 
spent six or eight months previous to that in 
planning his story and working out its prob- 
lems. 

*' What do you do during that time ? " I 
asked innocently. 

" Do ? Why, I think about my story and 
nothing else. It might look as if I was 
idling, but I give all my thoughts to the 
story, and I don't have time to do anything 
else." 

Harben does not write short stories at 
these periods because they take his attention 
away from the longer, more absorbing 
theme. He writes few short stories now, at 
any rate- It seems like coming to too nar- 
row canvas after the broader one, he said. 
The few stories that he does write are always 
done in the period immediately following the 
completion of a book. I suggested that 
this was a sort of let-down, a discharge of 
his overplus energies, and he smilingly as- 
sented that this might be so. 

After many years of work, Harben's suc- 
cess came with the publication of a collection 
of short stories that had previously appeared 
at different times through the periodicals of 
the country. It was entitled " North 
Georgia Sketches," and it brought its author 
instant recognition as a writer of merit. 

Among the many letters which the novelist 
now received was one from William Dean 
Howells, written in behalf of the Harpers, 
asking if the author would not submit to that 
firm the manuscript of a novel, its scenes 
laid in the same field occupied by the " North 
Georgia Sketches." Harben sent " Wester- 
velt," which was published forthwith. It had 
previously been rejected by all of the leading 
publishers in the country, including the Har- 
pers. — Vivian M. Moses, in the New York 
Times. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



A School of Fiction. — After one of the latest 
attempts to arouse interest in fiction writing 



as a branch of tuition, some little ridicule was 
showered upon those who were supposed to 
be desirous of being made over into authors. 
Certain writers of reputation who confessed 
to working intuitively vigorously scouted the 
idea of " making an artist " out of the raw 
material among us, of teaching the would-be 
author how the thing is to be done ; but the 
truth is that the idea actually in contem- 
plation was largely to teach the aspirant how 
he was not to do it. 

The art of how not to do it is a very desir- 
able branch of study ; its advantages to the 
tyro are obvious, and even accredited authors 
might sometimes do welj to take heed to it. 
If the happily accomplished writer of short 
stories, for instance, could sometimes be 
privately restrained from less happy elongated 
attempts, and if beginners could find their 
bearings through the channels of regular 
teaching, instead of through premature efforts 
for publicity, both the public and the profes- 
sion would feel a relief. The works of 
standard writers themselves might occasion- 
ally have yielded a double pleasure if some 
of the more ponderous meanderings of old 
had been guided a little by restraining hands 
along the lines of how not to do it. If the 
incipient movement ( supposing it to take 
effect ) were to result in the founding of a 
school of fiction — a school of fiction proper, 
that is to say — perhaps the effect might be 
the portentous one of swelling the already 
overprofuse production of fiction — and who 
would not protest against such a contin- 
gency ? — but a school of literature in all its 
departments would be another matter. An 
enterprise of the latter description would em- 
brace a wide field of mental exercise, and fic- 
tion itself would be but one corner within it 
— a corner from which some approaching 
steps might perhaps be duly averted. 

The would-be writers are writing already ; 
they are not ( usually ) waiting for ideas to 
be given them, and blunders and all, they will 
go on their way : what they want is not to be 
taught how to write, but how they are not to 
^o it. — Leila R. Ramsdell, in the New York 
Times Saturday Review. 

Great Poetry. — The real reason why no 
great poetry is written nowadays is that we 
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have no poets who have the strength and 
patience to be true to themselves, to say 
what they have to say in simple and un- 
affected language. They are tied to the con- 
ventions of their art, and follow the shadow 
rather than the substance. They would do 
well to remember the saying of Wordsworth, 
that a great poet has to make his audience, 
which is surely the same as saying that the 
great poet is he who is least indebted to the 
conventions of poetry that satisfy a shallow 
present-day criticism, he who is a new voice 
and not a mere echo. And to those who 
have lingered in the treasure-houses of Eng- 
lish poetry it must be apparent that our 
great poets are at their best in those songs 
that in their sweetness and simplicity seem 
to come direct from the heart itself, for the 
language of all true and great passion is 
simple. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
the great poets have so often been neglected 
for lesser spirits is that their beauties are 
for the inner eye, their harmojiies for the 
inner ear. and so do not meet with the im- 
mediate acceptance that waits on the sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal of the inferior 
poetry which pleases with a meaningless 
jingle of words ; for simplicity of expression 
must not be confounded with simplicity of 
thought, the rule rather being that poverty 
of thought is betrayed by extravagance of 
language. And by thought is meant the 
images and atmosphere which the poet con- 
ceives in his own mind and strives by the 
medium of words to impart to the minds of 
others. The great artist is he twho by the 
use and combination of words in no way 
remarkable of themselves produces a strik- 
ing eflFcct,— throws the glamour of poetry 
over the minds of his readers. To step out- 
side the domain of lyrical poetry for a mo- 
ment in order to prove what an effect can 
be wrought by a combination of simple and 
everyday words, let us quote three lines : — - 

" The light that never was on sea or land, . . . 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun, . . . 
ITie silence that is in the starry sky." 

These lines have nothing of the adornment 
of rhyme or metre about them : they are, in 
fact, in form and expression, scarcely re- 
moved from prose, and yet they have to the 



full the indefinable essence of great poetry. 
We cannot describe the exact effect they 
produce in us, because they chain us down to- 
no one fixed idea, but fill us with strange 
and yearning thoughts, translate us to other 
worlds wonderful and changing as the hues 
of sunset itself. Wordsworth, indeed, is a 
master of the art of weaving into the seem- 
ingly simple phrase the beauty of things far 
off and dimly imagined, and of giving to that 
beauty the indescribable touch of pathos 
which .Aristotle considered the chief attribute 
of all great poetry. 

" Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, ' 
And battles long ago." 

And what could be simpler and sweeter 
than the song of Shakspere scattered about 
his dramas ? It is worthy of remark by the 
budding poets of to-day who are running 
amuck among the strange and tuneless 
metres of their own invention that nearly all 
the best and most quoted lines in English 
poetry are to be found in octo or decasyllabic 
verse. The reason for this is not far to 
seek, because in poetry, as well as in prose, 
that which is best said is generally that 
which is shortest said, and the perfect crafts- 
man is he who is most sparing of his mate- 
rial, — '* infinite riches in a little room." " I 
read poetry first for sound, and then for 
sense," said — was it Ruskin ? And by 
*' sense " the author of this remark did not 
mean that poetry should be didactic, a vehicle 
for copybook maxims : he desired only that 
it should convey some meaning either to the 
imagination or to actual experience. Such 
a saying as Flaubert's, that a beautiful verse 
meaning nothing is superior to a less beau- 
tiful verse meaning something, is too foolish 
to merit argument. How can that be beau- 
tiful which means nothing ? 
Such lines as 

" Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn " ; 

or, 

" For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drunk the milk of Paradise " ; — 

lines of simple, mystical, and poetical beauty, 
and belonging to the domain of poetry alone. 
Digitized by VJi^v/QlC 
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are they not full of meaning, haunting, sug- 
gestive, mysterious ? But the champions of 
this absurd statement turn to Swinburne to 
^ive it point and say : " Here is beauty with- 
out meaning ! Here are words, beautiful 
words, and nothing more." To these we 
would quote the opening line of " Hes- 
peria " : " Out of the golden, remote, wild 
west where the sea without shore is," and 
ask them to match that line either for beauty 
of expression or. suggestion from any of the 
poet's tuneful, meaningless rhapsodies. The 
reply will be, " But that is the most beau- 
tiful line in all Swinburne." Yes, for the 
simple reason that it has meaning as well as 
sound. There are many poems we should 
like to quote in support of our plea for sim- 
plicity, did space allow- But turn to the 
" Golden Treasury," you who would learn 
the way of excellence ; for there you shall 
see that, where simplicity is, there is strength 
and grace and loveliness. — The Academy. 

Yellow Newspaper Glossary* Continued* — 

Atoms — The place to which victims of an 
explosion are blown. 

Banquet Table — Something that groans 
under a wealth of delicious viands, and from 
which seasonable delicacies are served. 

Bride — An accomplished young woman 
who enters on the arm of her father, is a 
vision of loveliness, and receives many costly 
and useful presents. 

Bridegroom — An unimportant person of 
the male persuasion. 

Carnival — A celebration closing in a blaze 
of glory. 

Cold Blood — Something in which murder 
is committed. 

Fire — A process which causes buildings 
to go up in smoke or to be reduced to ashes, 
leaving only smouldering ruins. 

Fugitive — A person who makes good his 
escape. 

Hero — He who rescues a drowning per- 
son just as he is sinking for the third time. 

Lie — That which is nailed. 

Life — Something that is snuffed out. 

Murder — A crime committed in cold 
blood ; a dastardly deed. 

Murderer — A human monster ; a fiend in 
Jiuman shape ; a fiend incarnate. 



Only Ornament — The gift of the bride- 
groom. 

Plot — A scheme which is nipped in the 
bud. 

Political Meeting ( our side's ) — A gather- 
ing which packs the hall from pit to dome ; 
an outpouring of the representative citizen- 
ship of the community. 

Political Meeting ( the other fellow's ) — A 
gathering composed of only twenty-four per- 
sons by actual count, fully one-half of whom 
attended merely out of curiosity. 

Pool of Blood — That in which a murdered 
person is found lying. 

Prisoner — A person taken into custody 
and lodged in jail. 

Society — A portion of the commanity 
which frequently is all agog and often in a 
flutter of excitement. 

Street C>r — An instrument of torture in 
which human beings are packed like sardines 
in a box. 

Toastmaster — A man who makes a few 
well-chosen remarks, which often are appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Victims ( of a fatal accident ) — Persons 
who are plunged, dashed, or hurled into 
eternity. 

Wreck — A catastrophe in which cars are 
reduced to junk, smashed into kindling wood, 
or crushed like eggshells. — New York Sun. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[For the convenience of readers The Wkitee will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount giTen 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writee when they write.] 

CowPER. W. C. Brownell. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) foe 
April. 

DicKF.N's i>: Switzerland. Deshler Welch. Har* 
pet's \foRarAne ( 38 c. ) for April. 

The Lighthouse Builder's Son ( Robert Louis 
Stevenson ). Ariadne Gilbert. St. Nicholas ( i8 c. ) 
'or April. 

Stray Notes on Stage Humor. Brander Matthews.^ 
Appleton's Booklovers Magazine ( 38 c. ) for ApriL/ IV_ 

'J'he Modern Public Library. Hamilton^ell. 
AppUton's Bookloi'ers Magazine ( rf c. ) for April. 
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SoMK Famous American Songs. I. — " Old Folks 
at Home," by Stephen Collins Foster. Illustrated. 
Gustav Kobbe. Delineator (18 c. ) for April. 

SoMR Heroinrs of Shakspbre. by Their Imper- 
sonators—Portia. Illustrated. Dorothy Donnelly. 
Dilineator ( 18 c. ) for April. 

What Life Means to Me. John Burroughs. Cos- 
mopolitan ( 13 c. ) for April. 

TF.MPTAT10NS OF a Young Journalist. T. T. Wil- 
liams. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for April. 

William Dean IIowells. With portraits. Strand 
( 13 c. ) for April. 

Tolstoy as Prophet. Vernon Lee. North Ameri- 
can Review ( 53 c. ) for April. 

Literary Tact. Michael White. Critic ( 28 c. ) for 
April. 

A Concord Note-Book. VIII. — The Women of 
Concord : Louisa Alcott and Her Circle. F. B. San- 
bom. Critic ( 28 c. ) for April. 

The Young Goethe. Elisabeth Luther Cary. Critic 

< 28 c. ) for April. 

Letters of a Poet to a Musician ( Lafcadio 
Hearn to Henry E. Krehbiel ). Critic (38 c.) for 
April. 

James Matthew Barrib. Illustrated. " E. M. D." 
Critic ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Some Representative American Story Tellers. 
Arthur B. Maurice. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. W. D. Howells. Book' 
man (28 c. ) for April. 

Some French-Canadian Writers. Author ( Lon- 
don ) ( 18 c. ) for March. 

The Poet Who Could Wait ( Walt Whitman ) . 
Isaac H. Platt. Book News (8c.) for April. 

Wordsworth, the Nature-Loving Poet. Lortnda 
L. Bryant. Book News (8c.) for April. 

Lesser Literary Centres of America. Edwin 
Carlile Litscy. Book News (8c.) for April. 

Wordsworth's " The White Doe of Rylstonb." 
Maurice G. Hering. Reprinted from the Westminster 
Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for April. 

A Tale with " Harry Castlbmon." With por- 
trait. Carabcl Lewis Munger. American Boy ( 13 c. ) 
for April. 

ITow Vaudeville Sketches Are Written. Lida 
R. McCabe. Theatre ( 28 c. ) for April. 

W. A. Rogers : The Cartoonist of Civic Ik- 
TI.GRITY. Illustrated. Arena ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Where Bryant Lived. L. W. Harger. Four-Track 
News (13 c. ) for April. 

Charles Warren Stoddard. Illustrated. Henry 
Meade Bland. Overland ( a8 c.) for April. 

Kiplingland. Gilson Willets. Four-Track News 
(13 c. ) for April. 

The Art of Expression. E. A. Russell. Craftsman 
for April. ' 

What It Means to Be a War Correspondent. F. 
A. McKenzie. Christian Endeavor World (8c.) for 
March x. 

Staging Shakespeare. Nation (13 c. ) for 
March 8. 

Aspects of Comparative Literature. Nation 

< 13 c. ) for March 29. 

The Doctors of Shakespeare. New York Medical 
Journal (13 c. ) for March 31. 



Literary Gems from the Medical Essays of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Louis E. Blair. Medical 
Record ( 13 c. ) for March 10. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett — who uses 
her former name now, instead of the name of 
her second husband — is the guest of Miss 
Molly Elliott Seawell in Washington. She 
will return to her home in England this 
spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ckorge C. Riggs ( Kate 
Douglas Wiggin ) will sail for Italy April 3. 

Maude Howe (Mrs. John Elliott), the 
author of "Two in Ttaly " and "Roma 
Beata," has sailed with her husband, John 
Elliott, the artist, for Spain, where they will 
spend the next two years. 

The boat which Jack London is building at 
Oakland, Calif., and in which, with his wife, 
he intends to make a voyage that will last 
several years, will be called the Gull. It will 
be equipped v/ith a thirty-liorse-power engine, 
and he expects to have it ready by the fall. 

Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
has been appointed professor of English lit- 
erature at Harvard from March i, 1907. He 
will occupy a chair held by George Ticknor, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, and vacant since the 
retirement of the last-named in 1886. Mr. 
Perry will continue to edit the Atlantic. 

Amos Parker Wilder, editor of the Wis- 
consin State Journal, has been appointed 
consul-general at Hong Kong, a post once 
held by the late Rounseville Wildman. 

Harper & Brothers announce a new edition 
of their " Book of Facts," brought down to 
date by competent scholars. 

The Ideal House ( New York ), "a maga- 
zine of good decoration and home culture," 
will appear in double-size beginning with the 
May number. 

" Days with Walt Whitman," by Edward 
Carpenter, is announced for early issue by the 
Macmillan Company. Mr. Carpenter, who is 
best known as the author of " Toward 
Democracy," came to the United States in 
1877 and again in 1884, and spent much time ^ 
with Whitman. The present 4<9Hi!h?Hfttl|^^^ 
the fruit of those visits. 
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John W. Luce & Co., of Boston, will be 
the American publishers of Eve Blantyre 
Simpson's life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

James Pott & Co. announce for publication 
this month ** Robert Louis Stevenson," by G. 
K. Chesterton. 

Fox, Duffield, & Co. announce for publica- 
tion in May " Reminiscences of My Child- 
hood and Youth," by the Danish critic, 
George Brandes. The translation into Eng- 
lish has been done by G. M. Fox-Davies. 

Rudyard Kipling is going to write ten 
stories for McClure's Magazine. 

The Home and Farm Weekly will be pub- 
lished in Chicago, beginning April 19. 

The Westerner is a new magazine to be 
published in San Diego. Captain Richard 
Keane, lately of the Pacific Monthly, will be 
the editor. 

The American Home Monthly is a new 
magazine for women, published by Henry 
Ridder, 5 Barclay street. New York. 

The Commonwealth is a new weekly maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of Massachu- 
setts, published by. WiUiam H. McMaster, of 
Boston. 

The Reilly & Britton Company, Chicago, 
has begun the publication of the Book Crier, 
*• A Magazine of Optimism." 

What's in the Magazines is the title of a 
very useful little pamphlet issued by the Dial 
Company, of (Chicago. It contains the com- 
plete tables of contents of the principal maga- 
zines, with the various features separated and 
classified as articles, fiction, poems, depart- 
ments, and illustrations. There are also con- 
cise summaries of the more important articles, 
and an alphabetical index to the whole. 

Appleton's Booklovers Magazine will here- 
after be known as Appleton's Magazine. 
Trumbull White, now editor of the Red Book, 
will become the editor, beginning with the 
May issue, succeeding James Barnes, who 
will return to his regular work in the edito- 
rial department of D. Appleton & Co. 

Helpful Thoughts, a periodical for boys and 
girls, has changed its title to the Jewish 
Home. It is now under new editorial and 
business management. 



The Culturist ( Cincinnati ) has been 
merged in To-morrow, of Chicago, and its- 
editor, Walter Hurt, has become one of the 
editors associated with Parker H. Sercombe, 
of To-morrow. 

It is announced that the Pilgrim will hence- 
forth, under the new management which has 
removed the magazine from Battle Creek to 
Detroit, be even more of a home publication 
than it has been in the past. 

Tom Watson's Magazine has changed its 
name to Watson's Magazine, and increased 
its price to $1.50 a year. 

Fox, Duffield, & Co., of New York, have 
absorbed by purchase the publishing honse 
of Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, leav- 
ing in Chicago only one large house doing 
a general publishing business — that of A. C. 
McClurg & Co. The House Beautiful, edited 
by Herbert S. Stone, will be directed as here- 
tofore in Chicago. The firm of Fox, Duffield^ 
& Co. was founded three years ago by R. K. 
Fox and Pitts Duffield, of New York. Mr. 
Duffield, who received his training with 
Charles Scribner's Sons, is the active man- 
ager of the business. Mr. Fox was formerly- 
connected with R. H. Russell, whose business* 
was later absorbed by Harper & Brothers. 

Present indications are that the proposed 
copyright code which has been considered at 
length by a special conference at Washington 
will not be in shape for action at the present 
session of Congress. The interests repre- 
sented at the conference are the American 
Copyright League, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Library Association^ 
the American Newspaper Publishers* Asso- 
ciation, the American Publishers* Copyright 
League, and many other organizations of 
similar character. 

Anthony Hope discusses " A Certain 
Prejudice in Collier's " in the issue of that 
weekly for March 17, and Norman Hapgood 
replies to it in the same issue. 

The centenary of the birth of Charles Lever 
will come August 31. 

Jose Maria de Pereda died at Santander, 
Spain, March 2, aged seventy-three. 

Mrs. Adeline Dutton Train Whitney died 
at Milton March 20, aged eighty-one. 
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HOT LITERARY CAKES. 

/. — How to Make Them. 
Every unarrived writer in the land is 
hungering and thirsting for the ability to 
write articles that will sell like hot cakes. 
Now in the cake business there are three 
things actually necessary : To know how to 
make your cake, to know how to bake it, 
and to know how to sell it. Hot cakes do 
not make themselves, bake themselves, or sell 
themselves any more than manuscripts. In 
. the making of a cake, the first thing is the 
getting together of the necessary ingredients, 
and before this is done, you must decide what 
kind of a cake you will make. The same 
process must be gone through with in the 
writing of articles. Will you make a little 

Copyright, 1906. by William 



scalloped cake for the baby, or an angel cake 
for your women friends, or a big, substantial 
cake for the men folks ? 

Here is a don't : Don't write down to 
your readers ; always write up ; bake the 
best kind of a cake you can, in the best way 
you can. Get copies of the first-class maga- 
zines from the library, or buy them, and 
read them, and sec what kind of artides are 
in favor, and what kind each magazine uses. 
We will say you are going to try your hand 
at making and baking and selling a story for 
adult readers. You cannot write without 
ability, and if you have n't it at the start, this 
is the way to cultivate it. Ability means 
knowledge and taste, judgment and observa- 
tion, adaptation and language. Reading 
first-class stories attentively and deliberately 
and reading articles giving information about 
people or things or places which go to the 
making up of stories saturates your mind ; 
all this goes to the cultivating of ability. It 
is a malleable mass, which your own peculiar 
genius will use for the mixing of original 
cakes, or if you have no genius, out of which 
you can build stories that will be up-to-date 
and suitable for sale. 

If you have a natural gift for writing 
stories, they will blossom out of, or rather 
into, your mind, like flowers from the sod. 
Or they may come only partially, and you 
have to decide about the rest. Or you may 
have to build the whole cake from the mate- 
rial and knowledge you have gathered. In 
this case you have to decide what kind of a 
cake you will make. Shall it be a nature 
story, a society story, historical, humorous, 
or what ? What shall be the motif, the 
setting, the local coloring ? Shall it be 
principally conversation, description, or nar- 
ration — a plot, a sketch, or character study ? 

H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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Shall it be of the past, present, or future ? 
Shall it be sociological, moral, religious, 
metaphysical, practical, or simply entertain- 
ing, — a picture of the surface of life ? 

Having collected your ingredients, the next 
thing is right proportion ; the right quan- 
tities of each ; the foundation, the rising, the 
acid, the sweet, the salt, the spice, the flavor- 
ing, and the liquid that blends it all to a 
suitable consistency. Is the motif sufficiently 
important ? Is the plot strong enough, are 
the characters clearly defined, are the comedy 
and tragedy well balanced, is the style viva- 
cious enough to make the cake palatable ? 
Is it well blended by that desirable and 
necessary ingredient, continuity, so that it 
may read smoothly from beginning to end ? 

Remember that all cake-eaters do not like 
the same kind of spice ; don't put cowboy 
jokes into a society man's mouth, or cause 
society platitudes to fall from a mill-girl's 
lips ; don't use dialect for a magazine that 
never accepts anything of the kind, and don't 
write epigrams for an editor who wants 
bright sallies. Then again> all have not a 
fancy for the same kind of flavoring ; con- 
sider whether the authorities who are to 
pronounce judgment upon your cake favor 
sweetness, innocence, religion, philosophy, 
teachers' conventions, horse shows, country 
frolics, theatres, balls, picnics, landslides, boat 
races, college capers, war, courtship, or 
court-rooms. And remember, as a rule 
editors do not take kindly to frosting. Now 
let us proceed to the baking. 

//. — Hozv to Bake Them. 
Find how hot your oven needs to be for 
this particular cake, and pour it into the 
kind, shape, and size of pan preferred by 
those to whom it is to be offered. That is, 
see that it is the. required length, well- 
written — better typewritten — on suitable 
paper, and sent flat or folded flat — no roly- 
polies for the editors. You will next need to 
be sure about the time of baking ; if you do 
not bake it long enough, your cake will be 
dough. Take plenty of time, and hold it 
over until you see if there are any correc- 
tions you can make ; usually after a week 
or so you will find numerous errors and slips 
of the pen or typewriter. Sometimes you 



will reconstruct your cake, and sometimes 
you will throw it away and begin afresh. 

If you bake your cake too slowly, it is 
likely to slump, and all your enthusiasm and 
inspiration fall out of it ; if you bake it too 
long, it will be dry and tasteless ; if you bake 
it too quick, it will not have time to rise, and 
will most likely scorch ; if you forget it, it 
is more than probable that nothing but a 
cinder will remain when next you take a look 
at it. Sometimes there will be so much ris- 
ing that you will make two or three cakes 
of it, and sometimes your flow of thought 
will not fill one pan. In that case you will 
have to let it set a while till you get more 
rising ; but every cook knows that a cake ' 
to be at its best should be made up briskly 
and baked immediately. If your pan was 
well buttered, and you do not get impatient, 
or angry, or over-zealous, the cake should 
come out in good condition, and after it has 
been given time to cool and found to keep 
its shape and savory odor, you can venture 
to think of offering it for sale. 

III.— Hozv to Sell Them. 

First and last, be on hand. Don't be a 
year behind the style ; don't offer ginger- 
bread when they have been buying it for a 
decade, have got all through, and have begun 
to ask for mountain snow. Don't offer cit- 
ron cake when they are advertising for 
caraway and selling job lots of citron at auc- 
tion ; don't offer Johnny-cake when they are 
calling for bride-cake, or doughnuts when 
they are paying out dollars to inform the 
public that they are in need of gold cake. 
Don't send a big square cake when they tell 
you that they wish for round ones ; or scal- 
lops when they beg for hearts. 

And don't, for mercy's sake, be out of sea- 
son. Where's the good of offering seal-skin 
cloaks in February, when everybody that can 
afford a seal-skin has purchased one, and is 
thinking now of summer gauze ? Don't send 
Christmas cakes the week before Christmas, 
when editors are sending back all the over- 
supply. The yacht race is no good after it 
is all over and everybody is beginning to 
think of the county fair ; spring poems are 
off when the roses bloom, and the brave res- 
cuers of the summer bather when the leaves 
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begin to fall. After the ball is not the time 
Xo write about the belle of the ball, for then 
there is something else on the programme. 
Scurry around while the fever is on, and be 
the first at the editor's office. More gifted 
aspirants may arrive after you are safe in 
the fold. There are but few editors who will 
return an accepted manuscript. They have a 
reputation at stake, and the reputation of the 
periodical which they serve. You can afford 
such an experience better than the editor 
can ; if he has n't intelligence enough to be 
aware of it, the worse for him ; he will 
realize it later. 

Do your cakes up neatly ; no decorations ; 
no pink candies, rosettes, or keepsakes. 
Don't send any love letters, charity letters, 
or your or your friend's estimate of the value 
of the cake with it, and don't undertake to 
know the editor's business better than he 
does. Maybe you do, and the publisher 
would oust him and put you in his place in- 
stanter if he knew it, but as he does not 
know it, keep cool and keep mum, and await 
developments. If developments aren't satis- 
factory, don't cry, just grin ; and if the cake 
returns frayed around the edges and 
smooched, just freshen it as nicely as you 
can and send it off again. Keep it going ; 
that's the word, after it is once off. Each 
time it returns compare it with the stories 
in the periodical to which it was sent and 
find, if you can, wherein it fails to reach the 
mark. Perhaps you can re-write it so that 
it will meet requirements, or you can let it 
go until it finds its place, and write fresh 



stories for the editors who refused the first 
one. • 

Here is the hopeful thing to bear con- 
stantly in mind, — the longer you write, the 
better you will write. You do not think so ; 
it seems as if you had done the best you 
could, and maybe after you have had a num- 
ber of acceptances the good luck stops, and 
only rejections greet you, but you are im- 
proving, all the same. Your mind is getting 
into the habit of constructing such stories 
as you endeavor to write, and to take notice 
of them in the periodicals, and to take notes 
of them. If you have a real love for making 
cakes, and keep at it always with the effort 
to improve, you will arrive some day ; maybe 
not at the top of the ladder, but you will 
find your own particular niche where your 
stories will sell like hot cakes. 

If yo.u are writing for fun or for the name 
of it, or for money, or because you think it 
is the easiest way to get a living, no one can 
guarantee the outcome ; you may find your 
cakes turned cold on your hands, and maybe 
stale, or you may stumble into the field of 
the golden fleece, and that where others with 
a real love for making cakes have failed. 
The reason of this is that it sometimes hap- 
pens that a person has a love for a thing 
and will not make the effort necessary to 
bring success, or has not the mentality 
necessary to develop ability. But, if you 
have natural ability, in most cases faithful 
work will enable you at last to sell your 
manuscripts like hot cakes. 

Mattapah, Mass. Mildred Norman, 



IOWA AND MISSOURI DIALECT. 



Merely local forms of speech, or dialects, 
are found in all languages, in the natural 
order of things. In our own country, even 
the present wide circulation of good litera- 
ture seems not to have had much effect as 
yet on local colloquialisms ; for, after all, the 
majority of us use the forms of speech that 



we have heard all our lives, and generally 
we have not so much as a thought of their 
being peculiar until our attention is called 
to the matter by those to whom our par- 
ticular idiom is unfamiliar. I was forcibly 
impressed with the truth of this conclusion 
when I came upon the word " dumb," used 
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several times, in so great a book as General 
Wallace's "^'air God." 

Most of us are glad to try to correct such 
of our localisms as are ungrammatical, if they 
are pointed out to us, but even then " habit 
is strong." It does not seem possible to us 
that our lahguage can sound as uncouth to 
others as theirs does to us ! 

When we first settled in Southern Iowa, 
the peculiarities of speech there and just 
across the line in Missouri were very amus- 
ing, and sometimes rather puzzling to our 
unaccustomed ears. 

The Western " I reckon " is carried to 
even greater lengths than the New Eng- 
lander's " I guess." It's : " I reckon it's 
going to storm right soon." " Do you 
reckon ? " "I reckon:' 

" Right smart " is another frequent ex- 
pression. A large quantity is " a right 
smart " of corn, for instance, while the word 
" molasses " is treated altogether as a plural. 
"These are fine molasses ; how many did 



you make this year ? " has a rather surpris- 
ing effect on Eastern ears. 

In that section horses are "hayed," and 
sometimes cows are even " pailed," — the lat- 
ter word being something of a mystery, as a 
pail is invariably called a "bucket." 

Such expressions as " I did not get to go,"" 
"I seen," "I have saw," "He gathered a 
knife," " He dumb the fence," " He drug 
( dragged ) the sled," are frequently heard. 

The Biblical method of reckoning time ob- 
tains there, an evening and a morning mak- 
ing a day. A forenoon or an afternoon is 
almost an unknown quantity, while evening, 
proper is called "night." 

The popular slang phrase, "Where was I 
at ? " would be wasted on the Missourian of 
the soil, it being purest English in his ears ; 
but when I heard a man speak of crossing 
a field " catawampus," meaning corner-wise, 
I thought' it capped the climax of Western 
colloquialisms. 

Berlin, Wis. Elma lona Locke^ 



EFFECTIVENESS IN WRITING. 



If you must write, write in such fashion 
that the world cannot help but sit up and 
listen. 

Individuality is absolutely requisite. 

The masters of other ages are great by 
reason of their individuality ; and it is not 
by imitating them, but by developing an in- 
dividuality of your own, that you can hope 
to become their equal. Yet imitation is one 
of the amateur's most frequent faults. West- 
cott writes " David Harum," and straightway 
an avalanche of imitations pour down on the 
publishers. Perhaps ninety per cent, of these 
are rejected ; and the remaining ten per cent, 
are published, attaining sometimes a flicker- 
ing success, but more often resulting in a 
dead failure. It is not by imitating greatness 
that any writer can hope to become great. 
He who writes stories of Old France because 
Weyman writes them, or of New France be- 
cause Gilbert Parker writes them, cannot win 
the reward of Weyman or of Parker. In- 



stead of following the pathway they have 
blazed, you must blaze one of your own. It 
may be only a side path ; but even a side 
path is better than the beaten track. 

The development of such an individuality 
calls for long and careful training, a training 
measured less by years than by experience. 
One man may crowd the experience of fifty 
years into twenjy-three, as Dickens did ; 
while another, in the full space of fifty years 
and more, attains scarcely the experience of 
a child. Keen observation is needed ; and it 
is the man who looks on the world with ob- 
servant eyes who discerns that tale which- 
the world is ever calling for, the tale worth 
telling. 

With this sure foundation to begin with, 
you must learn the art of building — as 
much an art with words as it is with brick 
and stone. In so doing, remember that the 
standards of this age differ vastly from the 
standards of other ages ; that the rule of 

.gle 
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years ago is not the rule of to-day. When 
the nineteenth century began, ornate phras- 
ing was an ideal, and popular writers mod- 
eled their work to suit the prevailing fashion. 
The beginning of the twentieth century finds 
ornate phrasing long since out of date, the 
^reat world insistently demanding a story 
worth telling, simply told. 

The ideal of to-day calls for intense direct- 
ness. 

Your first words must strike the key-note 
•of your story, gripping the reader's attention 
as with a grip of steel. You must hold that 
attention throughout, never swerving from 
the path you have laid down. And, when the 
■end comes, your story must end. 

Among the literary crimes of which in- 
■expert writers are most frequently guilty, the 
most general, the one which is most difficult 
of correction and which clings longest, is 
that of moralizing for a couple of pages after 
the story is finished. The writer has in mind 
some cherished flowery words, as useless to 
his narrative as is an ancient cart-horse to a 
modern automobile. As often as not the 
«tory is written to aflford these pretty words 
a chance of blossoming before the gaze of 
some editor who, calling for blood and fire, 
is given water and grey embers. For the 
young writer to discard these bits of fine 
writing is like tearing out his very heart 
strings, yet, if he would be effective, discard 
them he inevitably must. 

Having broken away from the beaten 
track, having learned the lesson of aiming 
•direct for your destination without turning 
to right or left, you must tread that track in 
a fashion all your own. Use your own words 
and phrases, not the words and phrases of 
others. Learn early the lesson that there is 
no set style to be followed ; and that weak 
imitations of the styles which great men have 
made their own will hamper you as long as 
you cling to them. The style which the 
world demands of you is individual, a mirror 
of yourself ; and, till you have a style of 
your own, your training is not complete. 
You must absolutely put away from your 
mind the idea that all you have to do in 
order to share in Kipling's fame is to use 
Kipling's phrases. You must enter on your 
task ready and willing to stand alone. 



You must train yourself diligently ;in the 
use and meaning of words. Subtle differ- 
ences and shades of meaning are things you 
should know, not theoretically, enabling you 
to define such differences and shades of 
meaning, but practically, so that, in your 
writing, you will never be compelled to halt 
for lack of the one word especially designed 
to convey your exact meaning. An enlarge- 
ment of your vocabulary to its uttermost 
possible limits should be your steady aim. 
For example, instead of perpetually recur- 
ring to the time-worn phrases, " he said " 
and " she said," you should be able to sum- 
mon on the instant some other expression, 
better fitted for your purpose. " Re- 
sponded," " replied," " spoke up," " laughed," 
"flashed back," — these all, and a hundred 
other expressions, convey all the meaning of 
the word " said," with just a little indefinite 
something added, fitting in ideally with the 
bit of dialogue which precedes or follows. 

Then have your topic so completely in hand 
that for the nonce it is an integral part of 
yourself. Look at the situation you are de- 
scribing with the eyes of the character from 
whose view-point you describe it ; be for the 
moment your own heroine or hero, sinking 
your own individuality in hers or his. Enter 
into the spirit of your story, till all else is 
forgotten ; and, in this spirit, write. At a 
later day it may be well for you to study 
critically in cold blood the word-picture 
drawn by your warm imaginings, adding a 
stroke here and a line there, a shadow in this 
corner and a touch of light in the foreground. 
But, in your first fervor of forming it, yours 
must be a life picture, and you must be so 
thrilled with your subject that you veritably 
live through all you depict, and, while you 
write, think of it alone. 

Writing in this spirit, no straining after 
effect is needed to give style to your work. 
With the right word always at your finger- 
tips, your style will take care of itself, mir- 
roring your own individuality. Then you 
will be a master, as Kipling is ; and young 
writers, blindly striving, will model their work 
on yours, as you in your own earlier days 
modeled your work on that of the great 
ones who had gone before you. 

Chatham, Ont. Victor Lauriston. 
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Vol. XVIII. May, 1906. No. S- 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that' 
may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• ♦ 

The literary genius has the advantage of 
the ordinary person in that he — or she — 
can sometimes turn adversity into profitable 
copy. For example, a writer in the New 
York Tribune tells a story of Miss Banks, 



whose exploits as a newspaper woman have 
brought her into public view, and who once 
.came near losing a typewriting machine that 
she was buying on the instalment plan. The 
last instalment was not punctually paid, and 
a man was^sent to remove the machine, but 
was persuaded to leave it for a few hours 
longer, during which time the resourceful 
Miss Banks utilized it to write a story of a 
lady writer whose typewriter was about to be 
seized for non-payment of the last instalment 
due, and who wrote a story of her troubles,, 
the payment for which saved the machine. 
The friendly editor to whom the manuscript 
was carried read and accepted it, but upon 
promising to send a check the following 
week, was told that the typewriter would be 
gone by that time. Of course, to his 
astonishment and amusement, he learned that 
the story was taken from life, and thereupon 
completed the incident by handing the lady 
a check upon the spot. 
• * • 

A practical hint to authors regarding the 
choice of titles for their books is given in a 
talk with a bookseller reported by the New 
York Times. " There are lots of people who 
miscall titles," said he. " I'm convinced that 
a good many really good books fail to sell 
because people are afraid the clerks will 
laugh at them for mispronouncing the names, 
so they get some other book. There is, for 
instance, a man who writes books under the 
name of Owen Rhoscomyl — quite a hard 
nut in itself — and one of the best of his 
books was called * The Jewel of Ynis Galon/ 
That was a good story, but it is seldom 
heard of. I am sure it is because of the hard 
name. Other titles are either so meaning- 
less they won't stick in the memory or so- 
inconvenient they're almost as bad. Think 
of calling a book ' Mr. Jethro and the 
Weaker Sex,' or 'The Dowager Countess 
and the American Girl.' " 
* 

Here are the statistics of newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States at 
the close of 1905 : Newspapers — Weeklies,. 
I4»4SS ; semi-weeklies, 499 ; tri-weeklies, 54 ;- 
dailies, 2,215 ; total newspapers, 17,223. Peri- 
odicals — Monthlies, 2,710 ; all other peri- 
odicals, 552 ; total periodicals, 3,262 ; totals 
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newspapers and periodicals, 20,485. Really, 
with so many opportunities, it ought fo be 
easy enough for anybody to get into print. 
* ♦ « 
Gertrude Atherton announces a theory of 
"literary perspective" that may^ arouse dis- 
cussion. She is writing a novel the scenes 
of which are laid in California and the 
British Isles. The earlier chapters of Eng- 
lish life were written in California, and now 
she is going to London to write about the 
Pacific Slope. " I find," she declares, " my 
sense of proportion is better when I am at 
some distance from the scenes about which 
I am writing." Quoting this, the New York 
Tribune says : " Many other writers seem to 
have the same experience, or, at least, to act 
upon the same principle, but as a rule they 
are less frank in acknowledging it." The 
ordinary theory has always been that local 
color in literature is most vivid if an author 
is surrounded by it when he writes. Cer- 
tainly an artist would hardly visit the Rocky 
Mountains, steep himself in their artistic in- 
fluence, and then go to New York or Phila- 
delphia to paint his picture. w. h. tt. 
• 

POE'S "PHILOSOPHY OF COMPOSI- 
TION." 



To the Editor of The Writer : -- 

I have just read your reprint of Poe's 
article on *' The Philosophy of Composition," 
in the January Writer. Can it be that you 
take this article seriously ? Can you not 
imagine Poe writing it with a sort of grim 
humor, as a hoax upon a very gullible pub- 
lic ? Does he not, in fact, with a fine con- 
tempt for popular perspicacity, give the key 
to the spirit of the article when he refers to 
Godwin and "Caleb Williams"? I do not 
believe this essay would for a moment have 
been taken seriously, had not Poe, in two 
paragraphs, relapsed into sincerity in spite 
of himself, thus throwing an atmosphere of 
truth over the whole. 

If you need any proof of the innate ab- 
surdity of this monograph, you have only to 
follow its argument to a logical conclusion. 
You will find therein the preposterous 
claims : — 

That the "distinct limit" of length, in a 
poem, is about 100 lines ; that the tone of 



Beauty's highest manifestation is sadness ; 
that the death of a beautiful woman is the 
most poetic topic in the world. 

Stated in Poe's convincing way, the ab- 
surdity of these claims is not so apparent 
until we ask ourselves whither they lead us. 
We then find — that the finest poem in the 
world must have a length of 100 lines, must 
be melancholy in tone, and must deal with ^ 
the death of a beautiful woman and the de- 
spair of her lover. 

Thank God, life and art are not quite so 
restricted as that I All great poems make us 
believe in their supremity of theme and 
treatment — while we are reading them, — 
but the resources of a universe can in no 
wise be exhausted in a hundred lines of 
poetry. 

We find, then, that Poe practically affirms 
that " The Raven " has all the elements of 
supreme greatness, and is therefore one of 
the first metrical compositions in the world's 
literature. And we must conclude, if we ac- 
cept his expose seriously, that any man of 
ingenuity, who will take his principles as 
stated in this article and apply them to the 
construction of verses, may turn out master- 
pieces of poetry. We might, some of us, 
accept his first suggestion, but both layman 
and adept must emphatically reject his 
second. 

I know that difTerent individuals present 
infinite diversities of temperament and 
method, both in life and in art, but, knowing 
this, and giving the fact its full value, I am 
prepared to swear that Inspiration, and not 
Argument, was the mother of " The Raven." 
Argument was simply the midwife assisting 
at its birth. a. p. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Edwin Burrage Child, the author of 
"Uncle Ira's Sugar Season," in Appleton's 
Booklovers Magazine for April, is an artist 
rather than a writer, having published only 
one other article, "The Marble Mountains," 
illustrated by himself, which appeared in 
Scribner's for May, 1905. Mr. Child was 
born in Gouverneur, N. Y., and was gradu- 
ated from Amherst CoJJ^figjf^yi^g^^le 
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studied art at the Art Students' League in 
1891, became a pupil of John La Farge, and 
was afterward for a number of years Mr. La 
Farge's assistant in stained glass work and 
mural painting. Mr. Child has been promi- 
nent as an illustrator for the leading maga- 
zines, chiefly for Scribner's. He paints land- 
scapes, portraits, and figures, is a regular 
exhibitor in the leading annual exhibitions 
in New York and other cities, and was rep- 
resented both as painter and illustrator in 
the expositions at St. Louis and at Portland. 
He lives and has his studio in Flushing, 
N. Y., where he has achieved some distinc- 
tion as the director of a large and successful 
chorus choir. Mr. Child is a member of the 
Architectural League of New York, the 
Salmagundi and Illustrators' Club, and the 
University Glee Club, and for ten years he 
was librarian of the Players* Club. 



Grace MacGowan Cooke, author of 
'* Machinations of Ocoee Gallantine " in the 
Century for April, ** Lady Betty's Lament " 
in Ainslee's for April, and " The West Wind 
and the Bear" in St. Nicholas for April, is 
a successful novelist, writing altogether in 
collaboration with her sister. Miss Alice 
MacGowan. "The Grapple," dealing with 
the coal strikes and the Mine Workers' 
Union, is their latest book, and they have 
also written "The Last Word," "Return," 
and " Huldah," all published by L. C. Page 
& Co., of Boston. "The West Wind and 
the Bear" is one of a series of Plantation 
Animal Stories which St. Nicholas is run- 
ning. Lippincott's will shortly publish a 
novel by Mrs. Cooke, entitled " Love Among 
Thieves." Mrs. Cooke dictates all her work, 
making use of the services of a private sec- 
retary, and getting thus, she thinks, the 
vitality inherent in the spoken word, which 
much after-revision does not impair. At 
present Mrs. Cooke and Miss MacGowan are 
planning a year in Japan, with the intention 
of moving slowly eastward and returning to 
the United States by the way of the Atlantic, 
should they come back to make a home here. 



New England, but is engaged most of the 
year in supervising the physical training in 
the public school system of one of the larg- 
est cities in New York state. During the 
past two years she has had stories in the 
Red Book, 'Short Stories, the Criterion, and 
Good Housekeeping, in addition to a num- 
ber of stories published under the T. C. Mc- 
Clure copyright. She has also had various 
children's stories, art criticisms, and essays 
published in the Perry Magazine, Our 
Animal Friends, and Shop Talk. 



Ruth Edwards, whose " Motherkins : The 
Story of a Wild Animal," was printed in 
Good Housekeeping for May, is a native of 



Louise Forsslund, whose paper on 
" Woman's Influence in House Decoration " 
is printed in Good Housekeeping for May, 
lives at Sayville, Long Island, where she was 
born less than thirty years ago. Her father 
is a native of Sweden, who came to this 
country nearly sixty years ago, and, after 
some years' prospecting in the Californian 
gold fields, settled down in Sayville. Miss 
Forsslund had the usual public school educa- 
tion afforded by the local schools, after which 
she spent a year and a half at the Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn, and later on studied at 
home with a private tutor. When she began 
writing, she wisely chose the subjects with 
which she is ijiost familiar. There is no 
quainter character than the native Long- 
Islander and the Bayman of the Great South 
Bay, and Miss Forsslund, knowing the island 
and its people intimately, has laid the scene 
of all her stories and novels there. Her first 
novel, " The Story of Sarah," was published 
five years ago, and was followed by "The 
Ship of Dreams." Two years ago she had 
a series of " Dutchtown Stories," which ran 
in the Ladies* Home Journal, and the same 
magazine published one of her stories, 
" Winter Love," in its January issue of this 
year. Tom Watson's Magazine had one of 
her stories in its April number, and the June 
number will have another one. Miss Forss- 
lund's specialty is in depicting the characters 
of elderly people, but she also writes of chil- 
dren, although she agrees with the editors 
of two well-known magazines, who in con- 
versation recently agreed that children's 
stories have been over-done, and that it is 
high time for some one to prove that old 
hearts may still be you©i^dJtr>t%^<lt?i^gt«L 
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tenderness, nor love, nor even to romantic 
nonsense now and then. 



Madge C. Jenison, whose story, "A Sac- 
rament of the Night," was published in Har- 
per's Magazine for April, has always lived 
in Chicago. She received her education at 
Wells College and at the Chicago University. 
The story in the April Harper's is the first 
of a series of settlement stories which she is 
writing. Miss Jenison says that the neigh- 
borhoods about the settlements have often 
been written up, but that, so far as she 
knows, no one has ever attempted the life of 
the residents as she is now doing. 



Edith Huntington Mason, whose story, 
"The Real Agatha," was printed in the 
Ladies' Home Journal for April, is the 
•daughter of the late Edward G. Mason, of 
Chicago, who wrote the " Chapters from 
Illinois History," which H. S. Stone & Co. 
published a few years ago. Miss Mason has 
been " writing things " ever since she was 
old enough to hold a pen, and for the three 
years which she spent at St. Margaret's 
Episcopal School, in Waterbury, Conn., she 
edited a sixteen-page magazine consisting of 
stories and ipoems. Four years ago, when 
she left school, she sold a playlet, entitled 
"The Unwilling Burglar," which she wrote 
in conjunction with some one else, to the 
A. S. Church Dramatic Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, and the same year she had a 
short story accepted by one of the lesser 
magazines. Afterward she withdrew this 
story, hoping to place it elsewhere, but failed 
to do so. Miss Mason is fond of writing 
short stories and verse, but she would rather 
write plays than anything else. For the last 
two years she has been taking courses in 
English at the University of Chicago. 



Elizabeth Robbins, whose story, " The Cas- 
wells' Easter," was printed in the Ladies' 
World for April, died last December, so that 
this story is probably the last from her pen 
that will ever appear. Miss Robbins was 
born in Abington, Mass., and always lived 
there. Her first published article, a descrip- 
tion of a home-made butter-worker, appeared 
in the American Agriculturist in 1883. She 
had been a contributor to the Ladies* World 



for fifteen years, and had also had stories 
published in the New England Magazine, 
Peterson's Magazine, the Housekeeper's 
Weekly, the Household, the Home, Munsey's 
Magazine, the Woman's Home Companion, 
the New York Observer, the Rural New- 
Yorker, Farm and Fireside, the Ohio 
Farmer, and the Springfield Republican. In 
addition to her stories, many short articles, 
domestic and agricultural, were published in 
various farm and other papers. Her stories 
for children ;. and young people, however, 
found readiest acceptance, having appeared 
in the Independent, the Outlook, Zion's 
Herald, the Examiner, the Presbyterian Mes- 
senger, the Interior, the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, the Advance, Our Young People, the 
Young People's Weekly, Forward, the Well- 
spring, Every Other Sunday, the Mayflower, 
the Child's Hour, the American Boy, Our 
Animal Friends, the National Stockman and 
Farmer, and the Prairie Farmer. At first 
Miss Robbins signed her work " L. Rob- 
bins," her baptismal name being a diminutive 
of Elizabeth, but she finally adopted the 
longer name and afterward always used it as 
her signature. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Harris* — Joel Chandler Harris writes when 
inspiration seizes him, and only then. He 
will not be hurried or held to any fixed time 
or place for work. Every room in his house 
has a desk, with pen, ink, and paper ready, 
so that if a happy thought or a new conceit 
pops up in the story-teller's brain, it can be 
jotted down at once. 

Pcmberton. — Max Pemberton has, we learn 
from London, resigned the editorship of Cas- 
sell's Magazine, after holding that position 
nearly ten years, during which he secured for 
it a high place in the English periodical 
press. Mr. Pemberton now expects to have 
more leisure for serious work and the telling 
of stirring tales of adventure. Some twenty 
years ago Max Pemberton was one of the 
band of young journalists who helped Alfred 
Harmsworth to make Answers a success. 
One day Mr. Harmsworth sent back to 
"Max" all the articles he had written thatj 
week. "I like your work^ascmoch as evet#lC 
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he wrote. " I should like to print every line, 
but the paper is doing badly, and I fear I 
should not be able to pay you for your work. 
Perhaps you can use it elsewhere." Mr. 
Pemberton sent the articles again to the 
paper, telling his friend that he was ready 
to take the risk, and Answers turned the cor- 
ner and became a success, the foundation of 
many more successes for all concerned.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Rdd.— - The heroic manner in which Sir 
Wemyss Reid received his sentence of death 
and then worked on quietly until the end, so 
guarding his secret that no one but his inti- 
mate friends knew it, is one of the most in- 
spiring things in his " Memoirs." According 
to his brother's account in his introduction 
to the book, when the specialist told Sir' 
Wemyss that he had only a short time to 
live, "I have cle^arly to put my house in 
order," he wrote, "and to await as calmly 
as possible for what may happen." He added 
that he wanted nobody to worry about him, 
and that if his work was to come to an end,' 
"it will at least have been a full day's 
work." He set himself in particular to finish 
his autobiography, and fought against his ill- 
ness apparently as happy in spirit, as strenu- 
ous in work, and as thoughtful for others as 
he had always been. Only the day before he 
was taken with the final and fatal attack, he 
was at work, as usual, on his article for the 
Nineteenth Century, and death found him 
literally in harness and writing to the end. 
It was a quiet example of high courage and 
fortitude in the workaday world which is 
uplifting to remember. — New York Sun. 

Turgenfcff. — Henry James's preface to 
Isabel F. Hapgood's translation of Tur- 
geniefl's novels explains the Russian author's 
manner of work in Turgenieff's own words. 
Mr. James had the privilege of knowing Tur- 
genieflF in his later Parisian days and of en- 
joying the wonderful talk which was the de- 
light of a certain small society. To begin 
with, Turgenieff knew his people long before 
he began to write about them. " They stood 
before him definite, vivid," and the first thing 
he did was to write out a sketch of their 
whole lives. Then, with the background and 
scenery that belonged to them, they walked 
before Turgenieff s curtain and acted there 



for a short time, according to their nature. 
"The thing consists of the motions of a 
group of selected creatures which are not the 
result of a preconceived action, but a conse- 
quence of the qualities of the actors." — New 
York Sun. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

The Art of Being Interesting.— " If I can tell 
the whole story of my novel in five minutes 
at a dinner table," says F. Hopkinson Smith, 
"and secure the undivided attention of ray 
listeners, I know that it is good. If I fail to 
do this, my work will be in vain." This is 
in line with what we have always maintained 
with reference not only to fiction, but to 
practically every form of literature — that a 
writer must interest his reader or he is lost 
We are always hearing a great deal about 
"art" in literature. Too often it means 
preciosity, the torturing of style, and self- 
consciousness generally. Without the art of 
being interesting, your literary artist may 
work his fingers to the bone, and still his 
efforts will be of no avail. — New York 
Tribune. 

The Remuneration of Atsthors. — There is 
no special rate of payment for literary arti- 
cles. Maga:?ine editors and book publishers 
have a sliding scale. The unknown author 
may be paid at the rate of a half-cent for 
each ^vo^d, or he may get as high as two 
cents a word. If he is tolerably well known, 
he may be paid at the rate of five cents a 
word, while if his S^^ork is popular he can 
demand and get ten cents for every word 
he writes. If he is very popular, like Mr. 
Barrie, Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, 
Conan Doyle, he can demand a much higher 
rate of remuneration. Conan Doyle, it is 
understood, was paid ninety cents a word for 
his last series of Sherlock Holmes stories. 
Rudyard Kipling has received ten dollars a 
word for certain poems, and some of his 
stories have rewarded him at the rate of 
sixty cents a word. Hall Caine has received 
seventy-five cents a word, and Marie Corelli* 
eighty cents a word. — Rochester Post Ex- 
press. 

**Good Endlne«.''— F. A. Steel, in the 
London Saturday R^T^^^^^^yd^^JHiJ^il^^ 
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to look at the '• endings " of six new novels. 
Here they are : — 

The first ends with these words : " She 
filing her arms about his neck. * Oh, how I 
love you ! ' she cried." 

The second finishes thus, briefly, baldly : 

Kiss me,' she said, and their lips met." 

Number three, while varying the tempo, 
harps upon the same string : " * You may 
kiss me if you like,' she said." 

Number four returns incontinently, and 
almost without change, to number one : 
"Her arms were round him in an instant. 
* Oh, Benedict ! ' she murmured, ' how much 
I love you.' " 

The fifth, in which the man speaks, is 
naturally a trifle more ambiguous and deli- 
cate in treating of the same subject : "And 
so at last, my dear and only love, the bride 
has come home." 

Number six ends the series by a dual or 
stereoscopic view of the same interesting 
theme : " With their arms around each other, 
and their lips meeting, they felt," etc., etc. 

Good Advice to Authors. — Don't quit your 
job in order to write, unless there is none de- 
pendent upon you. Fiction pays best of all, 
and when it is of a fair quality is more easily 
sold. A good joke will sell quicker than a 
good poem, and, measured in sweat and 
blood, will • bring better remuneration. 
Avoid the unhappy ending — the harsh, the 
brutal, the tragic, the horrible — if you care 
to see in print the things you write. Humor 
is the hardest to write, easiest to sell, and 
best rewarded. There are only a few who 
are able to do it. If you are able, do it by 
all means. You will find it a Klondike and 
a Rand rolled into one. Look at Mark 
Twain ! Study the tracks of the writers who 
have arrived. They have mastered the tools 
with which you are cutting your fingers. 
They are doing things, and their work bears 
the internal evidence of how it is done. 
Don't wait for some good Samaritan to tell 
you, but dig it out for yourself. See that 
your pores are open and your digestion is 
good. That is, J am confident, the most im- 
portant rule of all. Keep a notebook. 
Travel with it, eat with it, sleep with it. 
Slap into it every stray thought that flutters 



up into your brain. Cheap paper is less 
perishable than gray matter, and lead pencil 
markings endure longer than memory. And 
work ! — Jack London, in London Opinion. 

Abraham Lincoln's Style.— Of style, in the 
ordinary use of the word, Lincoln may be 
said to have had little. He certainly did not 
strive for an artistic method of expression 
through such imitation of the masters, for in- 
stance, as Robert Louis Stevenson's. There 
was nothing ambitiously elaborate or self- 
consciously simple in Lincoln's way of writ- 
ing. He had not the scholar's range of 
words. He was not always grammatically 
accurate. He would doubtless have been 
very much surprised if any one had told him 
that he had a " style " at all. And yet, be- 
cause he was determined to be understood, 
because he was honest, because he had a 
warm heart and a true, because he had read 
good books eagerly and not coldly, and be- 
cause there was in him a native good taste, 
as well as a strain of imagination, he achieved 
a singularly clear and forcible style, which 
took color from his own noble character, and 
became a thing individual and distinguished. 
~R. W. Gilder. 

How Poe's '* Bells " Was Written. — Poe had 

lost his wife, Virginia Clemm, on January 30, 
1847. Thereafter he was as one distraught. 

" Deprived of the companionship and sym- 
pathy of his child wife," writes a friendly 
biographer ( W. F. Gill ), " the poet suffered 
what was to him the agony of utter loneli- 
ness. Night after night he would arise from 
his sleepless pillow, and, dressing himself, 
wander to the grave of his lost one, and, 
throwing himself down on the cold ground, 
ween bitterly for hours at a time. He found 
it impossible to sleep without the presence 
of some friend by his bedside. For a long 
time after Virginia's death he seems to have 
been desperately ill and unnerved. To 
deaden his grief he had recourse fo liquor 
and opium, but Dr. Mott warned his friend, 
Mrs. Marie Louise Shew, that the invalid 
had a lesion on one side of the brain which 
would not permit him to use stimulants or 
tonics without grave danger of insanity." 

Sick as he was, necessity forced him to 
take up his pen, and it was during these last 
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years that he wrote his prose poem of 
"Eureka" and lyrics entitled "Ulalume," 
" The Bells," and " Annabel Lee." 

It was Mrs. Marie Louise Shew who 
proved Poe's greatest friend and benefactor 
in this period of abject misery. She had 
done what she could by personal ministra- 
tions and by raising subscriptions from his 
friends to soothe the last days of the dying 
wife, to secure her decent burial, and to 
rescue Poe from the pecuniary difficulties in 
which the long sickness of his wife had 
plunged him. 

To Mrs. Shew, also, the widowed Poe 
owed the suggestion for "The Bells." It is 
a strange fact that she had never found time 
to read any of the writings of the poet for 
whom she felt so deep a sympathy and aflfec- 
tion. 

One day Poe called on her, and said : 
" Marie Louise, I have to write a poem. I 
have no feeling, no sentiment, no inspira- 
tion." 

His hostess persuaded him to have some 
tea, which she served in the conservatory. 
Through the open windows came the sound 
of church bells. Mrs. Shew said playfully : 
^' Here is paper." But the poet, declining it, 
declared : — 

" I so 'dislike the sound of bells to-night I 
cannot write. I am exhausted." 

The lady then took up the pen, and, pre- 
tending to imitate his handwriting, wrote 
" The Bells, by E. A. Poe." Then in pure 
sportiveness, she added this line : — 

" The bells, the little silver bells." 

Poe took the hint and expanded the line 
into a stanza of six lines. Then Mrs. Shew 
suggested for the next stanza : — 

"The heavy iron bells." 

This Poe expanded into eleven additional 
lines. He next copied out the poem and 
headed it " By Mrs. M. L. Shew," remark- 
ing that it was her poem, as she had sug- 
gested and composed so much of it. 

Such was the germ of this remarkable 
poem. 

It went through no less than three trans- 
formations, however, before it reached the 
public in the final form published in Sartain's 



Union Magazine in November, 1849, one 
month after Poe*s death. In a note accom- 
panying the poem in this magazine, Mr. Sar- 
tain gave the following account of its evolu- 
tion : — 

" There is a curious piece of literary his- 
tory connected-^with this poem. It illustrates 
the gradual development of an idea in the 
mind of a man of original genius. This poem 
came into our possession about a year since 
[ consequently about December, 184S ]. It 
then consisted of seventeen lines. About six 
months afterward we received the poem en- 
larged and altered nearly to its present size 
and form, and about three months since the 
author sent another alteration and enlarge- 
ment, in which condition the poem was left 
at the time of his death." 

The original version, as we have seen, 
contained only seventeen lines, divided into 
two stanzas, as follows : — 

THE BELLS — A SONG. 
I. 

The bells I Hear the bells ! . 

The merry wedding bells, 

The little silver bells ! 

How fairy! ike a melody there dwells 

From the silver tinkling cells 

Ot the bells. 

IL 
The bells ! Ah, the bells ! 
The heavy iron bells 1 
Hear the tolling of- the bells 1 
Hear the knells I 

How horrible a monody there floats 
From their throats — 
From their deep-toned throats ! 
How I shudder at the notes 
From the melancholy throats 
Of the bells, bells, bells ! 
Of the bells ! 

Poe's enemies have charged that he sold 
the poem three times over to different maga- 
zines. The charge is entirely false. Mr. 
Sartain has explained that it was he who 
paid Poe three times for three versions of 
"The Bells," himself insisting oh so doing 
because the poems were substantially dis- 
tinct pieces. 

"In the form he first submitted it," says 
Mr. Sartain in his reminiscences, " consist- 
ing of seventeen lines of small merit, he re- 
ceived fifteen dollars, but after he had re- 
written and improved it to one hundred and 
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thirteen lines, he was paid thirty dollars 
more." — New York Herald. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Who 8 V/ho ix America. A biographical dictionary 
of notable living men and women of the United 
StateSj 1906-1007. Edited by John W. Leonard. 2,015 
pp. Cloth, $3.50. Chicago : A. N. Marquis & Co. 
X906. . 

** Who's Who in America " is simply an in- 
valuable work. Its plan is admirable, and 
the execution of it is ideal in every way. 
The publishers spare no pains or expense to 
make the book complete and accurate, and it 
is edited with admirable judgment. The 
present issue, which is the fourth biennial 
edition of the series, contains accurate biog- 
raphies of 16,216 American men and women, 
each of whom has done something to win 
national attention. Admission to the book is 
secured only by real merit, so that there is 
no dead matter in it. Not one sketch, in the 
book has been, or could be, paid for. The 
biographies, moreover, -are free from lauda- 
tion, and record only essential facts, closely 
condensed by the use of small type and judi- 
cious abbreviation, so that an astonishing 
amount of information is given, and not a 
particle of space is wasted. The paper used 
in the present edition, thbugh firm and 
opaque, is thin, so that the well-bound volume 
of more than 2,000 pages is only two and one- 
half inches thick. Few books of reference 
contain so much valuable material com- 
pressed into so little space, and the system 
of the publishers is so thorough that the 
accuracy of the innumerable details may be 
depended on with confidence. Altogether 
the book is indispensable to every library, and 
inconceivably useful to writers, especially to 
those who write for newspapers. Its infor- 
mation regarding editors and authors is par- 
ticularly full, and no literary man or woman 
of importance has failed to receive attention. 
A useful feature of the present edition is a 
system of references to biographies published 
in earlier editions but omitted froni this one, 
either because the subjects have died, or for 
other reasons. Every biography included 
has been thoroughly revised, usually by the 
subject, and brought down to the date of 
issue. Addresses are given in every case, so 
that the book is a directory as well as a 
biographical dictionary. In every way the 
work is ^creditable to its publishers. Every 
literary worker needs a copy. w. h. h. 

Beauty Th^ouck Hygiehi, By Emma E. Walker, 
M. D. .106 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York : A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Dr. Walker believes that every woman may 
have bright eyes, a clear skin, a cool head, a 
steady hand, and possess to the full the charm 
of unbroken health and a calm equipoise, if 



she will but obey a few simple rules, and fol- 
low Nature's laws with precision and fore- 
thought. In this attractive book, with its 
sub-title, *' Common-Sense Ways to Health 
for Girls," she treats of sleep, deep breathing,, 
bathing, diet, exercise, sports, the conserva- 
tion of force, the prevention of waste, the 
restraint of hysterical emotion, the cultivation 
of cheerfulness, and other practical topics. 
The book is simple and sensible, and every 
girl or woman who reads it with attention 
will get something useful from it. a. f. 

In thf Days of Scott. By Tudor Jenks. 270 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1906. 

Continuing his series of Lives of Great 
Writers, in which he has already treated of 
Chaucer, Shakspere, and Milton, Mr. Jenks 
in the present volume relates the life of Sir 
Walter Scott, his special purpose being to 
tell of the influences and atmosphere of the 
author's life, and to bring Scott into relation 
with the general events that affected all men 
of his time. The idea is excellent, and Mr. 
Jenks is exceptionally well fitted for such 
work. His book is written in the most en- 
tertaining iway, and while it tells in ample 
detail of the life and work of Scott, it gives 
a succession of fascinating pictures of the 
times in which the author lived. The period 
of his life Mr. Jenks aptly '(describes as a 
borderland that extended .from the days of 
the eighteenth to those of the nineteenth 
centuries. " With him, in imagination, we 
cross from the reign of George III. to that 
of William IV., from the American colonies 
to the presidency of Andrew Jackson. We 
see the last of old methods of life and the 
beginning of the era in which we still live ; 
for during the years of Sir Walter Scott were 
made those discoveries and inventions which, 
developed and applied, have transformed the 
conditions of civilized life. Steam and elec- 
tricity became man's docile (servants in those 
years, and to these agencies primarily is due 
the amazing change that makes our outer 
world different from that into which Scott 
was born." The story of Scott's life is as 
interesting as fiction, and Mr. Jenks tells it 
most effectively. Writing of Scott*-s financial 
distress, when, at the age of fifty-four, he sud- 
denly found himself confronting liabilities 
amounting to $650,000, and of the wonderful 
capacity he showed for making money, his 
biographer speaks of his selling the manu- 
script of " Woodstock " for more than 
$40,000, — "a matchless sale," Scotfs diary 
records, " for less than three months' work." 
The " Life of Napoleon," finished within two 
vears that also saw much other work, brought 
him $90,000, and Scott's creditors in 1827 
passed a vote of thanks for the indefatigable 
industry that had produced within so brief a 
time ne.irly $200,000. Earlier in his career t 
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The Lady of the Lake " had brought him 
$20,000. How this could be is explained by 
Mr. Jenks in an interesting paragraph. " It 
was the fashion at this time," he says, "to 
publish such poems as these of Scott's in a 
form that is practically never seen at present, 
that is, in quarto size, about four times as 
large a page as is now used for the average 
book. These enormous volumes in large 
print sold at something over ten .dollars a 
copy, so it will be seen that when twenty 
thousand copies of * The Lady of the Lake ' 
were disposed of in a single year, it is not 
surprising that Scott should have made from 
that one poem as much as twenty thousand 
dollars for himself. That such prices were 
paid by so many buyers seems surprising to 
us, but the public were accustomed to this 
form of publication, whereas to-day an even 
•greater poem might readily fail of a wide 
market at such a price. The circle of 
readers, while not proportionately a very 
large one, was made up of people who could 
easilv afford to pay the high prices." 

w. H. H. 



^LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ For the convenience o^ readers The Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine xnenLioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
oflice. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writer when they write.] 



Froudk. Goldwin Smith. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for May. 

Recent Shakespbare.\n Literature. William A. 
^Jeilson. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for May. 

The Critic and the Law. Richard W. Child. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for May. 

Women and Troop Reading. Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson. Wfltnan's Home Companion ( 13 c« ) for May. 

Adventures and Perils of the News Photog- 
rapher. Illustrated. William G. Fitz-Gerald. 
IVaman's Home Companion (13 c. ) for May. 

Some Heroines op Shakespere by Their Imper- 
sonators. Desdemona — Lady Anne — Hermia. 
Illustrated. Florence Rockwell. Delineator (18 c. ) 
ior May. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. With portraits. Strand 
( 13 c. ) for May. 

How I Write My Plays. Victorien Sardou. 
Theatre for May. 

" My Best Piece of Light Verse." With por- 
traits. W. S. Gilbert, J. Ashby-Sterry, Austin Dob- 
son, Owen Seaman, Adrian Ross, R. C. Lehman, 
Mostyn T. Pigott, Captain John Kendall, A. W. Bus- 
Tbridge, and Barry Pain. Strand ( 13 c. ) for May. 



Some Famous American Songs. II. — " Ben Bolt." 
Illustrated. Gustav Kobbc. Delineator (18 c.) for 
May. 

Tauchnitz. Illustrated. Mrs. Herbert Vivian. 
Strand ( 13 c. ) for May. 

John Bigelow at Eighty-eight. Clifford Smyth. 
Munsey's ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Sappho. William C. Lawton. Lippineoti's ( aS c ) 
for May. 

Other Persons* Literary Tastes. Wilbur Larre- 
more. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for May. 

Need Journalism Destroy Literature ? I^ang- 
don Warner. Editor's Clearing House, Critic ( a8 c ) 
for May. 

Fiction and Reform. Elliott Flower. Criiie 
( aS c. ) for May. 

" Fiona Macleod." Lilian Rea. Critic ( aB c. ) for 
May. 

Tennyson's Annotations to " In Memoriam." 
W. J. Rolfe. Critic ( 28 c. ) for May. 

A Concord Note-Book. IX. — The Women of 
Concord. Mrs. Mary Merrick Brooks and the Anti- 
Slavery Movement. F. B. Sanborn. Critic ( 28 c. ) 
for May. 

What Our Universities Are Doing for Amxri- 
CAN Literature. Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. Arena 
( 28 c. ) for May. 

Dr. Bt&kbeck Hill and His Edition of John- 
son's " Lives of the Poets." Professor W. P. 
Trent, torum (53 c. ) for April-June. 

Twenty Years After. (A Sequel to Celia Thax- 
ter's Friendship wiHh a Child. ) Illustrated. Mollie 
Lee CliflFord. Little Folks (13 c. ) lor ApriL 

The Poet Crasbe as a Physician. Reprinted from 
Medicine in Southern California Practitioner ( 13 c. ) for 
May. 

Adelaide Dutton Train Whitney. Caroline H. 
Dall. Christian Register ( 13 c. ) for April 5. 

A Shelley Pilgrimage. Anna Benneson Mc- 
Mahan. Christian Register (13 c. ) for April 26. 

Literary Activity of Andrew Lang. New York 
Times Saturday Review for April 7. 

Henry Holt As a Novelist. Bliss Carman. New 
York Times Saturday Rez'iew for April 7. 

Poetical Works of William Blake. New York 
Times Saturday Review for April 21. 

Mrs. Wharton's Novels. New York Times Satur- 
day Review for April 28. 

Poetry. New York Times Saturday Review for 
April 28. 

Humors of Yellow Journalism. Illustrated. " A 
Reformed Yellow Journalist." Saturday Evening Post 
(8 c. each ) for April 14 and 21. 

Teaching Literature in Colleges. Notion ( 13 c ) 
for April 12. 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. Nation ( 13 c. ) for 
April 19. 

The Father of Cheap Newspapers ( £mile de 
Girardin ) . Nation (13 c. ) for April a6. 

The Ethics of Literary Borrowing. Harper's 
Weekly ( 13 c. ) for April 21. 

The Baroness von Suttner and the Nobel Prize. 
With portrait. PUorencc Esther Trueblood. Christian 
Endeavor World ( 13 c. ) for April 26. 
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Early American Inventions in Printing. Pub- 
Jishers' Weekly ( 13 c. ) for April aS. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

" The Biography of Leo Tolstoy," written 
by P. Birukoff, will be published before the 
middle of May. It contains the autobio- 
graphical memoirs of Count Tolstoy, and has 
been prepared under his personal supervision 
and with the help of Countess Tolstoy. 

The Macmillan Company has just published 
a " Life of Walter Pater," by A. C Benson. 

Samuel L. Clemens ( " Mark Twain " ) has 
bought an eighty-five-acre farm for a sum- 
mer home in Redding, Conn. 

Irving Bacheller is building a new house 
at Riverside, Conn., on a high bluflf over- 
looking the Sound. This will be his winter 
home ; his summers will be spent as hereto- 
fore on his Adirondack estate. 

The office of the San Francisco Argonaut 
was burned April 18, and all manuscripts in 
the hands , of the editor were lost. The 
Argonaut showed its enterprise by issuing 
a four-page number April 21 in San Jose, 
where the paper will continue to be pub- 
lished for a time. 

Perriton Maxwell, for six years managing 
editor of tht Metropolitan Magazine, has re- 
signed his position to take charge of a new 
illustrated monthly " of national scope and 
character," which will begin publication in 
May. 

Karl Edwin Harriman has been appointed 
editor of the Red Book, the Chicago maga- 
zine devoted to the publication of short 
fiction. 

Ripley Hitchcock has withdrawn from his 
association with A. S. Barnes & Co. to take 
part in the literary activities of Harper & 
Bros. 

Richard G. Badger, Boston, has just pub- 
lished the first number of a monthly maga- 
zine entitled Whist. The magazine is edited 
by Harry H. Ward and R. F. Foster. 

The London Magazine will publish an 
American edition, beginning with the Sep- 
tember issue. 



The editors of Suburban Life (Boston) 
want photographs cf country-life scenes — 
everyday scenes around the farm, in the gar- 
den, and about the home. Every photo- 
graph accepted will be pai<J for. 

Four prizes — of $1,000, $500, $300, and 
$150 — are offered for the best essays on cer- 
tain topics relating to commerce and in- 
dustry that may be presented before June i, 
1907, to Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, of 
the University of Chicago, chairman of the 
prize committee. Competitors for the first 
two prizes must be persons who have re- 
ceived the bachelor's degree from an Ameri- 
can college in 1895 or thereafter ; com- 
petitors for the last two prizes must be, at 
the time the papers are sent in, under- 
graduates of any American college. The 
committee reserves the right to award the 
two prizes of $1,000 and $500 to under- 
graduates, if the merits of the papers demand 
it. Full particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Professor Laughlin. 

The Vick Publishing Company, publisher 
of Vick's Magazine, has bought a controlling 
interest in the F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany at Dansville, N. Y., publishers of the 
Normal Instructor, into which the Teachers' 
World was merged about four years ago, and 
Primary Plans. The company has recently 
erected ' a large eight-story building in 
Rochester, and also has a large printing and 
publishing plant in Dansville. The officers 
of the Vick Company are: President and 
manager, Francis C. Owen; and secretary 
and treasurer, Charles E. Gardner. F. A. 
Owen is the president of the F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company. 

Public Opinion will hereafter be published 
by McClure, Phillips, & Co., New York, 
having been purchased by Robert McClure. 
In general style it will resemble McClure's 
Magazine, and will continue to appear 
weekly. 

Medical Talk for the Home will be com- 
bined with Health, beginning with the June 
number. Health recently absorbed Vim, and 
the new magazine will be a combination of 
the three under the name Health. It will 
be published in New York. 
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Madame and the Home Magazine have 
been taken over by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, and with the May issue will be pub- 
lished under the name of the Home Maga- 
zine. On May i the Bobbs-Merrill Company 
will move their New York quarters to No. 
34 Union square, East. The demands of 
their periodicals, the Reader Magazine and 
the Home Magazine, as well ,as the growth 
of their publishing business, require much 
more room. 

The offices of the Pilgrim Magazine have 
been removed from Battle Creek to Detroit. 
The magazine appears in new form under 
new management. 

The Home Monthly, formerly a household 
magazine published in Boston, is now pub- 
lished in New York, with the sub-title the 
National Poultry Magazine. Kathryn E. 
Kaufel is the editor. 

The publishers of the London journal, 
M. A. P. ,( Mainly About People ), have lost 
their suit to prevent Thomas Power O'Con- 
nor, the founder and editor of the paper, 
who expects to leave it on June 8, from issu- 
ing a new paper called T. P. O. They asked 
for an injunction and their application was 
denied. 

A course of journalism will be established 
next year in connection with the English de- 
partment of the University of Michigan- 

Brentano's announces for early publication 
"Italian Romance Writers," by Joseph 
Spencer Kennard, which is essentially a 
translation of Dr. Kennard's " Romanzi e 
Romanzieri Italiani," which was published in 
Florence about two years ago, and was im- 
mediately hailed by Italian and French 
critics as the best estimate extant of the 
Italian writers of fiction. 

Of the twenty-nine books which appeared 
in the Bookman's list of " best sellers " dur- 
ing the year 1905, thirteen were written by 
men, eleven by women, three were collabora- 
tions in which husband and wife worked to- 
gether, one was the joint product of three 
women working together, and one, "The 
Breath of the Gods," was produced by an 
author whose sex and identity are still mat- 
ters of conjecture to the public. 



G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish in a week 
or two the sixth and last volume of that 
monumental work, "The English Dialect 
Dictionary." This dictionary, which without 
question takes rank among the very best 
productions of English philological scholar- 
ship, is founded on the publications of the 
English Dialect Society and upon a large 
amount of imaterial never before published,, 
and aims to embody a complete vocabulary 
of all dialect words still in use, or known to- 
have been in use in the last 200 years. 

The Putnams will soon bring, out in this- 
country a volume of literary criticism by 
Rev. A. Stopford Brooke, which will contain,, 
among other essays, appreciations of 
Matthew Arnold, D. G. Rossetti, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, and William Morris. 

Frank H. Vizetelly has prepared a **Dcsk- 
Book of Errors in English," which will be 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company* 

William Patten has edited for P. F. Collier 
& Co. a four-volume collection of master- 
pieces of American short-story writers. 
Sixty- five writers will be represented, each by 
a single story, and old-time writers have beea 
drawn upon, as well as more modern ones. 

" Idle Notes" by " An Idle Reader " is a. 
new department in the Critic. The pseu- 
donym is said to cover the identity of a. 
novelist, short story writer, and critic of wide 
reputation. 

Book News for May is a Henry van Dyke 
number. Hamilton Wright Mabie has pre- 
pared an appreciation in personality, Kath- 
erine Hughes Norris recounts a recent inter- 
view with Dr. van Dyke and considers his 
place as a writer, and Louis D. Froelick 
makes a study of " Dr. van Dyke in the 
Classroom." 

William Root Bliss died at Short Hills,. 
N. J., April Q, aged eighty-one. 

Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler died 
at Cambridge, Mass., April 10, aged fifty-five. 

Richard Garnett died in London April 13, 
aged seventy-one. 

Mrs. Nora Hopper Chesson died in Lon- 
don April 17, aged thirty-five. 

George Hermann Ellwanger died in. 
Rochester, N. Y., April 23, aged fifty-seven. 

.gle 
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A LITERARY DIARY. 



A diary kept without discretion may be a 
dangerous possession. A journal rightly 
written may become invaluable to the writer, 
and it may be made a useful means of literary 
training. 

A daily record of trivial events, cs^relessly 
noted, without thought, is generally worse 
than useless. A rightly-kept journal should 
be written with thought and discretion. 
Minor events should be subordinated or 
omitted, and larger ones should be treated 
in accordance with their value. The writer's 
thoughts and ideas, as well as his doings, 
should be noted — always with discretion — 
and the diary should be written always with 
as much care as if it were to be printed some 



day for general perusal. A journal so kept 
by one who has any literary talent is sure to 
become in time a possession of real value ; 
and the daily labor of preparing it — for a 
proper journal cannot be written without 
work — is literary practice of a very helpful 
kind. 

The writer who concludes to keep a jour- 
nal should make up his mind at the outset 
that he will write in it frequently, if not daily, 
and that he will put into it always the very 
best of which he is capable. He should not 
sit down without thought, to scribble a care- 
less record of events or the hazy outlines of 
half-framed ideas. Before he writes a word 
he should, think out carefully what he is going 
to say, viewing events in their right propor- 
tion, with relation to each other, shutting out 
trivial happenings and those which should 
not be recorded, and simplifying, clarifying, 
and co-ordinating his ideas and thoughts 
until they take orderly form and can be writ- 
ten with proper force and clearness. By all 
means his journal should be philosophical. 
It should record his thoughts, as well as his 
acts and the acts and words of those with 
whom he comes in contact, but it should be 
written always as if it were some day to be 
published — that is to say, the thoughts 
should be thought out and perfected before 
they are put on paper, and nothing should 
be written down that the writer would be un- 
willing to have the whole world see. 

A rightly-kept journal, while it should be 
intensely personal, should not be egotistical. 
The temptation to write about self should be 
resisted. Rather the writer should record 
the outside influences that come into his life, 
what he learns from others, his relations with 
those more eminent than he, the results of 
his reading, his observations of outside mat- 
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ters, and his well-considered thoughts about 
the things he sees. He should aim, in a 
word, to make his diary as interesting to 
others as it may be to himself, to giv^ to it 
substantial literary merit, to make it a record 
of his best thoughts, of ideas that seem to 
him to possess real intrinsic value. 

There is no better means of literary train- 
ing. The faculty of selection is exercised 
and strengthened, and the habit of thinking 
regularly and systematically is cultivated day 



by day. The writer's literary style is devel- 
oped, and a habit of clear and effective ex- 
pression is acquired. Wide range is given 
to his thoughts, and if he always expresses 
his ideas with care, his vocabulary is notably 
increased. The frequent practice of careful 
writing trains his powers of literary expres- 
sion, and in course of time the journal is 
likely to become a storehouse of material, of 
which he will make good use in literary work. 
Boston, Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 



PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 



While every day the fact is being brought 
to the realization of struggling writers, there 
are still a majority of the vast army who fail 
to discover the value of pictures as an aid 
to disposing of copy. While the picture field 
for the magazine worker may seem to be 
limited, the writer who makes a specialty of 
newspaper work, whether it be news or spe- 
cials, can double his income by taking up 
the work of photography and learning to 
make his own pictures. 

Only a few years ago such a thing would 
have been impossible. When a writer 
wanted a photograph with which to illustrate 
an article, it meant a journey to the profes- 
sional photographer, a wait of two or per- 
haps three weeks, till the photographer fin- 
ished the picture, and the paying out of a 
sum which practically swallowed up all the 
profits of the work. Nowadays the up-to- 
date writer gets out his camera and secures 
his own picture. Many pictures are taken 
on one day which figure in the columns of 
the newspapers on the next. One does not 
even have to wait for the sunshine, for the 
experienced amateur will tell you that he 
prefers the slightly cloudy day and a time 
exposure with a small stop to the brilliant 
sunshine and a wide-open shutter. And 
when he gets ready to print his picture, little 
does he care though the rain be pouring and 



the sky be dark and lowering, for the news- 
papers as a rule prefer to make their illus- 
trations from the pictures printed on " gas- 
light " paper, and the picture man, in think- 
ing of printing, rarely takes the sun into his 
calculations. 

You will think, of course : " Not any one 
can take pictures. It requires time, and 
patience, and practice, and even with all of 
these some people never seem to attain re- 
sults." I grant you that this is so, but you 
cannot tell how far you may be blessed with 
the gift of getting results until you have tried 
it. And I speak with confidence of the possi- 
bility of the veriest tyro in the use of the 
camera getting, in the course of time, to the 
point where he can take pictures which will 
reproduce and will add loo per cent, to the 
value of his copy. 

Perhaps it would be best to tell exactly 
how it was done in my own case. I began 
the picture making as thousands of others 
begin it, namely, for amusement and because 
it had got to be "the thing" for people to 
carry a camera and pose as photographers. 
T knew absolutely nothing about picture tak- 
ing, and my first attempts with a 3^x35^ 
hand camera were not by any means up to 
the mark. But whenever I could afford to 
buy a film, I took pictures. I took my 
family and my neighbors. I took the stray 
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cats and dogs and donkeys of the town. I 
took scenery, and one day I was astonished 
by getting back from the developer a dozen 
perfect films, each one of which, though 
small, was a picture which would have re- 
produced nicely. I kept the films for some 
little time before sending them to be 
printed, and in the meantime I showed them 
to a visitor. She wanted to see prints from 
them, but to get them printed by a profes- 
sional meant a week's time. So she insisted 
on investing a few cents in some " gaslight " 
paper and the necessary material for finish- 
ing the pictures. We approached the job 
with fear and trembling, and were astonished 
beyond measure to find that the pictures, 
carefully printed according to the directions 
on the paper, turned out finely. That ended 
my sending films to the professional printer, 
and there began many an evening's fun print- 
ing pictures. The dark room, however, still 
had its terrors for me, and I had never es- 
sayed to develop a film myself. Finally we 
took some pictures which we wanted in a 
hurry, and borrowing a dark lantern, with 
a red glass, we improvised a dark room, and 
developed our own film. Strange to relate, 
they turned out all right, and from that time 
on we not only " pressed the button," but we 
also " did the rest." 

About this time I promoted myself from 
the 3^ camera to a 4x5. and my troubles, 
which had seemed practically over, began 
again, for the new camera ( which was a 
second-hand one, by the way ) was one with 
a focusing scale, and quite half of my pic- 
tures for a long time were woefully out of 
focus. All this time I was making pictures 
for fun only, though people who had seen my 
work had suggested entering it in prize con- 
tests, etc. Finally it dawned upon me that 
newspapers used photographs, and that per- 
haps the pastime, which was too expensive 
for a poor person, might be turned to profit. 
Some pictures were taken especially with a 
view to their use for illustration. They were 
sent to a newspaper, and oh, joy! one of 
them was accepted, printed, and paid for. A 
batch sent to another paper all came back, 
but with them came some valuable advice 
from the editor, showing me what was 
wanted, and saying that pictures suitable for 



illustrating were always acceptable and were 
well paid for. 

This was the beginning. No sooner had I 
found that I could make pictures that would 
sell than I began to hanker after a good 
camera. I finally bought a film camera, 5x7, 
and I must say right here that I do not be- 
lieve I could have made a more profitable 
investment. I have had people make all 
kinds of fun of films, and say that no good 
work can be done by a camera unless the 
ground glass can be used for focusing ; but 
while I know that such a plan has its advan- 
tages, I weigh the benefits to be derived 
from using films, and I decide every time in 
favor of my own outfit. In the first place, I 
can carry with me four dozen films, and feel 
the weight scarcely at all. Just imagine 
carrying four dozen 5x7 plates and walking 
in the course of your day's work five miles. 

One of the plate advocates once assailed 
me on what he deemed a w^eak point. " How 
many films do you waste when you want a 
picture in a hurry ? " he asked. " None," I 
replied. " But you load your camera with 
a roll of six films, and you can't take it out 
again till all the films have been exposed," 
he persisted. " Not at all," I replied. " A 
far-seeing manufacturer, knowing that.people 
who take pictures for newspapers sometimes 
need less than six at a time, made a * double- 
two ' cartridge. With the double-two T can 
load up my camera, and after taking two pic- 
tures, can unload it again in broad daylight, 
take out the two exposed films, and leave 
the other two in the camera, to wait until 
T want to use tbem, — slightly different from 
having t>vo plates in a plate holder, and after 
having exposed them, having to go back to 
the dark room before that plate holder can 
again be utilized." 

The plate advocate looked crestfallen. 
Then he perked up. " But look at the ex- 
pense," he suggested. " Films cost about . 
twice as much as plates." 

" Quite so," I answered triumphantly. 
" But when T get a valuable picture on a 
film, it never falls out of my hand when I 
am developing or printing, and gets smashed 
to pieces. I can file away hundreds of films, 
in labelled envelopes, get at them with little 
trouble, move them from place to place with- t 
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out killing myself with lugging, carry a hun- 
dred or two of them with me when I go out, 
if necessary, and never feel that I have them. 
It seems to me that I save the extra cost of 
the films in wear and tear on my nerves." 

And so, dear reader, if you make up your 
mind to take pictures for profit, and want the 
best outfit, if you take my advice; you will 
get a good film camera. After you have had 
it a while and have got to be an expert, 
spend more money, if you like, on lenses, 
improved shutters, or anything else that will 
tend to improve your work ; but do not for- 
get that you can take as good pictures with 
an old shoe-blacking box, provided it has 
the proper appliances, as you can with the 
finest case of seal leather. Spend no money 
on trimmings, but put it into the actual 
working parts, and you will surely reap the 
benefit. 

Very often I am asked : "How do you 
know what pictures will be acceptable ? " 
To this there is only one reply. The knowl- 
edge copies from a close study of what the 
particular paper or magazine .to which you 
intend to send your pictures is using regu- 
larly. Sometimes your story must fit your 
pictures, and again the pictures must be made 
to fit the story. When I have been short of 
copy, r have occasionally taken a picture 
and built up a nice Httle story around it, and 
in nearly every case the manuscript has been 
acceptable. 

While many magazines have their illustra- 
tions made from pen-and-ink drawings, there 
are more, and good ones, which use photo- 
graphs largely for illustrating. Photographs 
which have a " news value " are not confined 
exclusively to the newspapers. There are 
weekly news magazines which pay high prices 
for pictures of this class, whether a story 
accompanies them or not. In the latter case 
a line or two explaining the picture is ad- 
visable. In the case of an accident to an 
automobile, a railroad train, a carriage) or 
anything in that line, a picture taken on the 
spot and delivered at once to a newspaper 
is of immediate value, and the person who 
gets and sends in such pictures, without loss 
of time, is given a consideration in the office 
which he or she would never get by furnish- 
ing just an ordinary story of the event. 



Some newspapers, in order to get a picture 
with the smallest loss of time, will instruct 
their correspondents sometimes to send in 
the film or plate, and the picture is finished 
in the office, when time can be saved by so 
doing. Here again film has an advantage, 
as two films will go through the mails with- 
out any fear of breakage, while two plates 
might get broken or otherwise damaged in 
transit. 

The newspapers pay quite well for pictures. 
For ordinary ones with no .special value, such 
as a group of summer people to illustrate 
a resort number, the price is usually a dollar. 
For a picture of news value, especially if it 
is exclusive, any reputable newspaper will 
pay as high as five dollars. Some news- 
papers pay the same rate as space for pic- 
tures, and others have a set "price. 

When I first began to sell pictures for 
illustrating, I figured it out that if I sold one 
picture out of each tour taken, the rest were 
all paid for, and no loss ensued. If two pic- 
tures out of every four were sold, there was 
a good profit, the film for four pictures cost- 
ing fifty-five cents, the chemicals needed irt 
the development and printing costing not 
more than ten cents, and the paper, allowing 
for making two prints from each picture, not 
quite a quarter. But I found that the same 
picture could sometimes be used twice. And, 
again, I found that people wanted copies of 
my pictures, and though I did not look for 
this kind of work, I would print pictures in 
order to be obliging, and deliver them 
mounted for twenty-five cents each. If any 
one wants a picture specially taken, I have 
made it a practice to charge fifty cents each, 
if two are ordered, and for any additional 
ones at the rate of twenty-five cents each. 
Sometimes I am asked to take pictures in a 
hurry for business purposes, and for these I 
get from a dollar to a dollar and a half each. 

I do not by any means class my work 
among that of experts, but when I look back 
and realize that the success attained has all 
been gained by simply following out direc- 
tions given with camera, with the films, and 
with paper, I feel that almost any one with a 
determination to succeed can get to the same 
point and can turn the knowledge to good 
and profitable account. 
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As a case in point of how things sometimes 
happen, I may say that last summer I went 
to a Vacation Home, and took for a New 
York newspaper a picture of the house and 
the fifty girls staying there. The girls were 
very much interested, and asked if they could 
buy pictures. I agreed to furnish them in 
this case for fifteen cents each, and got an 
•order for twentj-. Later on I sold about 120 
Velox postal cards with the picture of the 
house printed thereupon, for five cents each. 
When I reckoned up the price paid by the 
newspaper for the illustrations, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the photographs and 
postal cards, I found myself with a profit of 
something like $7.50 over and above the cost 
'Of film, paper, mounts, and postals. The 



work of printing the pictures took up only 
part of a day, and was thoroughly enjoyed 
as a relaxation from other work. 

So you can readily see how picture mak- 
ing, begun perhaps for pleasure, may be 
readily turned into profit. During the past 
two years, in which I have been making 
newspaper pictures, I have entered some 
prize contests, and have won prizes in sev- 
eral for good work and for choice of appro- 
priate subjects. I have furnished pictures 
for a summer hotel catalogue, and for sou- 
venir postal cards, and, in short, without de- 
siring it, I am in line to become a full- 
fledged photographer, with plenty of work 
waiting for the taking. 

Sea Cliff, N. Y. Helen Combes. 



PROFANITY IN LITERATURE. 



For the most of us there are some things 
which are sacred, whether they are of the 
conventionally religious character or not, and 
the essence of profanity is a Vandalic dese- 
cration of those inner temples, without excuse 
save the depraved desire to show contempt 
for that which is dear to another. 

Beyond dispute profanity is offensive to 
some and injurious to others, but, not to 
enter now upon the consideration of these 
higher phases of the question, I protest 
against its presence ,in literature, as being at 
least inartistic and vulgar. 

It is true that some, whose names ( I need 
not mention them here ) are famous in the 
world of letters, are given to the practice, 
and it is also true that the practice detracts 
from the value and acceptability of their 
work. This protest should hardly be needed, 
for such writers ( unconsciously, indeed ) 
enter the plea of " Guilty " in advance, by 
means of the condemning dash ; a frank ad- 
mission that the expression which it is de- 
sired to convey is unfit for print. 

The story is told, though when or by whom 
has passed, but I think it was appropriately 
related in a criticism of Walt Whitman, of 
the young sculptor who had carved a life-size 
female figure, with its arm extending upward. 



He had worked out and completed the arm- 
pit in faithful minuteness, with as much 
fidelity to detail as if he had been modeling 
for a medical class. To his surprise, this was 
condemned by his master, in the comprehen- 
sive sentence, '* The under side of things 
should not be shown." 

The only possible excuse for the introduc- 
tion of profanity into literature, or at least 
the one which is most frequently put forward, 
is that the writer is depicting real life as it 
is, and in order to do that must reproduce 
what is actually said and done by the people 
themselves. Then why not, O Portrayer of 
the Actual, why not give a complete picture of 
the sayings of the brigadier and the mule 
driver ? 

As is well known, the complete recital 
would be as unfit to appear in print as the 
illustrations on the walls of a certain cele- 
brated room in Pompeii are to appear in a 
public gallery of art. 

We may as well admit at once the dictum 
of true art, whether in sculpture or literature, 
that " The under side of things should not be 
shown," and strive to show humanity, not as 
it actually is in all of its details, but as it is 
fitting that it should be shown. ^ 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

Carl Schurz mastered English as. few 
foreigners have done, writing and speaking 
the language almost as if it were his mother 
tongue. Yet after thus writing and speaking 
EngUsb for more than fifty years, always 



with correctness and force, and frequently 
with elegance, when it came to writing his 
autobiography, he wrote in his native Ger- 
man and had the manuscript translated. 



Mr. Schurz, by the way, maintained that 
the best way to learn a foreign language is 
by writing it carefully. The common idea is 
that by constantly speaking and hearing the 
language, after due study of the grammar, 
the best results can be obtained. Mr. Schurz 
was right, however, for spoken language 
often takes no account of minutiae which in 
writing must be regarded carefully. For 
example, one may say and hear the phrase, 
tete-a-tete, time after time, and yet not be able 
to write it with the proper accents. So far 
as learning goes, moreover, the act of writ- 
ing fixes forms in the memory as reading 
cannot do. Of course, reading, hearing, 
speaking, memorizing, and writing a foreign 
language are all essential to its mastery. 
Perhaps the ideal way is to take the first 
steps by the so-called " natural method," with 
an instructor, thus getting at the outset right 
ideas of pronunciation and enough insight 
into the structure of the language to make 
its study interesting. Then should come 
reading — the more extensive and general, 
the better — some of it careful and critical, 
with frequent reference to the dictionary, but 
most of it cursive and uncritical, the object 
being to get the sense, or the story, of the 
matter read, to grasp the spirit of the lan- 
guage, without stopping to bother with 
minutiae. Fiction, of course, makes the most 
attractive reading. The more the student 
reads, the faster he will gain, and by the time 
he has run through fifty or sixty novels, just 
for the story, he will find that, without much 
dictionary study, he knows all the common 
words and phrases and many of the un- 
common ones, and that he thinks along with- 
the author in the language, often under- 
standing what he cannot easily translate. It 
is a Rood rule not to look up a new word in 
the dictionary until it has been encountered 
more than twice. Along with the reading, 
grammar study and the writing of exercises 
should be carried on. It is well to study 
comedies, which are full of bright dialogue, 
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and to commit some of them to memory, so 
that they oan be repeated aloud or written 
out. Another good idea is to invest twenty- 
five cents in a New Testament with the text 
in English and the foreign language in 
parallel columns, and to ;Study the foreign 
version until one can repeat it while looking 
only at the English. It is helpful, also, to 
copy printed pages of the foreign lang^aage, 
thus fixing in the mind accents, phrases, and 
the spelling of uncommon words. Writing 
from dictation is most helpful practice. The 
student, of course, should take advantage of 
every opportunity to speak, and to hear the 
language spoken. With all these methods of 
study combined, a mastery of the foreign 
tongue will be acquired ; and for any one 
who writes that will be worth while, because 
the study of a foreign language not only 
gives access to valuable new material, but 
also perfects and broadens one's knowledge 
of his mother tongue. w. h. h. 



PROPOSED COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION 



The copyright bill which has been compiled 
by the Copyright Commission under the di- 
rection of Herbert Putnam, Librarian of 
Congress, has now been submitted to Con- 
gress. The bill is intended to be a com- 
plete re-enactment of the copyright laws, 
with many changes to make them more 
nearly applicable to the needs of the present 
time. 

The bill constitutes eight chapters, occupy- 
ing twenty-five printed pages. The subject is 
dealt with in the following order : Nature of 
copyright, subject matter of copyright, who 
may obtain copyright, how to secure copy- 
right, duration of copyright, protection of 
copyright, transfer of copyright, and the 
copyright office. 

As explained by Librarian Putnam, the bill 
contains these leading features : — 

It makes copyright protection date from 
the publication of the work with the notice 
of copyright affixed. Registration in the 
copyright office is still compulsory, but may 
be made within thirty days after publication, 
or, in case of accidental omission, within a 
year, but after the thirty days no action can 
be brought for infringement until it is made. 



The registration consists of a deposit of 
copies with claim of copyright. ^ 

The notice of copyright is simplified. It 
must include the name of the copyright pro- 
prietor and the word " copyright " or the 
abbreviation " copr.," or, in the case of works 
of art, or certain other works not ordinary 
books or periodicals, merely the letter C 
within a circle, and in the case of such works 
the initials, monogram, mark, or symbol of 
the copyright proprietor may be substituted 
for his name, provided that his name shall 
appear on some other accessible portion of 
the work. 

The " manufacturing clause " is continued, 
but with the omission of photographic nega- 
tives, so that an American photographer may 
obtain copyright here on a photograph taken 
by him abroad. The bill is extended to in- 
clude the texts of books produced by litho- ' 
graphic process and also the illustrations, ex- 
cept where the objects represented are lo- 
cated in a foreign country. In the case of 
books and periodicals, an affidavit is required 
that the manufacturing clauses have been 
complied with. 

The privilege of obtaining American copy- 
right is continued to the foreign author or 
proprietor, and is also extended to cases 
where he is living in the United States at the 
time of first publication, or where he first or 
contemporaneously publishes the work in the 
LTnited States. 

The privilege of importation of foreign edi- 
tions of a work copyrighted in the United 
States is continued with minor modifications. 

"The works for which copyright may be 
secured" are defined to be "all the works 
of an author." 

Among the designated classes in the regis- 
tration are two groups not heretofore men- 
tioned—oral lectures and drawings, or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical na- 
ture. There is a class " works of art." 

In the case of musical composition, specific 
protection is afforded against " devices espe- 
cially adapted to reproduce to the ear " such 
compositions. 

The bill provides for a graduated term, 
consisting of twenty-eight years or fifty years 
or the lifetime of the author and fifty years 
after his death, dependent on the subject j 
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matter. The term of twenty-eight years is 
for labels and prints relating to articles of 
manufacture. The term of fifty years applies 
to composite works of art or publications. 
The longest term — that of lifetime of the 
author and fifty years after death — applies 
only to original works. 

Any wilful infringement of the proposed act 
for profit is ^ade a misdemeanor. The exist- 
ing law provides this in the case of such in- 
fringements of dramatic or musical compo- 
sitions ; the bill extends it to all such in- 
fringements, wilful and for profit. 

As to remedies, the bill provides for an in- 
junction and for the recovery of profits and 
damages, and also for the impounding and 
destruction of the infringing copies them- 
selves and the devices and appliances for pro- 
ducing them. 

The bill keeps distinct the copyright from 
the property in the m'aterial object which is 
the subject of copyright, and also the rights, 
such as the right of translation, etc. It pro- 
vides that the copyright of a work of art 
shall remain in the author in spite of the sale 
of the work, unless expressly assigned by 
him. 

The present fee for registration is fifty 
cents for American claimants and one dollar 
for foreign. An additional fifty cents is 
charged for the certificate when furnished. 
The bill provides that a certificate shall be 
furnished in all cases as a matter of course, 
and it stipulates a uniform fee of one dollar, 
which shall include the certificate. It re- 
lieves the applicant from multiple fees in the 
case of several volumes of the same book or 
periodical deposited at the same time, or of 
a numbered scries of reproductions, photo- 
graphs, prints, pictorial illustrations, etc. 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating^ to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
must be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 



Who is the present editor of St. Nicholas ? 

S. R. N. 

[ The Century "Magazine for November, 
1905, says in an editorial paragraph referring 
to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge : " The story of 
her editing has been told in St. Nicholas 



itself, better than we can tell it, by Mrs. 
Dodge's sympathetic and accomplished asso- 
ciate and successor, Mr. William Fayal 
Clarke."— w. h. h.] 

Will the editor of The Writer kindly give 
me an expression of his opinion regarding 
the following case : A woman of my ac- 
quaintance, a contributor to the Century 
and other magazines, wrote a story deal- 
ing with a phase of the Civil War 
heretofore untouched by other writers. 
Eight publishers refused it, some few with 
kindly comment She married, and new 
responsibilities and duties prevented her 
for several years from continuing her literary 
work. One day she re-read her novel. It 
seemed good to her. She made some altera- 
tions, and sent it to a New York publishing 
house. To her great surprise and gratifica- 
tion, with the return of the manuscript came 
a letter saying that the publishers were inter- 
ested in her story, and if she would extend it, 
and develop some of the characters, they 
could make a success of it. She asked them 
to give her some hints as to the way in which 
they wished her to work it out, but they de- 
clined to do that, and also refused to send 
her the Reader's comments. She spent a 
year on the manuscript, working mostly at 
night, her only leisure time ; in- the daytime 
she wrote with her little children playing 
around her. The last chapter was written 
while she was nursing a sick child, who died 
after the finished novel was sent to the pub- 
lishers the second time. 

The year had been one of peculiar trial to 
this woman, — she hoped the book would 
compensate, in some degree, for other losses. 
Her manuscript was returned in six weeks' 
time, with a note of refusal about as cour- 
teous as a slap in the face, and without a 
word of explanation. 

No one questions a publisher's right to re- 
fuse to handle a manuscript, but did not that 
writer deserve fair treatment ? Did she not 
have a right to know wherein she failed to 
meet the publishers' requirements ? 

I was much interested in an article pub- 
lished in The Writer some time ago, giving 
the friendly letters written by the Readers of 
diflFerent publishing houses to the authors of 
unsuccessful manuscripts. Perhaps this case 
will serve to illustrate the reverse of the 
shield. s. a. r. 

[ Of course, the fact that a writer has 
worked under trying circumstances is not 
usually known to the publisher who receives 
a manuscript, and does not — and should not 
— aftect his literary judgment. The only 
question the publisher has to answer is 
whether the manuscript seems adapted to his 
needs. With him it m^^^m^SiM^m 
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business, and questions of sentiment of any 
kind are not involved. If he decides that he 
cannot use the manuscript as it stands, and 
thinks that it could be changed so as to meet 
his requirements, he does the author a favor 
in making the suggestion. He is not called 
upon to indicate what the changes should be, 
although naturally, if he is especially inter- 
ested, he would do so in a general way. On 
the other hand, the author is not in any way 
obliged to adopt* the suggestions of the pub- 
lishers, and if he concludes to re-write his 
manuscript, he ought to realize that he does 
so at his own risk, and that the publisher is 
under no obligation whatever to approve his 
work, or to explain what its shortcomings 
are. 

In the case cited by " S. A. R./' the pub- 
lisher seems to have treated the writer fairly, 
although possibly he may have been a little 
brusque. He was not called upon to suggest 
how the changes should be worked out, or to 
submit the Reader's comments. Of course, 
he might have done so, and the very fact that 
he did not take this trouble might have indi- 
cated to the author that the publisher's in- 
terest in the matter, was not intense. He 
simply saw the faults of the manuscript — 
very likely the same faults that the eight 
other publishers had seen — and expressed 
his belief that the faults could be remedied. 
That, of course, was encouraging to the 
author, but it should not have encouraged her 
unduly. The circumstances under which she 
did the work of revision naturally arouse 
sympathy for her, but they have nothing to 
do with the case. If the publisher had 
known of them, his final declination of the 
manuscript might have been somewhat soft- 
ened, but his decision, unquestionably, would 
have been the same. In view of the fact that 
he had declined to direct the work of re- 
vision, he was not called upon to explain 
wherein the author's work had failed. The 
fact that a year had elapsed since the manu- 
script was first submitted was very likely an 

important reason. — w. h. h.] 

♦ 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Hester Bancroft, whose poem, " For I Am 
Sick of Love," was printed in Scribner's for 
April, is a granddaughter of George Ban- 



croft, the historian, and a daughter of J. C. 
Bancroft, of Boston, who was a decorative 
artist of immense talent and small produc- 
tion, which last was the only bar to his wider 
reputation. The London Art Journal for 
April, 1902, had an article describing his_ 
work, under the title " An Artist in Wood- 
work," which was signed by Thomas Arm- 
strong, formerly curator of the North Ken- 
sington Museum, London, although it was 
prepared, at Mt. Armstrong's request, by 
Miss Bancroft herself. W. D. Bancroft, the 
editor of the American Journal of Physical 
Chemistry, is her brother, and Pauline Ban- 
croft Flach, who has translated from the 
Swedish novels of Selma Lagerlof, is her 
sister. The verses in these books were 
translated by Miss Bancroft. She has also 
had verses published in the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, the Pall Mall Gazette, Harper's 
Monthly, and Scribner's, and a small volume 
of verse is now being published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Miss Bancroft says that 
she has written verses since her earliest rec- 
ollection. She is now living in London. 

Lucy Copinger, the author of the " Miss 
Lucy " stories now running in Lippincott's, 
of which " A Cheerful Giver " appeared in 
the May number, and " Art or Nature ? " is 
printed in the June number, is a school 
teacher in Baltimore, where for several years 
she has been teaching among the little 
German-Americans, the children portrayed in 
her stories. Anna Karenina of the stories, 
for instance, is a very dirty and fascinating, 
bad little scholar of hers, and Frederick Wil- 
liam a clean and very stupid little boy. This 
series of stories is practically the first writ- 
ing that Miss Copinger has done, and she 
says they seemed to be written in spite of 
herself, as she does not wish to write humor- 
ously, her one great ambition being to write 
" very sad poetry." She has a poem, by the 
way, entitled " Itt Romany " in Lippincott's " 
for June. " A Woman Scorned," the first of 
the series of " Miss Lucy " stories, was sub- 
mitted first to McClure's, where it was de- 
clined. ^Tiss Copinger then submitted it to 
Lippincott's. 

Harold S. Deming, whose "Briartown" 
nature sketches were prj^i^ tip Harper^[g 
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Magazine for ^lay, is a first-year law student 
at the Harvard Law School, having gradu- 
ated from the college last June, where his 
training in writing was under the eye of Dean 
Briggs. The material for his sketches was 
gathered in the "deserted farm region" of 
Connecticut, where for a dozen years he 
spent all four seasons totally away from the 
city. *' Briartown " is in the woods and 
fields of that pleasant corner of the state 
which lies near the touching point of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 



N. Monroe Hopkins, the author of the 
complete novelette, "The Strange Case of 
Doctor North," in Lippincott's for May, is 
the electrical expert for the United States 
navy department in the consolidation of elec- 
tric power plants in the various navy yards 
and naval stations throughout the country, 
and he also holds a professorship in the new 
George Washington University, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Hopkins was born in Port- 
land, Me., in 1873, and was educated at Co- 
lumbian and Harvard Universities, graduat- 
ing with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Columbian University in 1902. He has 
contributed to the various technical journals 
and magazines for the past ten years, and is 
also the author of several scientific books. 



Roy E. Norton, w^hose story, " The Belated 
Triumph of Giovanni," was printed in the 
Red Book for May, has had stories published 
in Harper's Magazine, Everybody's, Pear- 
son's, the Monthly Magazine, the Argonaut, 
and two or three other coast magazines, as 
well as in the Red Book. He is at present 
living in Havana. 



May Sinclair, whose novel, " Mr. and Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson," is now appearing serially in 
Ainsle'e's ^Magazine, was born in Rock Ferry, 
in Cheshire, Hng., and was educated at the 
Ladies' College at Cheltenham. Her first 
published work was " Nak : Ketas and Other 
Poems," which appeared in 1887, followed by 
" Essays in Verse," in 1890. Her first prose 
article, " On the Ethical Import of Idealism," 
was published in the New World, Boston, in 
December, 1893. She has also had stories in 
Temple Bar, Black and White, and Mac- 



millan's Magazine. Her first novel, " Audrey 
Craven," was published in 1897, and has been 
followed by " Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson," in 
1898 ; *' Two Sides of a Question," in 1901 ; 
and " The Divine Fire," in 1904. At present 
Miss Sinclair is engaged on a new novel, but 
it is not yet certain when it will appear. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Cooper* — It is well known that the early 
works of Sir Walter Scott were produced 
anonymously, and there was no little specu- 
lation as to who this new literary star of the 
first magnitude could be. About 1820 "The 
Pirate" appeared, and a copy fell into 
Cooper's hands and was read from lid to lid. 

Conversing with a friend one day about 
the new foreign book. Cooper took the 
ground that it could not have been written 
by Scott, as it was impossible that an un- 
traveled man like Scott could have had such 
an acquaintance with the sea as "The 
Pirate " displayed. 

The more Cooper reflected upon the mat- 
ter, the more did he detect — as he thought — 
several errors in ScQtt's nautical details. 
And an impulse came to him to produce a 
tale of the sea that would rival, if not out- 
rival, "The Pirate," both in interest and ac- 
curacy. 

For the production of a sea story Cooper 
had at least one conspicuous qualification. 
For some time he had been afloat in the 
American naval service, and so while not 
sufiiciently fascinated by " a life on the ocean 
wave " to continue it, he had gained enough 
by his nautical experience to make his pro- 
posed new volume anything but the experi- 
ment of a novice. 

So " The Pilot " was written directly as a 
rival to " The Pirate," and came from a 
rather warm controversy with a friend at the 
tea-table as to the authorship and merits of 
the last-named book. The decision, so 
Cooper himself tells us, was entirely "un- 
premeditated." Yet this sudden impulse led 
to a series of sea stories that are almost 
equals in interest to his " Leather Stocking" 
tales. 

In addition it may be said that Cooper did 

not find his self-assumed task an easy one. 
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He read some of the early chapters to his 
friends, and they discouraged his attempt. 
His women friends especially disparaged it, 
and said that such a book " would have the 
odor of bilge-water " about it. The prac- 
tically unanimous criticism of his friends led 
him to think seriously of throwing the manu- 
script aside. 

But in the hour of hesitancy he met a cul- 
tivated Englishman, who, on hearing a few 
chapters read, strongly counseled the author 
to finish it, and on the lines on which it had 
been begun. This advice was strengthened 
by that of one of Cooper's old messmates 
who at least was certain that the work would 
find a large degree of favor with nautical 
men. 

Inspired by these encouraging words, 
Cooper again took up his abandoned pen, 
and in 1823 gave the reading world a book 
which brought him as large a share of re- 
nown as anything he ever wrote. There has 
been more or less debate as to which of his 
numerous works should be considered 
Cooper's masterpiece, and any decision of 
this character is largely influenced by indi- 
vidual preferences. But this may at least be 
said, that to any one who loves a whiff of 
ocean airs and a battle with the waves, 
Cooper's " Pilot " is his masterpiece. — 
Journal of Education. 

Datsdet* — In his critical and biographical 
study of Alphonse Daudet, just issued by 
the John Lane Company, Robert H. Sherard 
gives the following description of the novel- 
ist's methods of work : " I write slowly, very 
slowly, and revise and revise. I am never 
satisfied with my work. My novels I always 
write myself. I never could dictate a novel. 
As to mv plays, I used formerly to dictate 
them. I had a certain talent in my legs, just 
as Napoleon had a certain genius in the legs 
of his soldiers. My books go through many 
processes. To begin with, I fill my note- 
books. Each note as it is used is scratched 
out in blue or red pencil. From these writ- 
ten notes and the tablets of my memory — 
the deltoi of my memory — I write out in 
copybooks the first copy of my novel. I 
write the first copy on alternate pages of my 
copybooks, and leave the opposite sheet 
blank. When the book is finished in its 



rough state, I re-write it page by page on 
the blank sheets. The page on the right is 
the amended copy of the page on the left. 
Then my wife looks at this second copy and 
suggests to me what improvements might be 
made. I note these down. Then I re-write 
the whole book again with the joy of a 
schoolboy who feels that a wearisome task is 
ended. Sometimes I work for eighteen 
hours a day, and day after day. At other 
times I pass months without touching a pen." 

Sardou. — Victorien Sardou, the famous 
French dramatist, in an article printed in the 
May issue of the Theatre Magazine, tells how 
he writes his plays and lets the public into 
the secrets of his literary workshop : — 

The general idea, once found, or, rather, 
the principal situation conceived — for, on 
the stage, the whole idea must always be in- 
carnate in a single big situation around which 
everything else revolves — I begin to collect 
material. This material is in the form of 
little slips of paper, which, added to day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month, become the dossier or docket. Each 
little slip of paper is covered with hiero- 
glyphics to which I hold the key. Sometimes 
they take an entire j'ear to accumulate ; but 
always there comes the day when they take 
on the form of life, so to speak, when the 
material is sufficient, and the play, therefore,, 
is begun. 

But even then it is only the play in embryo. 
The idea is there, the development, also, but 
there is yet to be determined the time, the 
epoch, what personages best fit the idea, and 
what costumes. These are not in the dos- 
sier ; the heroes are yet nameless. A, B, C, 
perhaps, represent a woman, the husband, 
and the lover ; and from these three have 
evolved the capital situation, the situation 
which is the heart, the core of the intrigue. 

My first thouo^ht of a play always comes 
in this way. Afterward 1 search the causes 
which produce such a situation, and deduce 
the inevitable results. It is only after this 
third process that I find the names and the 
costumes for my characters, the country, and 
the time most likely to produce such a situa- 
tion. 

I find that my first idea is never altered by 
the development, for human truth is inde- j 
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pendent of names, costumes, and epochs ; or, 
rather, notwithstanding epochs, costumes, 
and names, the truth remains. Take Shakes- 
peare, for instance ; there is not one of his 
plays, except those in which fairies are the 
dramatis personae, which could not be played 
in ordinary dress and in modern times — for 
example, a young man returns home from 
abroad ; he finds his mother married to 
another man ; this second husband proves to 
be the murderer of his father. • That is 
*' Hamlet." And is it the less tragic because 
modern ? And the artifices employed by the 
poet for diverting the suspicion of the son — 
leaving out the ghost scene — could be laid 
as well in Paris as at Elsinore. 

The annals of the criminal courts furnish 
plenty of Othellos ; and surely that terrible 
passion of jealousy is as interesting when its 
victim is a man of our time and civilization as 
when he is a Moor. lago can easily be found 
in the midst of our everyday life, and he 
wears, doubtless, a black moustache. Nor is 
he less sinister or less repugnant than of old. 
Again, does King Lear inspire more sympa- 
thetic pitv than Balzac's " Father Goriot " ? 

I could keep on multiplying examples if 
more were needed. In all my plays, woman 
has almost always the finest role, and she 
usually possesses the qualities I admire most 
in women — common sense, tenderness, and 
devotion. I say nothing about my young 
girls, but they form a collection of which I 
am proud. With the exception of one or two 
Americans and the Benoitons, one would 
marry them all, and that is not the least 
compliment one could pay them. 

I do not know how my colleagues conceive 
their dramatic ideas, but with me the process 
never varies. My ideas for plays appear in 
the form of philosophical problems, of which 
I seek the solution. For example, in 
" Patrie " the problem was : What is the 
greatest sacrifice a man will make for love of 
his country ? In my other play, " La Haine," 
the problem was : Tinder what circumstances 
will a woman's natural goodness of heart 
show itself in a striking wav ? After great 
difficulty, I found this solution : When, victim 
of an outrage worse than death, she will feel 
for the man who wronged her such a feeling 
.of pity that she is impelled to flee to his help. 



Tennyson, — Tennyson wrote on the " tab- 
lets of the brain," and used his desk for little 
more than the mechanics of transference. 
The stanzas of ** In Memoriam," written at 
random intervals through many years, were 
jotted down in a long tradesman's account 
book, such as butchers use, kept by Tennyson 
in his breast pocket. But he knew the whole 
ooem by heart, and when half of them were 
lost, found that he could write them down. 

Sometimes a poem flashed on him very 
quickly. " You have never written a hymn. 
Lord Tennyson ? " said his favorite nurse to 
him one day. " Have n't I ? " he said. ** I 
will try." He took a long drive, and was 
very silent. When he came home he wrote 
down, exactly as we now possess it, the poem 
entitled " Crossing the Bar." — Harold 
Spender, in the Speaker. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Humor in Literature. — C. E. Lawrence 
ascribes the passing of humor in literature to 
three causes : First, the hurry to make 
books ; second, the sex novel ; and third, the 
coming and triumph of the woman novelist. 
Humor is the child of leisure and cheerful- 
ness, according to Mr. Lawrence, and the 
speed of the typewritten article, the spirit of 
the factory system in the rapid production of 
machine-made books, the increase of riches 
and decrease of cheerfulness all contribute to 
the decay of humor. Then came the sad 
period of the problem in novels, when the 
Seventh Commandment was the misapplied 
text of a thousand tales, when '* The Woman 
Who Did frowned and humor fled." Finally, 
the woman novelist not only lacks the gift of 
humor herself, but seems to affect her 
brother writers with seriousness. The 
remedy, Mr. Lawrence thinks, is, in a word, 
happiness — and after happiness, patience, for 
there can be no humor without natural cheer- 
fulness. — New York Sun. 

Trying to Make Punch Funny. — Punch is 
going to be funny after this, if the new 
editor, Owen Seaman, can accomplish it. 
An interviewer quotes : — 

" Rut I should like to tell you," continued 

the new editor in a voice tremulously eager, 
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" how warmly we all here shall welcome con- 
tributions from outside. I want every man 
who says or does or sees anything comic or 
clever to say at once : * Til send that to 
Punch/ We — we are delighted to read alL 
such contributions ; and as we serve the 
public faithfully and give them our best, I 
think they might as well give us their best 
in return. Their best jokes, to which we will 
add pictures ; their best pictures, to which we 
will put jokes ; the best of everything ! 

" T want plenty of fun. Punch must have 
its 'policy,* but a good joke conquers all else. 
A good picture and a good story — both to- 
gether, if possible — that is what I want. 
Jokes can't be. really new, you know ; they 
have all been made ; they all fall into certain 
categories. If you say or draw something 
witty about a mother-in-law or a motor car, 
for instance, it has probably been said or 
drawn twenty times before during the last 
century. But why mind ? How often does 
a political paper repeat a political argument 
in a year, and does anybody scoff at it ? 
However, no chestnuts if we can help it. I 
want, in fact, to have the jokes as well as the 
cartoons talked over as much as possible at 
the Wednesday dinner, to see how many 
people have heard them before. T tell you, 
we mean to be funny." 

Jotirnalistic Euphuisms. — I have often won- 
dered why a town hall can never be built, 
but must always be " erected " ; why a 
church must always be " a sacred edifice " ; 
why you cannot turn a corner without 
" negotiating " it ; why you cannot play a 
solo without " rendering " it ; why you can- 
not go to a wedding without " attending " it ; 
why you cannot shoot a goal at football 
without " placing the sphere in the rigging " ; 
why you cannot be married to any but a 
" charming bride " ; and why you cannot die 
without your death "taking place." — Sat- 
urday Review. 

Mr. Dooley on the Maga^loes. — " Time was 
whin th* magazines was very ca'mitig to th' 
mind. Th* idea ye got fr'm these publica- 
tions was that life was wan glad, sweet song. 
Ye don't need to lock th' dure at night. 
Hang ye' re watch on th' knob. Why do 
poHsmen carry clubs ? Answer, to knock th* 
roses off th' throlley poles. But now, whin 



I pick me fav'rite magazine, what do I find ? 
Ivrything has gone wrong. Th* wurruld is 
little betther than a convicts' camp. Here ye 
ar're. Last edition. Just out. Full account 
iv th' Crimes of Incalculated. Did ye read 

* Larsen ' last month ? Graft iviry where. 

* Graft in th' Insurance Companies ' ; * Graft 
in Congress ' ; * Graft in Lithrachoor,' be 
Hinnery James ; ' Graft in Its Relations to 
th' Higher Life,' be Dock Eliot. " — Collier's^ 
Weekly. 

The Heroines of Men^s Novels. — The heroine 
of the male novelist is a bundle of contra- 
dictions. She is most exquisitely sensitive, 
yet invariably plucks a flower ( usually a 
rose ) to pieces in moments of embarrass- 
ment. 

Let me assure the male novelist that no 
really nice girl would ever do such a thing. 
Let him in future reserve this pastime for 
his villainess. The heroine is always glow- 
ing with the hues of health, but never ob- 
trusively robust. That is as it should be- 
But how could any girl of the kind lean her 
bare arms on a marble balustrade in the 
moonlight and forbear from shrieking with 
the shock of cold contact ? 

Before our novelist lets her do this again, 
he would do well to turn up his sleeves and 
try that marble balustrade business for him- 
self. If, after having done so, he should con- 
tinue to submit his unfortunate heroines to 
the ordeal, he must be a hard-hearted or else 
a very thick-skinned man. Even through 
a sleeve that marble will feel cold to ordi- 
nary skins. 

The novelist is fond of donating sleepless 
nights to the girls in his stories. The vil- 
lainess, be it noted, always sleeps like a 
child, and awakes with a rosy flush after even 
the basest of her crimes, but the heroine lies 
awake all night, and, oddly enough, comes 
down to breakfast next morning more beau- 
tiful than ever. 

This result of a " white night " is quite pe- 
culiar to heroines. Girls in real life are not 
at all improved in appearance by lying awake 
and hearing every hour strike. Their lids 
are red, and there is sometimes a touch of 
sallowness about their complexion. They 
know perfectly well that they are not look- 
ing their best, and when they take up a 
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novel and read that, in similar circumstances, 
Ethel or Mary "looked lovelier than ever, 
with a dreamy languor lurking in her eyes," 
they interrogate the looking-glass and pos- 
sibly remark : " Rubbish." — Mrs. Humphrey. 
Women's Clothes in Books. — The sartorial 
sins of authors are manifold and amusing to 
the reader of observation. " Book Clothes " 
is the title of a recent tabulation of these 
faults in small matters, from which even 
Thackeray was not guiltless. He talks of 
the gown of satin that had been "turned" 
when short of velvet. He could not have se- 
lected a more unturnable fabric. The author 
who resists the temptation to describe the 
heroine's attire is a master craftsman. Jane 
Austen was most clever at giving undatable 
descriptions to dress, though she writes of 
an ugly bonnet which was " quite tolerable " 
after it had been re-trimmed. But how many 
ingenious men writers persist in talking 
about bonnets and shawls for years after no 
woman wore them, and how many historical 
story tellers dress their heroines in 
"chiffon," which is a purely modern inven- 
tion. Even pearls "go out," and "clinging 
draperies " are often put out of commission 
between the writing and the publishing of a 
story. Ouida's method of writing of velvets, 
sables, and turquoise girdles, and leaving the 
making up to the readers* imagination, is 
safest. A " basque " or a " crinoline " worn 
out of season would spoil the "convincing- 
ness " of the best story ever written. — New 
York Sun. 



1-lTERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

£ For the convenience of readers The Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine menlioncd in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical mast be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of ^e 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writer when they write.] 

The Spelling Problem and the Present Aims of 
THE Reformers. Benjamin E. Smith. Century 
( 38 c. ) for June. 

The Poetry of Landor. Arthur Symons. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for June. 

English Lawns and Literary Folk. Julian Haw- 
thorne. Atlantic (38 c. ) for June. 



A Writer of Words. Margaret C. McGiffert. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for June. 

Inspiration "Ex Machina." Julian Hawthorne. 
Applcton's Booklovers Magasine ( 28 c. ) for June. 

The Content of the Modern Novel. Louise Col- 
lier Willcox. North American Review ( 53 c ) for 
June. 

Illustrations That Do Nor Illustrate. Critie 
( 28 c. ) for June. 

The Great Corneille. Francis Cribble. Bookman 
( 58 c. ) for June. 

Cross Sections in Literary Methods. Jamea H. 
Collins. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for June. 

The Increase of Book Production. H. Simpson. 
Bookman ( a8 c. ) for June. 

Chinese Literature in San Francisco. J. M. 
Scan land. Book News (8c.) for June. 

The Ideal Home of William Morris. Nancy V. 
McClelland. Book News (8c.) for June. 

Richard Garnett. Edmund Gosse. Author (Lon- 
don ) (18 c. ) for May. 

Contributors and Their Little Ways. "An' 
Editor." Author ( London ) ( 18 c ) for April. 

The Future of the Novel. Reprinted from the 
Daily Telegraph in the Author ( London ) ( 18 c. ) for 
April. 

The Author and His Earnings. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Munsey's (13 c. ) for June. 

How Can We Better Our Spelling ? Brander 
Matthews. Munsey's (13 c. ) for June. 

Some Famous American Songs. III. — " Home, 
Sweet Home." Illustrated. Gustav Kobb^. De* 
lineator ( 18 c. ) for June. 

Advice to Young Writers. Juvenile Literature. 
Alice May Douglas. Spare Moments (5c.) for May. 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. Langdon Warner. 
H'orld's Work ( 28 c. ) for June. 

Simeon Ford as I Know Him. Illustrated. George 

Wharton James. Good Housekeeping ( 18 c. ) for June. 

The Funniest Picture I Have Ever Published. 

Illustrated. Editors of the chief comic papers of the 

world. Strand ( 13 c. ) for June. 

Newspaper Making and Preparation for the 
Career of a Journalist. The National Editorial 
Association and the Broader Training. B. B. Her- 
bert. National Printer- Journalist (23 c. ) for May. 

The Model Editor. Stanley E. Lathrop. National 
Printer-Journalist (23 c. ) for May. 

Journamsm in School. R. N. Saunders. Teachers 
Magasine (13 c. ) for June. 

What the People Read in Canada. American 
Review of Reviews ( 28 c. ) for June. 

Theories of Playmaking. Charles Klein. Theatre 
Magasine ( 28 c. ) for June. 

The Magazine Crusade. Samuel Merwin. Success 
( 13 c, ) for June. 

The Gentle Art of Writing a Play. William 
George Beecroft. Bohemian (13 c. ) for June. 

Shall and Will. A Very Pretty Quarrel Over a 
Never-Ending Question. New York Times Saturday 
Review (8c.) for May 5. 

The Tragedies of A. C. Swinburnb. George S. 
Hillman, A. M. Nczv York Times Saturday Review 
(8c.) for May 19. 
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The Nkw Psopsssion ( Specialized Journalism ). 
James H. Collins. Saturday Evening Post (8 c. each ) 
for May 12 and 19. 

Maurice Maeterlinck ~ A Study. Rev. Chauncey 
J. Hawkins. Christum Register (13 c. ) for May 10. 

Mr. James and English Speech. Outlook (13 c. ) 
for May 5. 

The House op Baedeker. Illustrated. James F. 
Mttirhead. Outlook (13 c. ) for >Iay 26. 

Henrik Ibsen. Calvin Thomas. Nation (13 c. ) 
for May 31. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Thomas Bailey Aldrich has returned to 
Boston, after a winter in Egypt and Europe. 

Hamlin Garland has been obliged to aban- 
don his plans for a trip abroad on account of 
illness. While Mr. Garland's condition is not 
serious, he will not be able to travel for some 
time, or to resume his literary labors, which 
may postpone the appearance of his new 
book, expected for the early autumn. 

The studio apartment of Charles G. D. 
Robefts at No. 226 Fifth avenue, New York, 
was devastated in his absence last month by 
burglars, who took, among other things, a 
small safe containing the unfinished manu- 
script of a new book and the manuscripts of 
several short stories. Mr. Roberts estimates 
bis loss at $5,000. 

The fund raised by English authors for 
Miss Ethel Bret Harte, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the distinguished American writer, has 
been closed at $5,000. An annuity of $130 
has been bought for her, and she has been 
started in business in a typewriting bureau 
in London. Six hundred and seventy dollars 
remaining from the fund has been placed to 
her credit in bank. Miss Harte went on the 
stage, but her health failed. 

Oscar Wilde died an undischarged bank- 
rupt, but his executor announces that since 
Wilde's death the sale of his books ( notably 
" De Profundis " ) has enabled him to pay his 
English creditors in full. The French credi- 
tors, it is believed, will be paid from the 
profits to be secured from a forthcoming uni- 
form edition of his works. There is no copy- 
right on his plays and poems in the United 
States. 

Dillon Wallace, the Labrador explorer, is 
safe back in New York. 



Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage has resigned his 
pastorate in New York, on account of broken 
health, and his physicians have ordered him 
10 take an uninterrupted rest for three 
years. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have just published 
the first volume of *' Leo Tolstoy : His Life 
and Work," by Paul BirukoflF. 

"The Life of Sir Richard Burton," by 
Thomas Wright, who wrote "The Life of 
Edward Fitzgerald," has just been published 
in this country by the Putnams. 

Publication of George Brandes's *' Reminis- 
cences " has been postponed by Fox, Duf- 
field, & Co. until the autumn, owing to the 
delay necessitated by submitting proofs of the 
English translation to the author in his home 
in Norway. 

The Woman's National Sabbath Alliance 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best leaflet bearing on " The Training of the 
Child for Eternity." For particulars, address 
( with stamp for reply ) Mrs. E. C. Halibur- 
ton, secretary, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, 
Room 709. 

Our Animal Friends, the monthly issued by 
the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, has been discontinued. 
It is said that it cost the society $12,000 a 
year. 

Home and Flowers, formerly published at 
Springfield, O., and afterward at West Grove, 
Penn., has been combined with Vick's Maga- 
zine. 

The change of title of Appleton's Book- 
lovers Magazine to Appleton's Magazine will 
begin with the July number. At the same 
time the price will become fifteen cents a 
copy, or $1.50 a year. 

The Gentlewoman ( New York ) will here- 
after " give its pages altogether to subjects 
that will meet the wants of those who would 
like to know all about the latest and most 
successful methods of growing flowers and 
of beautifying the home and its surroundings 
by their use." 

Homer Saint-Gandens, son of the well- 
known sculptor, is now the editor of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, having left the Critic 
to accept the place. 
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The outcome of differences in the office of 
McClure's Magazine has been that S. S. Mc- 
Clure has bought the interest of his partner, 
John S. Phillips, in the magazine and in the 
book publishing house of McClure, Phillips, 
& Co. The resignation of Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell from the staff of McClure's has been fol- 
lowed by those of Ray Stannard Baker, Lin- 
coln J. Steffens, and A. A. Boyden, who was 
managing editor of the magazine. Witter 
Bynner, a member of the staff, takes Mr. 
Boyden's place. Mr. Bynner says that Mr. 
McClure will continue in active control of 
the editorial work. He dictates policies and 
chooses topics and methods of treatment. 
Referring to the sale of Public Opinion, Mr. 
McClure says : " My brother, Robert Mc- 
Clure, has purchased it, and it will be edited 
in our offices. I have not myself given it 
much attention, but I cannot see why it may 
not be made an important factor in the life 
of the nation." It is understood that the 
trouble in the office started after President 
Roosevelt made his allusion to the trust ex- 
posures in monthly magazines. Mr. Mc- 
Clure, it is understood, has been averse to 
the publication of such exposures, while Mr. 
Phillips and those mentioned with him, who 
have written such articles, are said to be in 
favor of them. Several new writers have 
been selected to fill the vacant places on Mc- 
Clure's. Will Irwin, of the Sun, who was 
in touch with the magazine before he left 
San Francisco, will join the staff. Perceval 
Gibbon, who has written studies of Russia 
and the Czar, has left the London Standard 
to write for McClure's, and Miss Willa Sibert 
Cather has begun- work for the magazine. 
John Adams Thayer retires from Every- 
body's Magazine June i. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Ladies' Home 
Journal, and then of the Delineator. He is 
not in accord with his associates on Every- 
body's in their plan to start another publica- 
tion, a weekly, in which he would have less 
than a controlling interest. 

The form and character of the Delineator 
are to be changed within a few months. 
Ralph Tilton, formerly the advertising man- 
ager, is now the editor-in-chief. He is a 
son of Theodore Tilton. 



Sir Francis Burnand says that his resigna- 
tion of the editorship of Punch, which he has 
held for more than a quarter of a century^ 
was not voluntary, but was demanded of hint 
by the proprietors of the paper. The pro- 
prietors apparently believed that Sir Francis 
had outgrown his usefulness. 

Mitchell Kennerley, who founded the 
Reader Magazine, has begun business in New 
York as a publisher of books. His head- 
quarters are at ii6 East Twenty-eighth street. 
One is forcibly reminded of the tremen- 
dous advance of women in literature by Leon 
H. Vincent's "American Literary Masters," 
a series of biographical studies covering the 
period from ijSoq to i860. While nineteen 
authors are discussed, no woman writer is 
included. 

The London Book Monthly gives some in- 
teresting data concerning Mudie, the great 
lending library of England. When a new 
story by Mrs. Humphry Ward comes out, 
Mudie takes 3,000 copies or more of it; a 
Alarie Corelli story is also ordered in the 
same number of copies, while a book by Hall 
Caine will be ordered to the number of 2,000 
copies. People who think that in the old 
days there were no such large orders of 
books will be surprised to learn that Mudie 
took 3,000 copies of " Silas Marner " and 
3,500 of Disraeli's " Endymion," both of 
which came out in three volumes. When the 
third and fourth volumes of Macaulay's 
" History of England " appeared in 1855, 
Mudie bought 2,500 copies, and 1,000 copies 

were ordered in 1859 of Tennyson's ** Idyls 

of the King." 
The Oxford University Press announces a 

book called " The King's English," which 

will treat of questions of vocabulary, sjmtax, 

punctuation, euphony, grammar, and style. 

A feature of the work will be its abundant 

citation of common blunders in speech and 

writing. 
Carl Schurz died in New York May 14, 

aged seventy-seven. 
W. E. S. Fales died in Brooklyn May 17, 

aged fifty-four. 
Henrik Ibsen died in Christiana, Norway,. 

May 23, aged seventy-eight 
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THE MAKING OF POEMS. and roll?. 

\et there are practical things about the 

, . . J ^u ^ " ♦„ «^« composition of poetry : There are rules, a 

There is a prevalent idea that "poets are .... u • 1 

/ „ , .^ . ^ ^, ^'', ^ „«„.^ correct standard, some mechanical execution, 

born, not made," and it is true that the sense ' . 

; /, / , . 1 ^u *u and a capacity for work. The rules of 

of rhythm and rhvme is natural rather than , ^. i^„j„ ^« 

acquired. No more can a genuine poet be P^^sody are iew and simple. The kinds of 

made of one who carries not songs in his f^el in common use might nearly be reduced 

heart than can a great musician be produced to two, viz. : iambic and anapestic. The 

from a child who shows no liking for piano i^mb consists of two syllables, with the ac- 

I cent on the second, as : — 
keys. 

It is true, again, that pre-eminently poetry *' And ^he 1 was there, t my hope, | my joy. | 

' * r . • .• r •.. My own dear Gen evieve. 1 

depends on moments of inspiration for its .... 

best results. Frances Ridley Havergal, n^e anapest has three syllables, with the 

whose hymns will be always remembered, accent on the third : - 

oiten found times when she could do nothing, " As th^ pearl l in the depths | of Uie sea. I " 

because the gift of song was denied her ; There is often in the beginning of a line 

while some of her best known pieces, as a foot of a single syllable, making, by the 
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strong accent at the beginning, poetry of a 
ditTerent sound, as : — 

" There | \vc shall | not count | the hours | 
By I the shad | ows as | they pass. 1 " 

The anapestic and iambic are very often 
combined, poetry being rarely written en- 
tirely in the former^ 

Other names there are for metrical varia- 
tions, but this simple method of scanning is 
sufficient in almost every case. The length 
of the lines, whether they shall rh^'me in 
pairs, or alternately, or yet farther apart, 
will be decided by the subject, the writer's 
taste, or his formation upon styles of poem? 
that he has read. The best help to a right 
ideal, and to the construction of poetry in 
every respect, is reading, and especially 
memorizing, the work of standard authors. 
To commit to memory and so carry about 
the beautiful poems one fancies — fragments 
of which 'are continually coming to mind, or 
charm unexpectedly — is the best and most 
inexpensive education possible in this direc- 
tion. 

Modes of execution diflFer, as do authors 
and their writings ; but given a line or two, 
the suggestion is somehow added to and 
built upon, in the versification it has chanced 
to assume, till the thought is finished. 
Poems are literally sung in the making. 
Again, they are written down and pondered 
over, bit by bit, something after this manner 
( from the original ) : — 

Many years have I ^^^/^ I away, 
Halts a woman, lone and gray, 

Down { *^* } wind-swept garden walk. 

•• Ah ! " she j ^^jj ' } " the June is gone, 
And the roses, one by one." etc. 

The car is a good criterion. As for 
rhymesj no book of rhyming words is as con- 
venient as the simple practice of running 
over rapidly in the mind the letters of the 
alphabet, putting each in turn before the 
sound desired. 

Tom Hood says in the preface of his 
" Practical Guide to English Versification " : 
" Poetical genius is a gift, but education and 
perseverance will make almost any man a 
versifier. Versification does not teach you 
how to write poetry, but how to construct 
verse. There is much real poetry that is not 



in verse, and a vast deal of verse that is not 
poetry. Poetry is far less a question of 
manner than of matter, whereas versification 
is purely a question of form. I will even 
venture to say that some of our noblest 
poems are in prose, and that many great 
poets have been but inferior versifiers ; but 
what these last wrote has possessed qualities 
compared with which the mere mechanism 
of their verse is as nothing. The poet gives 
to the world in his sublime thoughts dia- 
monds of the purest water ; but the writer 
of verse does not — and should not — pretend 
to give us diamonds. He ofl^ers paste- 
brilliants : and therefore it the more be- 
hooves him to see to the perfection of their 
cutting, on which their beauty depends." 

That much labor may be associated with 
the making of poc^try is proved by examples. 
This must be the case with long poems, am- 
bitious in plan, plot, and description ; and, 
also, in many a line where the most felicitous 
expression is patiently sought. Was it not 
I he ppet-laureate of England who answered, 
when an admirer " supposed he had had no 
trouble " in writing a certain verse remark- 
able for its easy, natural flow : " And yet I 
toiled terribly over that " ? Schiller, in writ- 
ing to Goethe at the beginning of his great 
work, '* Wallenstein," wrote : '* I have to 
deal with the most refractory subject, from 
which 1 cannot extract anything except by 
heroic perseverance." He read, to perfect 
his work, Greek tragedies and astrological 
studies — did not know that his first draught 
would he of value — became glad that he had 
" been able to arrange the third part so that 
it had five acts also," and at last, when after 
three years the poem was finished, wrote : 
" The mass which has drawn and held me has 
now gone. I feel as if it were absolutely 
impossible for me ever to produce anything 
ajrain." Tennyson's " In Memoriam," begim 
after the death of his friend in 1833, was 
not finally finished and published till 1850. 
He kept it by him through these years, add- 
ing to it and improving it, until it is perhaps 
his most perfect work. But Goethe outdid 
them all, for he was sixty years in writing 
" Faust." 

In contradistinction to such persistent, 
plodding work of genius, we have examples 
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where the author's name has become known 
to posterity through a brief poem, hastily 
written. Heber wrote " From Greenland's 
Icy Mountains " in a few minutes* time, and 
in a parlor where others were engaged in 
-conversation. Some one, " knowing the ease 
with which he composed," asked him to write 
a missionary hymn to be sung at church the 
next morning. He retired to a corner of 
the room, and in a few minutes had com- 
pleted the verses and made his name im- 
mortal. " The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public " was composed by Mrs. Howe when 
she had waked from sleep in the darkness of 
the night, after having visited in the evening 
** circling camps/' with their watchfires. It 
is said that, lest the lines be forgotten, she 
rose, and without a light scribbled them on 
a sheet of paper found upon a table in the 
room. 

Of interest ever to an author is a knowl- 
edge of authors' methods of work. We are 
interested in knowing that Wordsworth com- 
posed most of his poetry out of doors, and 
that he liked to have an amanuensis, as did 
Coleridge ; that Burns made his bonny songs 



wliile following the plow, or at other work 
about thie little farm, or else at night, tilted 
back in his chair, watching the light of the 
kitchen fire. We like to know that J. T. 
Trowbridge has never made it his practice to 
compose poems with pen in hcnd, but in 
strolls about the country or in boat rides, 
and that he has always revised a great deal ; 
while Whittier did not revise, but sent his 
copy, usually, to the publisher as first written. 

The habitual surroundings of poets at work 
are of many kinds. They have been from 
the wide outdoors to the stately workshop 
of Bryant, and the luxurious library of Dr. 
Holmes, or tj) the little cottage of Paul H. 
Hayne, with its newspaper-covered walls and 
desk made of a carpenter's bench. 

Critics complain that there are none to 
take the places of the great poets going off 
the stage of action, but in the fresh verse 
that adorns week by week and month by 
month a multitude of periodicals, much is 
genuine ; and the reviewers continually call 
attention to some new volume of creditable 
poetry. Emma E. Valentine, 

New Douglas, III. 



MY LITERARY WORK-BASKET. 



Being a woman, I call it my work-basket. 
There used to be periods of time when it 
seemed to be winter in my brain garden ; 
nothing would grow. Everything had been 
said or written ; there was n't the meagerest 
little idea left. Now when I feel winter 
coming, I fly to my work-basket, and while 
rummaging among its contents, I am almost 
certain to find inspiration. 

A large envelope began it. I kept it in my 
desk, and whenever a topic suggested itself 
as a good one for an article, I noted it down 
on the outside. Within I accumulated clip- 
pings, or thoughts of my own, jotted down 
at odd moments on scraps of paper. Some- 
times it was an opening sentence, or per- 
chance a pretty thought for the end of an 



article. When the notes became too numer- 
ous, I got small envelopes, devoted one to 
each subject, and slipped them all inside the 
large one. 

Now, when I have a bit of leisure time, 
I take out an envelope at random, and read 
over what it contains. It is like winding a 
skein of yarn ; perhaps I cannot find the end 
of the thread, or, having found it, the yarn 
docs not reel off smoothly, as it should. So, 
adding the few words I have managed to 
write, — stupid as they are, — I lay that en- 
velope aside and try another. This one, too, 
is a knotted skein, and I lay it by ; but 
sooner or later I am pretty sure to find some 
topic which will " go." 

Chicago, 111. Dorothy Deane. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

« ♦ 

Writers sometimes wonder why editors 
who reject their manuscripts cannot give 
them at least a general idea of the reasons 



for rejection. Editors know very well from 
experience why such explanations are im- 
practicable. In the first place, rejections of 
manuscripts are frequently inftinctive, and 
the editor himself does not stop to formulate 
his reasons. It is like deciding whether a 
girl is beautiful or not. The young man who 
glances at her usually has at once a very 
positive opinion, but in case the decision is 
adverse, he might have serious difficulty in 
giving his reasons for it. He knows well 
enough that the girl does not suit his taste, 
but he may not be sure whether it is because 
her nose is too long, or her eyes too wide 
apart, or her hair a shade too red to please 
him. So it is with manuscripts. The editor 
frequentb' knows positively that he does not 
want a given manuscript, when he would find 
it exceedingly difficult to formulate the rea- 
son. In such cases it is manifestly unreason- 
able to ask him to explain the nature of his 
disapproval. The manuscript does not please 
him, and that is all there is to it. 



In the second place, it is frequently a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty, when an editor does 
know exactly why he does not like a given 
manuscript, for him to make to the author 
a clear and concise statement of his position. 
It may be, for instance, that certain passages 
of a story arc not plausible, and that it is 
rejected chiefly on that account. In that 
case, to make the matter clear, much writing 
is required — more work on the part of the 
editor, in fact, than any writer has any reason 
to require. If the editor tries to be brief 
and says : " Your story is improbable in 
spots," the author is pretty sure to write 
asking for further specifications, and when 
the editor declines to go into details, the 
writer wonders why he should be so dis- 
obliging. As for the difficulty of expressing 
briefly well-understood reasons for dis- 
approval of a manuscript, let any writer try 
for himself to explain in 300 words, to the 
satisfaction of the author, just why he does 
not like a given printed story. He will find, 
if he gives conscientious attention to the 
task, that it is a very serious one, and he 
will understand better afterward why an 
editor examining hundreds of manuscripts 
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■each month cannot take the trouble to tell 
contributors why their manuscripts are not 
approved. 

• ♦ • 

Lastly, authors generally are both a sensi- 
tive and a self-opinionated race, and if the 
editor tries to be frank in expressing his 
reasons for disapproval, he is very likely 
either to hurt his correspondent's feelings or 
to receive an indignant protest. Miss Angela 
is pretty sure to cry all night if the editor 
hastily tells her that her poem is rejected 
because the expression is crude and she has 
disregarded the essential rules of rhyme and 
meter, and the disappointed story-writer is 
very likely to break out in argument if the 
editor tells him, in returning his manuscript, 
that his characters do not talk naturally. 
Here, for instance, is part of a letter actually 
received by an editor from a story-writer 
to whom he had said something like that : — 

Many thanks for your letter, which has been duly 
received and contents noted. Now while I do not 
presume to question the candor of your criticism of 
my story, which you return therewith, I still claim 
thai I at least oui^ht to have some idea of how such 
a heroic ?irl as Cliristenia Altadeo would talk when, 
ih such an emergency as that on which she speaks, 
she aims, by her semi-sarcastic, mock-.xsthetical 
apeech to urge her father and brother to hasten to 
the rescue of the lives that must perish in the 
breakers unless a vigorous and immediate struggle is 
made to save them. Her antecedents, education, and 
environment all point to that fact. The scene is 
on the weather side of an island in a semi-tropical 
hurricane. A yacht, under a balance-reefed foresail, 
is in the outer edge of the breakers, drifting to her 
sudden destruction, and the five souls aboard of her 
to their certain death unless the father and son stand- 
ing on the cliff fronting the sea make an effort to 
save them. The daughter and sister, a brave, ro- 
mantic, lovely creature, comes upon the scene, and. 
• on seeing the imminent fate of the craft and the 
hesitancy of her father and brother, essays to urge 
or shame them into prompt action by this speech, 
which you say a girl never would say: "What 
miraculous spectacle is thus engrossing your atten- 
tion, father and brother mine ? Surely it's not the 
pelting of the pitiless storm that drapes your faces 
in the dark shades oi woe." You are of course aware 
that every word the girl speaks is of classical origin. 
Knowing the dominant characteristics of her two 
friends, and seeing the almost superhuman efforts re- 
quired to save the lives, it seems hard to conceive 
more suitable words to put -in her mouth. Seeing 
as she did in an instant the desired effect of her 
words on their faces, she grasps a hand of each, 
saying, " Come to the boat ! " and leads them to a 



small cave whence they latmch their boat, and finally 
save the lives of the yachtsmen. 

I am afraid that the canons of your criticism did 
not fit this particular case. I have been an eye- 
witness to a more heroic act of life-saving by a 
woman than this. There is a literature of the sea 
which I fear landsmen have not quite mastered. 

• * • 

Every editor o{ experience has received 
similar letters in reply to well-meant sug- 
gestions on his part. Many editors have 
been made targets of abuse because they 
have tried to point out to authors wherein 
their manuscripts fell short. Some writers 
do not desire criticism ; others feel above it 
Even if explanations were easy, how is the 
editor to know whether, if he makes them, 
the recipient will not pour out a flood of 
wrath upon his head ? Explanations, how- 
ever, are not easy. In very many cases they 
are extremely difficult. Editors are generally 
busy men. Authors are often sensitive or 
obstinate. And so, as a natural result, we 
have the printed slip. w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 

[Questions relating to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
much be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere.] 



C I. ) In sending a manuscript to a pub- 
lisher, shall I send with it a letter, or does 
the editor prefer the manuscript alone ? 

( 2. ) Should the manuscript be type- 
written ? J. P. c. 

[ C I. ) In submitting a manuscript for ac- 
ceptance, it is better always to enclose with 
it a brief letter, giving the title of the manu- 
script and the name and address of the 
author. The letter should be as short as 
possible. The name and address of the 
v;ritcr and the approximate number of words 
in the manuscript should also be written at 
the top of the first page of the manuscript. 
The great advantage of the letter is that it 
gives the editor something on which he may 
make desired memoranda — as of date of re- 
ceipt, etc. — and preserves him from the 
temptation to make marks on the manuscript 
itself. The letter also serves as a clue to 
the manuscript, and gives him the address of 
the author in case the manuscript is sent to T^ 
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the composing room. Many authors content 
themselves with writing name and address 
on the first page of the manuscript, taking it 
for granted that the editor will understand 
why the manuscript is submitted, but sending 
a letter is more businesslike. 

( 2. ) All manuscripts offered for publica- 
tion should be legible. If one's handwriting 
is clear and orderly, typewriting is not neces- 
sary. As a rule, typewriting is advisable, be- 
cause few people write legibly. — w. h. h. ] 

( I. ) If manuscript is submitted to a pub- 
lisher under a nom-de-plume, is it customary 
to have the pen-name used appear on every 
page of the manuscript ? Does the real 
name of the author, in such a case, appear 
at all on the manuscript ? 

(2. ) Does the submitting of a manuscript 
to an editor signify the author's willingness 
to accept whatever price he is willing to pay 
for it ? A. s. 

[ ( I. ) If an author desires that a manu- 
script submitted to an editor or publisher 
should be printed under a pseudonym, he 
should say so in the letter sent with the 
manuscript, and he should write the pseu- 
donym, instead of his real name, where the 
name of the author is usually printed — in a 
magazine article either under the title or at 
the end of the manuscript, and in a book 
manuscript on the title page. It is well for 
him to write his real name, followed by the 
pseudonym in parenthesis, and his address at 
the top of the first page of the manuscript. 

( 2. ) If an author does not name a price 
in submitting a manuscript for acceptance — 
and unless, he has an established reputation 
it is not well for him to do so — the common 
understanding is that he is willing to accept 
whatever the editor will pay. In dealing with 
the first-class magazines, authors are usually 
safe. In doubtful cases it is well to ask the 
editor to advise what he is willing to pay for 
the article before printing it. — w. h. h. ] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Ruby Archer, author of the poem, " As the 
Rose," in the Smart Set for June, is a young 
writer who has made her home in Southern 
California for the past two years, during 
v/hich time she has produced many nature 
poems which have appeared principally in 



local publications. Miss Archer has been a 
prolific producer of verse ever since her 
childhood. In 1896 she published for private 
circulation a collection of " Notes and Poems 
in Europe," which was the result of a period 
of foreign travel, and in 1900 a volume of 
her complete poems, containing verses writ- 
ten at as early an age as fifteen or sixteen 
years, was published. Much of Miss Archer's 
work has been along the line of critical 
analysis of the literary productions of others. 
She is a keen and discriminating, albeit an 
encouraging, critic, and her own work bears 
the mark of thoughtfulness and finish, as well 
as poetic feeling. In Lippincott's for last 
September she had a poem, " Labor," and in 
the Smart Set for the same month a poem, 
" Perfection." 



Elizabeth Granger Bemis, whose story, 
" The Courage of Shorty," was published in 
Munsey's Magazine for June, is a native of 
Massachusetts, and was educated at Mt. Hol- 
yoke College when it was a seminary. 
Nearly all of her married life has been spent 
in Colorado, where her husband is a stock- 
man. Mrs. Bemis has three children, all 
natives of Colorado, and does most of her 
own work, and enjoys doing it. She does 
not make a business of writing, but she has 
done considerable work for local papers, and 
has had stories in the Frontier Monthly, a 
Colorado publication, the American Boy, and 
Munsey'p. It is her ambition to write a 
book — just one — but as vet she has not 
started on it. 



Jeannette Scott Benton, whose story, " The 
Chrysalis," is printed in the Red Book for 
July, lives in Fort Scott, Kan. She is a very 
busy woman, and what writing she accom- 
plishes is done in such leisure as she can get 
from her other pursuits. She has had arti- 
cles published in Munsey's, the Smart Set, 
the Youth's Companion, Leslie's Popular 
Magazine ( now the American Magazine ), 
the New York Independent, and Ainslee's 
Magazine, as well as in the publications of 
the American Baptist Publication Societj'. 



vVillinm Aspenwall Bradley, /whose poem. 
''The Thrush," appear^iteclA)ppletor?sBook^ 
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lovers Magazine for June, was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., February 8, 1878, and was 
graduated from Columbia University in 1899. 
One year later he took his A. M.' from the 
same institution. He lives in New York, 
where he has been employed as art director 
for McClure, Phillips, & Co. since 1900. 
With G. S. Hellman, he published a maga- 
zine called East and West during 1899 and 
1900. and he has contributed to the maga- 
zines, at various times, both prose and verse. 
He has edited several volumes of belles- 
letters, and is the author of the biography of 
William Cullen Bryant in the English Men 
of Letters Series. 



the illustrator. He has published a book of 
verse, " Underneath the Bough," brought out 
by the Grafton Press, and expects to have a 
book of short stories published in the fall. 



Georf^e Ailan England, author of the 
stories, " Lost — an Echo," in McClure's for 
June, and " Bachelor's Hall," in the Red 
Book for June, is a Nebraskan by birth, and 
was brought up in the United States army, in 
which his father was a chaplain. He was 
educated at Harvard, and while there edited 
the Harvard Illustrated Magazine, contribut- 
ing extensively to its columns and to Boston 
newspapers. During his junior year he won 
the New York Herald's first prize of 500 
francs for his translation of Gaetan dc 
Meaulne's poem. " La Course des Grands 
Mast]uts," and in his senior year he carried 
oft' tl;e Bowdoin prize of $250 for an original 
work on " Enj^lish Petrarchism." He gradu- 
ated with the degrece of A. M., and is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa. Since his 
graduation he has been writing for a living. 
His first year he spent in newspaper work, 
syndicating articles all over the country. 
Mr. England is a nature-lover, preferring the 
woods to the city, and has built a camp, or 
bungalow, at Lake Christopher, Me., where 
for two vears he has been doing magazine 
fiction. He has had stories and poems pub- 
lished in the Literary Digest, the Smart Set, 
Suburban Life, Brooklyn Life, Collier's, the 
American Illustrated Magazine, the Book- 
lovers Magazine, the ^\merican Boy, the 
Strand. Succos*;, McClure's, the Youth's 
Companion. Harper's Magazine, the Scien- 
tific American, Mun«^ey's, Life, and many 
other newspapers and periodicals. Mr. Eng- 
land is a brother of Mrs. P\ E. Nosworthy, 



Hugh Herdman, whose story, "The Girl 
at Splayfoot Thompson's," was printed in 
Tom Watson's Magazine for June, is a 
graduate, and an A. M. of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and at present conducts the humorous 
department, "The Lighter Side," in the 
Pacific Monthly. Mr. Herdman does consid- 
erable lecturing on Hterary subiects, and has 
been writing stories for several years, his 
work being best known on the Pacific coast, 
although some of his stories have been pub- 
lished in the Eastern magazines. His stories 
for the most part deal with outdoor life, of 
which he is very fond. Sports of all kinds 
interest him, — hunting, fishing, riding to 
hounds, tennis, golf, but, above all, the life 
of the plains, and it is for this reason that 
most of his stories are " cowboy stories." 
"The Girl at Splayfoot Thompson's" is 
based on experiences which he had while 
riding the plains of the great West. He has 
come in contact with the plainsman ^nd the 
cowboy, having ridden, eaten, and slept with 
them on big round-ups and while doing less 
picturesfiue work. Mr. Herdman says that 
thtirs is a life close to nature, where the 
heart is warm, the tongue frank, and the 
hand deft and strong. 



Mrs. Thaddeus Horton, whose article, " An 
Order of Old-Fashioned Women," is the 
leading contribution in the Ladies' Home 
Journal for July, is a well-known society 
woman of Atlanta, Ga. She is the widow of 
Thaddeus Horton, who. at the time of his 
death, was the Albany correspondent of the 
New York Times. A Southerner by birth, 
Mrs. Horton has made a specialty of South- 
ern subjects, on which she is a recognized 
authoritv and concerning which she writes 
for various magazines. Her most important 
published work, so far, has been a series of 
technical articles on old Southern architec- 
ture, illustrated with photographs taken by 
herself. These articles and photographs ap- 
peared as the leading features^ of^ the ^iregjg 
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last volumes of "The Georgian Period/* a 
work on the Colonial architecture of America 
published in twelve volumes by the Ameri- 
can Architect and News Company, of Boston. 
Mrs. Horton has a novel almost finished 
which, though short, is said to be both origi- 
nal and clever. She also writes in the name 
of Corinne Horton. 



Arthur E. McFarlane, who wrote the story, 
" The Colonel's Collection," printed in the 
Century for June, is a Canadian, and lives 
at Scarboro Blufl^s, near Toronto, on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario. He received 
his literary training by " free-lancing " for 
the magazine supplements of some of the 
New York papers, notably the Evening Post 
His first regular magazine work was for the 
Youth's Companion, for which he later wrote 
a boys' serial story. He has had contribu- 
tions in Ainslee's, Outing, Munsey's, the 
Cosmopolitan, the Red Book, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Appleton's, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and McClure's. To the latter magazine 
he has also contributed with his wife, in ad- 
dition to his own private efforts. Mr. Mc- 
Farlane says that the only peculiarity he has, 
to his knowledge, is that he has n't any novel 
in the bottom of his trunk; he adds that he 
does n't know what he may yet come to. 



Isabella Helena Nordeck, whose story, 
" Father to the Rescue," was published in 
Good Housekeeping for June, is of German 
parentage, but was born in America, and re- 
ceived a common public school education 
here. She has lived (or some years in Ger- 
many and Holland, and has had a thorough, 
practical, domestic training. She was always 
fond of reading and writing, and being am- 
bitious to enter journalism, began work at 
the age of twenty-eight as " office girl " in 
the office of the Richmond County Advance, 
a semi-weekly country newspaper on Slaten 
Island. She stayed in this position three 
years, and learned the arts of typesetting, 
proofreading, bookkeeping, keeping subscrip- 
tion and advertising lists, editing reporters' 
and correspondents' copy, and writing up 
specials. Liiter she secured work in the ad- 
vertising department of the New York Pic- 



torial Review, which position she left to be- 
come subscription-department manager of 
the five educational journals then published 
by E. L. Kellogg & Co. Afterward she went 
to the Phelps Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., as household editor of Farm and 
Home, which position she still holds. She 
has no connection with Good Housekeeping, 
and what she does for that magazine is on 
the same basis as that done by* any outside 
rontributor. Miss Nordeck has accomplished 
all this " climbing " in five years. She found 
lots of hard work, but she says that she has 
met with encouragement and kindest treat- 
ment on every hand. Her chief regret is 
that she never had a chance to get a high 
school or a college education. What knowl- 
edge she possesses has been obtained from 
books, as she always made it a point to read 
up thoroughly along any special lines in 
which she wished to become proficient. She 
has already had six short stories published, 
and numerous special articles, chiefly along 
domestic lines. 



Sarah Chichester Page, author of the story, 
" Betty : Alias Nellie Neville," in Lippin- 
cott's for June, is the widow of Captain Fred 
M. Page — the distinguished linguist whose 
death was such a loss to the army during 
the occupation of Cuba — and the daughter 
of Captain Arthur Mason Chichester, of 
Loudoun county, Va. Her life, although not 
a long one, has been one of varied experi- 
ence. She was married while very young, 
and has lived in various parts of the world, 
having spent one year at the court of Rome 
with her sister, the late Marchesa Spinola. 
Since her widowhood she has returned to 
'• Ivon," the old homestead in Virginia, 
where with her father she lives on land which 
has descended to them from the original 
grant from the crown to an ancestor, the 
Chichesters having come from Devonshire, 
Eng., to Virginia in 1702. Mrs. Page lives 
very quietly, but her position peculiarly fits 
her tor her work in depicting the country 
life in Virginia at the present period. Her 
stories of Betty's affairs have been well re- 
ceived, three of them, " Virginia Pot-Luck," 
" A Virginia Journey," and " Betty : Alias 
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Nellie Neville," having been published lately 
in I.ippincott's. 

Ada Marie Peck, whose story, " The Magic 
Feather," appeared in the Delineator for 
June, lives in Waterville, N. Y.. where she 
is mistress of a century-old home in the his- 
toric *• Hanover Society " district, early made 
famous as the pastorate of "Priest" Inger- 
soll, the father of Colonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll. It was in the north chamber of 
this homestead that Eben Clark Ingersoll, 
over whose remains Ingersoll's remarkable 
eulogy was delivered, was born. Mrs. Peck 
has recently been occupied in preparing the 
history of the Hanover Society, together 
with genealogical mention of its prominent 
families, which was published a short time 
ago. Aside from this, her specialty has been 
stories for occasions — Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, and Easter tales — which she 
has furnished to many journals. Her 
first work was done for newspapers, the 
Utica Morning Herald and the Springfield 
Republican. The New York Independent 
printed her paper on the cuckoo, and ac- 
cepted other nature sketches from her. She 
has also had work published in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, the Youth's Companion, Lip- 
.pincott's, Leslie's Weekly, the House Beau- 
tiful, Good Housekeeping, the I>esigner, the 
Ladies' World, Munsey's, McClure's, and 
Everybody's. The Delineator holds for 
future use other modern fairy tales, of the 
style of "The Magic Feather." This story, 
by the way, was inspired by the falling of a 
feather from an unseen bird one cloudless 
June day. 

Margaret Ridgely Partridge, whose poem, 
"The Mirror," was printed in Harper's 
Monthly for June, won, at the age of four- 
teen, the second prize offered by the New 
York Mail and Express for a poem on an in- 
cident in the American Revolution. This was 
the nrst impetus to her literary work, and 
since then her poems have appeared in the 
Century, Harper's Monthly, Scribner's, Life, 
Munsey's, Lippincott's, Everybody's, and 
other magazines. Mrs. Partridge is a resi- 
dent of New York, but has spent much time 
in traveling abroad, having visited and 



studied almost all the great galleries, build- 
ings, and monuments of Europe, including 
those of Russia and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Her marriage to William Ordway 
Partridge, the sculptor, took place in Venice 
in June, T905. It was at that time in Venice 
that the first collection of her poems was 
printed in English by an Italian industrial 
school. She hopes to have them published 
later in America. 



Herbert R. Sass, whose story, " The Lord 
of the Marsh," appeared in the Metropolitan 
for June, was born in Charleston, S. C, in 
1884, and is a son of George Herbert Sass 
( " Barton Grey " ), whose book of verses, 
" The Heart's Quest," was published in 1904 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Mr. Sass is a 
graduate of the College of Charleston, where 
for three years he was on the editorial staff 
of the college magazine, being for one year 
editor-in-chief. In 1905-6 he was a post- 
graduate student at the College of Charles- 
ton.wind acting assistant in the department 
of biology. His bent is mainly scientific, 
and it is his purpose to pursue a scientific 
course. He is a keenly interested student of 
animals, not only in the laboratory, but in 
nature as well. He is devoted to the country 
and to outdoor life in general, and his vaca- 
tions generally take the form of camping 
trips. The present story in the Metropolitan 
is a nature story, and the same magazine has 
a second nature story as yet unpublished. 
Mr. Sass is a staunch believer in the nature 
story, when based upon facts actually ob- 
served, as the very best means of awakening 
in people an interest in wild animals and a 
love of outdoor life. 



Ivan Swift, of whom mention was made in 
a recent number of The Writer, is at pres- 
ent engaged in special newspaper work in 
the Michigan resort region, from which ter- 
ritory he was commissioner to the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition. His address is Harbor 
Springs. His poem, "The Plaint of the 
Brook Trout,'* in the New York Independent 
of June 21, has been widely quoted. His 
2\lichigan ballads are running monthly in the 
Northwestern, and are an interesting feature 
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of that magazine. '* The Timber Wolves," 
"* Liberty Bell." " The Call of the Winds," 
and " The Dragon City," most of which have 
appeared in the Independent, are good speci- 
mens of his verse. His compositions have 
been reproduced in Current Literature under 
the head of notable poems, and are usually 
of the consequential sort that goes the 
rounds of the papers. Mr. Swift is also a 
landscape painter of some note, and finds 
Michigan a good field for this work. 

Helen Tompkins, author of the story, 
"One of Nine," in the All-Story Magazine 
for May, is a native of Arkansas, and lives 
now in Prescott in that state, where her hus- 
band is a lawyer of prominence. Mrs. 
Tompkins has been writing for Munsey's for 
the last two years, and has had manuscripts 
accepted by McClure's, the Youth's Com- 
panion, the Red Book, and several other 
magazines. Some time ago she spent four 
years in the Northwest in Montana and 
Idaho, and she hopes that later on the mate- 
rial gathered then will lead to results in a 
literary way. 



Edni Kingsley Wallace, who had a story, 
"In the Interests of Elvira Jane," in the 
Red Book tor June, and who has a poem, 
"The Auto-Cussed Bard," in the Critic for 
July, is a native of Detroit, which city has 
always been her home, although she has 
spent much time both in the East and on the 
Pacific coast. The study of the piano was 
for many years Miss Wallace's most serious 
work, but failing health made its continuance 
impossible, and she turned to writing, with- 
out definite purpose, but merely to give play 
to her instinct for expression. This stage 
pnssed quicklv, however, and she became ab- 
sorbed in the work for its own sake. She 
has now had some forty or more poems, sev- 
eral stories, and a half-dozen or so of essays 
published in Harper's Magazine, the Century, 
Harper's Bazar, the Critic, Life, Puck, 
Ainslee's. Lippincott's, the Woman's Home 
Companion, the Criterion, Leslie's, the Red 
Book, and the Monthly Story Magazine. 
She has written a good deal of child-verse, 
which seems to find ready acceptance, and 



several of her lyrical poems have been set 
to music. Of one of these, "June," there 
are three published settings. 

♦ 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

EUot— George Eliot's first arrangement 
with the publisher of *\Romola " was for no 
less a sum than 10,000 guineas. " As that is 
so very large a figure," he said, " I must run 
it through fifteen numbers of the Cornhill." 
" No," she answered ; " it must finish in 
twelve numbers or the artistic eflFect of the 
story will be lost. I quite understand the 
necessitv for its prolongation from a com- 
mercial point of view, so we'll say 7,000- 
guineas instead of the 10,000." And 
7,000 guineas was accordingly paid for the 
copyright. Three thousand guineas seem a 
large sum to give up for an artistic scruple, 
but she did it. — Bangor News. 

Jacobs. — W. W. Jacobs, interviewed about 
his methods of work, confesses that they re- 
semble the snakes in Ireland— he hasn't 
any. He says that the nearest he can come 
to methods is the making of resolutions, 
which arc often broken. One of them was to 
accomplish five hours' steady work a day. 
He went so far once as to nail a card upon 
his study wall, reading " Office hours ten till 
four." This was torn down by his small 
daughter, highly indignant, and never re- 
placed. — Boston Journal. 

Wells* — Diffidence is the most strongly 
marked personal characteristic of H. G. 
Wells, the distinguished author, who is now 
in America and about to make an extended 
tour of the States. 

When asked what was his method of writ- 
ing, Mr. Wells said that he had not the re- 
motest idea of how he did write his books ; 
that they were just written, and that was all 
he knew about it. Neither did he know how 
much manuscript he turned out at a time. In 
an unguarded moment once he stated that 
he wrote 7,000 words a day. About a year 
after making this remarkable statement, Mn 
Wells said : — 

" Well, you must say something, you know, 
and so I "^nid that. That 7,000 words a day j 
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statement pursued me in paragraphs for 
months afterward, accompanied by every 
conceivable form of reprehension. After it 
had hounded me for quite a while, I thought 
it over one day, and found that if I had writ- 
ten 7,000 words a day, I must have written 
all my books in the course of a single year. 
That inclines me to disbelieve my own state- 
ments." 

Mr. Wells has tried all sorts of regimes 
in writing in order to get the best results out 
of himself — which is, after all, every one's 
main business in the world. But he has not 
yet reached any fsnal plan. Of course, it 
goes without saying that any author who 
turns out as much work as Mr. Wells does 
must be in a fair state of health to accom- 
plish it, and he, therefore, conserves it with 
a reasonable amount of daily exercise taken 
in a regular way. 

That mysterious something known among 
hterary people as " atmosphere " is a fetish 
to which Mr. Wells pins considerable faith. 
He does not know wh*at it is himself, and 
how to get it has alw^ays been a mystery to 
him. Atmosphere he has found is some- 
thing that very frequently goes wrong when 
you do get it. 

" Sometimes," said he, ** I fancy you get 
atmosphere by talking with people who talk 
well. At other times it seems to come out 
of solitary meditation, or it is wooed by per- 
sistent work or by complete rest, or by so- 
ciety, or by slow work at home, or by going 
to live in a quiet farmhouse. 

" Travel to some place where there is 
neither paper, pens, nor ink always seems 
particularly conducive to literary atmosphere 
and a desire to write. I suppose that it is 
only ariother example of the perverseness of 
human nature." 

Mr, Wells has tried time and again, so 
he has stated, to devise working rules, say, 
from ten .to twelve a. m. and from four to 
seven p. m., every day for five days a week, 
or something of the sort. Any persistent 
regularity, however, he became convinced, 
led to dryness and lifelessness in his work, 
until finally he has come more and more to 
the theory of the happy moment and inspi- 
ration. He has found that he can do more 
in an hour in that condition of spontaneous 



impulse than in a whole week of regulated 
effort. 

Almost all his early works were fairly 
spontaneous. His magazine essays, which 
were subsequently pubhshed under the titles 
of " Certain Personal Matters *' and " Select 
Conversations with an Uncle," were writteir 
in that way. It was his custom then to get 
up in the morning and talk with Mrs. Wells 
about any ideas that he had in his head, and 
after breakfast he would sit down to work 
them out. If the inspiration did not come 
then, he pushed the matter aside, because it 
was sure to come later. In this way he used 
to do about three articles a week, and is still 
satisfied with most of them. " The Stolen 
Bacillus " and most of his earlier short 
stories were written in this manner. 

" The Time Machine " he wrote under an 
impulse in the same way. The material for 
it came wonderfully fast, and the fir^al work 
of writing it was all done in a fortnight. 
Under those conditions he wrote steadily 
from nine in the morning until eleven at 
night, stopping only for the necessary inter- 
missions of meals. Mr. Wells never dictates. 
He has written all his books and short 
stories with pen and ink by his own hand. 

Many of his long stories he wrote in in- 
termittent periods of spontaneousness. They 
were often dropped in the midst of other 
work, then toiled at, taken to pieces and put 
together again in all sort of ways. " The 
War of Worlds " and " The Invisible Man " 
were each written in this way in intermittent 
bouts of inspiration. 

At one time Mr. Wells tried* to work ac- 
cording to what appeared to be the accepted 
recipe for serious endeavor. He drew up an 
elaborate scheme beforehand and worked 
with industry, planned out a scenario, memo- 
randa, notebook, and all the rest of it. 
When he recovered from that particular pe- 
riod he said that the Laocoon reminded him 
always afterward of a novelist struggling^ 
with a scenario. 

In " Love and Mr. Lewisham " he de- 
stroyed quite as much matter as appeared in 
the book. It emerged finally after an enor- 
mous slaughter of scenes and chapters. As 
he expresses it, he saved one straight plank 
of the story out of aL>[fSteimf^0^aiWg/tP^<lld 
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lie designed. While he was fairly well satis- 
fied with, the result, he was convinced that 
lie could have done it much better sponta- 
neously and without all that elaborate writ- 
ing and destroying. 

Mr. Wells' inclination for work is not in- 
fluenced by seasonable effects. Sometimes 
he will have three or four good days, fol- 
lowed by a kind of stupidity or indolence and 
■distraction. Then, perhaps, comes one day 
which is good and a week of nothingness. 

Before Mr. Wells reached his present pin- 
nacle as a novelist, in fact quite a long time 
before it, he was a newspaper writer, and dur- 
ing that time accumulated drawers full of 
ideas for short stories. But, strange to say, 
he has never used one of them. If he does 
not use an idea within a week or two after 
it comes to him it gets stale in some mysteri- 
ous way and goes bad, and is rarely of any 
use whatever. — New York Herald. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Rewafdi of Literature. — A very tal- 
ented and well-known writer — successful, 
too, in the popular estimation — tells me : 
" I know a man who spent fifteen years' 
leisure in getting the material for his best 
book and writing it over three times ; then 
ofFered it to almost every publisher in 
Amefica, meeting with refusal by all, and 
finally sold it to a London publisher for £50 ; 
had it re-published in America some years 
afterward ; got a few dollars before the pub- 
lishers failed, and as his last roj^alty received 
just two cents, which was exactly ten per 
cent, of the last sum due him. I am the man, 
but I don't publish the fact, nor feel inclined 
to brag about it ; nor to complain, for that 
would be useless and would only cheapen my 
wares in the literary market. The book paid 
me by accurate calculation thirty three and 
one-half cents a week for my fifteen years' 
work." — The Papyrus. 

Colle^^e lastruction in JournaHsm.— The Uni- 
versity ot Kansas School of Journalism 
graduates five students at the end of its first 
year. Here are some of the questions the 
boys had to tackle on final examination : — 

Give six expressions that should not be 
used in a newspaper. 



Write a fifty-word telegram to the Chicago 
Herald telling of an accident. Make it 
exactly as you would file at the office. 

In a local news story what comes first ? 
Why ? Give example. 

In an interview what comes first ? Give 
example. 

In an editorial what comes first ? Give 
example. , 

Name four principal divisions of a paper in 
order of their importance to the reader. 

What are the three divisions of an edito- 
rial ? 

* What are the principal sub-editors of a city 
paper ? 

What constitutes a perfect headline ? 

Write a three-story head to put over death 
of a prominent man. 

Write same for wedding of a prominent 
couple. 

Write the opening of an interview. 

What things go to make a good interview ? 

Write an editorial paragraph on the Sec- 
ond district primary result. 

One on April Fool's day. 

Charles M. Harger, editor of the Abelene 
Reflector, has charge of the class in jour- 
nalism. — Fourth Estate. 

T. J. Albert, United States consul at 
Brunswick, makes a report showing what is 
being done in the way of teaching newspaper 
work at German and Swiss universities. He 
says : — 

" The list of lecture courses at the German 
universities and colleges during the present 
summer session shows that the treatment of 
journalism becomes a more important branch 
of instruction at these institutions. During 
the present summer session Professor 
Piiicher, the well-known political economist, 
delivers a course of lectures upon 'The His- 
tory, Organization, and Technics of Journal- 
ism,' both at the University of Leipzig and 
at the Commercial College of the same city. 
At the University of Bern Dr. Biihler gives 
a course upon ' The Editing and News Ser- 
vice of a Newspaper, with Practical Exer- 
cises.' The course of Dr. Schmidt at the 
University of Berlin upon * Public Opinion 
and Journalism in Germany ' is likewise new. 

"At Zurich, where now the title of 'doc- 
tor' can be acquired in the department ol 
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iournalism as well as in that of any other po- 
litical science. Dr. Wettstein lectures on 
' History and System of Press Law/ and also 
upon ' The History of the Daily Press to the 
French Revolution.' 

** Professor Adolph Koch, the first aca- 
demic representative of this department of 
instruction in Germany, repeats at Heidel- 
berg his course upon 'The History, Condi- 
tion, and Importance of Public Opinion, of 
the Press, and of Journalism in Germany/ 
also his * Course of Practice Introductory to 
Journalism.' At the Technical high school 
at Danzig the well-known political economist, 
Professor Thiess, reads a course upon 
* Journalism.' At the Commercial College at 
Cologne the editor, Dr. Brunhuber, delivers 
a course upon * Culture and the Press.' 

" When it is added that last winter Pro- 
fessor von Wenckstern delivered a course at 
the University of Greifswald upon 'Journal- 
ism/ and during the same season lectured at 
Berlin and Leipzig on 'The Rights of the 
Press/ it may be seen how far the German 
and Swiss institutions of learning recognize 
more and more journalism as an important 
factor in human culture, and how more and 
more the educated are attracted to this valu- 
able branch of knowledge." 

Writing Bustnsss Letters. — " I know," said a 
business man of wide experience, " how 
crowded with studies the schools are now, 
and I should be loth to recommend the in- 
troduction of any new ones ; but I wish 
sometimes that the boys and girls who are 
giving time to so many little fads could be 
induced to give more to the art of writing 
letters." 

He did not refer to the mere art of writ- 
ing correct English or the art of writing an 
interesting personal letter, but to the prep- 
aration of really good business letters, in 
which the matter in hand should be treated 
not only clearly and concisely, but also cour- 
teously. 

The need he mentioned is one which is 
felt by thousands of business men and may 
well claim the attention of young people of 
both sexes who look forward to business life. 
The ability to write intelligently is not rare, 
but the capacity to write in such a way as to 



produce a pleasant personal feeling for the 
house one represents is extremely rare. 

Many writers fail in the matter of courtesy 
— either in the way of omission of articles 
and constant abbreviation, or, more com- 
monly, in neglecting to give the other man 
the benefit of the doubt. In other words, 
the fault with most business letters is a fault 
of poor manners rather than of mental de- 
ficiency. 

" Never, in any circumstances, allow your 
tirst letter, in a case of difference, to be 
harsh or discourteous/* said a business man 
to one of his clerks. '* No matter how much 
you think the man has injured us, give him 
the benefit of the doubt. Assume that he has 
made a mistake rather than that he has mis- 
represented. To take the other course is to 
enter a blind alley. You may have to turn 
around to get out of it." — Youth's Com- 
panion. 

» 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Dauntless Viking. By William Hale. 332 pp^ 
Cloth. Boston : Richard G. Badger. 

A Stirring sea story, full of exciting inci- 
dents of rough adventure, "A Dauntless 
Viking" typically illustrates the daily life 
and experiences of the fishermen of Glouces- 
ter. The hero is an athletic young Norse- 
man, who comes over to the Chicago Expo- 
sition in the Viking ship and eventually 
makes his wav to Gloucester, where 'he be- 
comes a fisherman. The story of his exploits 
and of the perils he escapes, though told 
simply and apparently without exaggeration, 
amply justifies the old Norse proverb, " He 
who treads the deck of a ship lives in an 
open grave, builds his coffin of her timbers, 
and says farewell to life." The author,' long 
a resident of Gloucester, is obviously ac- 
quainted with every detail of the life of the 
fishermen on sea and on shore, and his book, 
apart from its interest as a story, has value 
as a truthful presentation of characters, 
scenes, and conditions that are not generally 
known. Some picturesque glimpses are 
given, also, of life and scenes in Norway, and 
one of the closing chapters is a most inter- 
esting description of a Norwegian wedding. 

w. H. H. 

PirE I)r.E\MS AND Twilight Tales. By Birdsall 
Fackson. 257 Pp. Cloth. New York : F. M. 
Buckles & Co. 

Mr. Jackson's book is an interesting and 
varied collection of short stories, poem.s, and 
sketches, largely in New England dialect. 
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The best piece of work in the volume is 
" The Cruise of the Graduates," an amusing 
story of two college fellows in white flannel 
suits who went yachting without realizing 
what they were doing, and who got into all 
kinds of trouble. 

' The Czar's Gift. By William Ordway Partridjje. 
Illustrated. 6? pp. Cloth, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 
cents. New York : Funk & Wag^nalls Company. 
1906. 

" The Czar's Gift " is the latest addition to 
the dainty Hour-glass Series, which is made 
up of novelettes, illustrated and issued in 
cloth covers in attractive form. The story 
is that of a Russian youth who rescued his 
Nihilist brother from Siberia by modelHng a 
wonderful statue for the czar. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

The Broadbent Treasuries of the Poets. A Nor- 
man Gale Treasury ; A Festus Treasury. Selected 
by Albert Iiroadbent. 44 pp., each. Paper, 10 cents 
each. Philadelphia : Frankford, The Broadbent 
Press. 1006. 

Louisa Forrester. By Mary A, Fisher. 206 pp. 
Clotn, $1.25. New Vork : The Mary A. Fisher 
Home. 1905. 

As A Man Thinketh. By James Allen. 61 pp. Ooze 
calf, 60 cents. Chicago : The Science Press. 1905. 

Marriage. By Jane Dearborn Mills. 82 pp. Cloth, 
in box. Philadelphia : The Nunc Licet Press. 1905. 
- ' ♦ 

.LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ For the convenience ot readers The Writer will 
send a copy of an^ magazine mentioned in the iol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amdunt given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents fostage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical mast be ordered from the publication 
ofRce. Readers M'ho send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writer when they write.] 



William Dijan Howells. Mark Twain. Harper's 
Magazine ( 38 c. ) for July. 

Henry Sidgwick. William Everett. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for July. 

Some Aspects of Journalism. RoUo Ogden. At- 
iautic (38 c. ) for July. 

IiiSEN. Edmund Gossc. Atlantic (38 c. ) for July. 

The Strange Case of Robert Louts Stevenson 
AND Jules Simoneau. Julia S. Vrooman. Century 
( 38 c. ) for July. 

Henrik Ibsen. W. D. Howells. North American 
Review (53 c. ) for July. 

The Independent Press. Its Opportunities and 
Duties. .Samuel Bowles. North American Review 
(53 c. ) for July. 

Thomas Hardy's " Dynasts." Professor W. P. 
Trent. Forum ( 53 c. ) for July-September. 

Typrs of Recent Biography. Professor W. T. 
Brewster. Forum (53 c. ) for July-September. 



Ibsen's Work and Influence. Selden L. Whit- 
comb. American Review of Re^news ( a8 c. ) for July. 

Words, Words, Words. John Foster Kirk, Lip- 
pincolt's ( 28 c. > for July. 

Reminiscences of a Long Life. Carl Schurz. 
McClurc's ( 13 c. ) for July. 

The Career of Carl Schusz. McClure's (13 c. ) 
for July. 

InsEN IN Society. H. Wisby. Critic ( 28 c. ) for 
July. 

Ibsen and the Stage. Grace Cobum. Critic 
( 28 c. ) for July. 

Ibsen's Early Days. C. L. Due. Critic ( a8 c. ) 
for July. 

An Appreciation of Ibsen. William Archer. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for July. 

"Prigs" and "Cads" in Fiction. Neith Boyce. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for July. 

The Author and Modern Society. Raymond 
Allen. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for July. 

Jane Austen's Snobs. Eugene W. Harter. Book- 
man (28 c. ) for July. 

The Shorthouse Remains. " H. W. B." Bookman 
( 28 c. ) for July. 

Henrik Ibsen. Cornelius Weygandt. Book News 
(8c.) for July. 

James Lane Allen. Edwin C. Litsey. Book Nezus 
(8c.) for July. 

Ibsen as I Knew Him. William Archer. Reader 
for July. 

The Psychological Novel. Arlo Bates. Reader 
for July. 

Famous American Songs — " The Stas-Spangled 
Banner." Gustav Kobbe. Delineator (15 c. ) for 
July. 

Ibsen : His Plays and His Philosophy. Theatre 
for July. 
How an Opera Was Written. Etude for July. 
The FfRST Printed Pennsylvania-German Poem. 
H. a. Schuler. The Pennsylvania-German' ( 28 c. ) for 
May. 

The Miick-R\ke as a Circulation Boomer. An 
interview. F. Hopkinson Smith. Critic ( 28 c. ) for 
June. 

Why Not a Thackeray Club ? Lewis Melville. 
Cfi7iV ( 28 c. ) for June. 

The Illustrations That Do Not Illustrate. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for June. 

Literary Fashions. Bliss Perry. South Atlantic 
Quarterly for July. . 

Fiction* and Social Ethics. Erskine Steele. South 
Atlantic Quarterly for July. 

The Value of a State Literary Commission. 
John P. KenneJy. South Atlantic Quarterly for July. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe." With portraits. Strand 
(13 c. ) for July. 

Shall We Reform Our Spelling ? Mary Bronson 
Hartt. IVomati's Home Companion (13 c. ) for July. 

Henrik Tbsek. Calvin Thomas. Nation ( 13 c. ) for 
May 31. 
Henrik Ibsen. Outlook (13 c. ) for June 2. 
The Copyright Code. Publishers' Weekly (13 c. ) 
for June 9. 
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Henrik Ibse.v. With portrait. William Morton 
Payue. Harper's Weekly ( 13 c. ) for June 9. 

He.vrik Ibsen, Master-Dramatist. With portrait. 
Fubiic Opinion ( 13 c. ) for June 2. 

To-day's Unpoetic Poetry. Martha Hale Shack- 
ford. Reprinted from the Dial in Public Opinion 
( 13 c. ) for June 9. 

Upton Sinclair — The Man and His Work. Illus- 
trated. Public Opinion (13 c. ) for June 23. 

Influence or Henrik Ibsen. New York Times 
Saturday Rcvie^v (8c.) for June 9. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mrs. Kate. Douglas Wiggin Riggs. just 
back from a pleasant visit to Ireland, has 
:gone to her summer residence, Quillcote, at 
Hollis, Me. 

Meredith Nicholson spends his summers 
•on Little Traverse Bay, Mich., where much 
•of his literary work is done. James Whit- 
comb Riley, Charles Major, and Dr. N. D. 
Hillis are also frequent visitors in that resort 
region. ' Dr. Hillis's first pastorate was at 
Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Miss Josephine Preston Peabody was mar- 
ried Jime 21 at Cambridge to Professor 
Lionel S. Marks, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 

General Lew Wallace has written his auto- 
biography, which will be published by the 
Harpers in the fall. The publication of the 
book will serve to contradict the statement 
made recently in a popular magazine that 
" Ben Hur " belonged to the long list of 
successful stories that met with repeated re- 
jection before their merits were recognized. 
" Ben Hur " was offered by the author only 
to the Harpers, and was promptly accepted. 

Upton Sinclair, the author of '* The 
Jungle," says that he believes he holds the 
record for the number of times a manuscript 
has been refused. His first attempt at a 
book, " Prince Hagen," was rejected thirty- 
seven times — by fifteen magazines and 
twenty-two publishing houses. 

Hilaire Belloc. one of the new members 
of the present British parliament, who is dis- 
tinguished for his literary work, was born in 
France, but was brought to England at the 
early age of three montlis, and was educated 
at Oxford. 



George Barr McCutcheon and his wife 
have gone for an extended European trip. 
This is Mr. McCutcheon's first trip to 
Europe. Miss Carolyn Wells is also making 
her first European trip. 

Wendell Phillips Garrison has retired from * 
the editorship of the Nation, after forty-one 
years of service. Hammond Lamont, for six 
years managing editor of the Evening Post, 
succeeds him. With Mr. Lamont will be as- 
sociated Paul Elmer More, now literary 
editor of the Evening Post. 

The People's Magazine, published by 
Street & Smith, New York, is a new venture, 
the first number being that for July. It will 
contain both old and original matter, 

Putnam's Magazine is to be revived by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, New York, and the Critic 
will be absorbed in it. The new monthly will 
be illustrated, and will compete with the 
Century, Scribner's, Harper'.s, and the other 
leading magazines. Miss Gilder's " Lounger " 
department will be continued in it. The old 
Putnam's Magazine, which is still remem- 
bered for its high merit, was started in 1853, 
and lived until the panic of 1857. A second 
series, established after George H. Putnam 
went into business with his father, lasted 
until 1869. 

The Ohio Magazine is a new periodical 
published at Columbus, O. Webster P. 
Huntington is the editor. 

The Fine Arts Journal, devoted to art, 
music, and literature, is published at the 
Herald building, Chicago. 

Library Work, Minneapolis, is a new 
monthly issued by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, publishers of the Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Library Work lists 
each month articles in the general press 
magazines and technical journals that have 
any bearing on libraries. 

The American Magazine, long known as 
Leslie's Monthly, has been sold to the Phil- 
lips Publishing Company, composed of John 
S. Phillips, Lincoln SteflFens, Ray Stannard 
Eaker. Ida M. Tarbell, and A. A. Boyden, 
for many years connected with McClure's 
Magazine, in addition to Peter Finley Dunne 
and William Allen White. The price paid, it 
is said, was $4CXD,ooo. 
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Vick*s Magazine is now published at Dans- 
ville, N. y. 

The Journalist ( New York ) will broaden 

its scope next month and will become "the 

, Journalist, a magazine for all who read and 

write," Allan Forman and Arthur E. Har- 

rell, editors. 

The Pennsylvania-German, published at 
Allcntown, Penn., which at the close of its 
sixth volume came into the control of H. A. 
Schuler and H. W. Griebel, and has since 
been published bi-monthly instead of quar- 
terly, will be published monthly beginning 
with the September number. The July issue 
contains a sixty-three-page illustrated sympo- 
sium on " The Pennsylvania Germans : 
Who They Are and What They Have 
Done." 

The publishing house of Fox, Duffield, & 
Co., from which R. K. Fox has recently re- 
tired, will hereafter be known as Duffield & 
Co. Pitts Duffield is president and treasurer 
of the company, Frederick A. Richardson is 
vice-president, and Kenneth G. Duffield sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. Mary V. Hammond, publisher of the 
Era Magazine, Deposit, N. Y., has been ad- 
judged a bankrupt. 

Three women have brought suit against G. 
L. Richards, of the George Livingston 
Ri<j)iards Publishing Company, Boston, pub- 
lishers of Modern Women, for $i,ooo, $ioo, 
and $200, respectively. The complaint sets 
forth that the complainants purchased stock 
in the publishing company under a written 
guarantee that the stock would be redeemed 
on demand if it failed to pay a dividend. 
Such demand has been made and not met. 

Suburban T.ife (Boston) wants descrip- 
tions and photographs of suburban homes, 
suburban gardens, inexpensive camps, sum- 
mer homes, and summer outings of all 
sorts,— in a word, all kinds of practical and 
suggestive articles and pictures which have 
to do with suburban living. 

Paul Elder & Co., of San Francisco, owing 
to the entire loss of their manufacturing 
facilities, which were destroyed by the earth- 
quake and fire, will remove their publishing 
business to New York, retaining, however, 
their retail bookstore in San Francisco. 



Joseph F. Sinnott, who died recently in 
Philadelphia, bequeathed $10,000 in trust to 
the University of Pennsylvania hospital for 
equipping and maintaining a room for one 
sick person at a time, who shall have been a 
newspaper writer or a journalist in prefer- 
ence to any other calling. 

Like the original Putnam's Magazine (the 
suspension of which was an incident of the 
commercial panic of 1857 )» the new Putnam's 
will be a magazine of general interest, but of 
a decided literary character. Precedence will, 
as before, be given to American themes and 
writers. Social topics and questions of the 
day will be considered, with due philosophical 
detachment, by writers who have given spe- 
cial attention to the essay form of litera- 
ture. Politics, in the more local or partisan 
sense of the term, will lie outside of the gen- 
eral purpose or range of the magazine, but 
space will from time to time be made for 
studies of national and of international poli- 
cies, and for analyses of political tendencies 
on both sides of the Atlantic. While fiction 
is not to be the special characteristic of the 
new Putnam's, place will be reserved for 
stories of a distinctive character. The maga- 
zine will be illustrated. 

The venerable Justin McCarthy has not 
given up literary work, though his departing 
sight leaves him dependent upon the eyes and 
hand of his daughter and of a secretary. He 
lives in a quiet seaside place. 

According to the current Bookman, Mr. 
Kipling has always put aside for his own 
children the royalties derived from his chil- 
dren's stories. There has been an exception 
to the rule. An American boy. the son of 
one of Kipling's most intimate friends, gave 
the author the idea for one of the jungle 
tales. Mr. Kipling insisted on treating the 
boy as a collaborator and gave him a good 
share of the profits of the story. 

The July Critic is an Ibsen number, Wil- 
liam Archer, C. L. Due, Grace Coburn, and 
H. Wisby all having articles concerning the 
late dramatist. 

Lippincott's for July has a posthumous 
paper by Dr. John Foster Kirk upon some 
idiosyncracics of our language, entitled 
"Wnvih, Words, Words." 
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THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE 
TO ART AND EVOLUTION. 



Language is the vesture in which Thought 
is robed. It is the plastic clay shaped by a 
cunning hand into grace and symmetry. The 
Thinker who clothes Truth in burning 
imagery is no less an artist than the painter 
who makes the canvas glow with life or the 
sculptor whose genius calls forth from out 
the rude marble creations rich and beautiful. 

The sentiments which pulsed from the 
great brain of Carlyle had throbbed in many 
a humbler soul, but all before had lacked the 
power which makes ideas rise like chiseled 
statues from the lettered page. Beyond any, 



perhaps, of the great masters who have 
wrought in English prose, Carlyle could 
throw into instant relief by a word or phrase 
conceptions the most subtle and refined. 
How often as we thumb the sombre pages of 
the ** French Revolution " is the eye startled 
by a figure which brings out as vividly as a 
long and blinding lightning flash the thought 
or picture in that wondrous mind ! How 
grand in its solemn imagery is this passage 
from " Sartor Resartus " : " Midnight, even 
in the Arctic latitudes, has its character : 
nothing but the granite cliffs, ruddy-tinged, 
the peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving 
t^olar Ocean, over which in the utmost North 
the great Sun hangs low and lazy, as if he, 
too, were slumbering. Yet is his cloud-couch 
wrought of crimson and cloth of gold : yet 
does his light stream over the mirror of 
waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting 
downwards to the abyss, and hide itself under 
my feet. In such moments. Solitude, also, ia 
invaluable ; for who would speak and be 
looked on, when behind him lies all Europe 
and Africa, fast asleep except the watchmen ; 
and before him the silent Immensity, and 
Palace of the Eternal, whereof our Sun is 
but a porch-lamp." We can but marvel at 
the wizard power which rears before the ex- 
panding imagination figures so vast ! 

A graceful and persuasive style springs 
from the play of many nice and delicate prin- 
ciples of composition. These principles arc 
manifold, and some, indeed, are so subtle that 
language in its rarest shades can scarce give 
them shape and semblance. A musical sen- 
tence — a stately image — the linking to- 
gether of ideas into truths which stamp them- 
selves in fiery symbols upon the soul, — all 
this is wrought through laws as fine as those 
\Yhich impress a gorgeous sunset upon the 
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eye or which ravish the ear with the strains 
of a Beethoven symphony. 

It is a curious belief of those but Httle read 
in biography that the marveJ-workers with 
pen and tongue have produced their immortal 
creations as naturally and as fluently as a 
mountain spring gives forth its waters ; and 
it is with a feeling of surprise, — and perhaps 
of disappointment, — that such learn of the 
painstaking effort which wrought and ripened 
the classics of language. What school lad 
his not declaimed with patriotic fervor the 
sonorous passages of Webster's Reply to 
Hayne, and how fondly did even the learned 
believe that the rich and glowing sentences 
leaped unpremeditated from the lips of the 
great Daniel ! " Practically extempora- 
neous," says Mr. Lodge in his Life of Web- 
ster ; yet how far, it would seem, from the 
truth ! In a paper published, as we recall, 
but a few years before his death, the late 
Senator Hoar explained that the Reply to 
Hayne was received by Webster from the 
hands of the senate reporter, and was not 
given to the press until it had been carefully 
revised and polished ! Tracing the nobler 
passages of that rare utterance, as they are 
paralleled with the reporter's transcript in 
Senator Hoar's account, we see how much 
of their strength and beauty was born under 
the critical hand of Webster, and how little 
of their grandly simple eloquence sprang 
from him in the passion of utterance. 

The great masters of language have ever 
been patient toilers at their art. The bold 
and beautiful imagery with which the pages 
of Tennyson abound sprang not full born 
from his brain, but grew beneath his pen as 
a statue grows under the chisel of the sculp- 
tor. " Hundreds of lines," says his son in 
the Life of Alfred Tennyson, "were, as he 
expressed it, * blown up the chimney with his 
pipe smoke,' or were written down and 
thrown into the fire, as not being then per- 
fect enough." But few who thumb the 
pages of " In Memoriam " and drink in the 
majestic simplicity of its English dream that 
each glowing line was wrought out and pol- 
ished with infinite care ! Every thought that 
trickled from the poet's pen was impearled 
by the master in language suggesting the 
finely-wrought settings in which the jeweler 



fits his gems. What but the endless patience 
of genius could compress into a scant few 
words this picture of Cleopatra, so startling 
in its vividness : — 

"A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold, black e>es, 
Brow-bo>ind with burning gold," 

or polish the crude material of language into 
an utterance so divinely beautiful as these 
lines from " Locksley Hall " : — 

" Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all 
the chords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight." 

No less a figure than Tennyson, though 
monarch of a different realm, is Macaulay. 
While, as an historical investigator, when 
tried by the accepted standards of criticism, 
he may recede into eclipse, Macaulay will 
never lose his popularity, — and it is pre- 
cisely bv his popularity that he would have 
wished to be judged. His object was less to 
analyze than to describe events. He sought 
to write history in a manner so pleasing that 
it should appeal to every imagination ; and 
no one familiar with the fascinating charm of 
his pages can deny that he fulfilled his pur* 
rose in a striking degree. Yet the very 
clearness and ease of his narrative is but the 
triumph of that surpassing art which conceals 
art, for every line grew into strength and 
beauty as the result of patient labor. 
" Macaulay," says Trevelyan, " never allowed 
a sentence to pass muster until it was as 
good as he could make it. He thought little 
of rc-casting a chapter in order to obtain a 
more logical arrangement, and nothing what- 
ever of reconstructing a paragraph for the 
sake of one happy stroke or apt illustration." 

The most lyrical, perhaps, of all our poets 
is Thomas Moore. His song is as natural as 
the playing of a fountain. We find an ease 
and grace in every line which seem to laugh 
away any suggestion of labor in its compo- 
sition. Yet Thomas Moore, as Washington 
Irving tells us, wrote with great care. Ten 
lines a day he thought good work, and he 
would often keep a poem by him for weeks 
waiting for a single word. 

Gibbon's patience and toilsomeness as a 
writer has almost passed into the proverbial. 
Tiis biographer in the English Men of Let- 
ters Series says of him that he had " an un; 
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limited faculty of taking pains," and one who 
iias turned the pages of "The Decline and 
Fall," and recalls the splendor of that match- 
Jess narrative, will feel no surprise at the 
care with which the work was evolved. 
. "" Three times," says Gibbon, " did I compose 
the first chapter, and twice the second and 
third, before I was tolerably satisfied with 
their effect," and of the two final chapters 
he explains that "three successive revisals 
^ere necessary to reduce them from a 
volume to their present size." 

Although insisting that the great classics of 
language have ever been the outfiowering of 
patient industry, I would not be understood 
as gainsaying that writers have lived and 
wrought who, though not artists of the high- 
est type, were masters of a style so light and 
easy that it poured naturally and fluently 
from their pens : but this facility came to 
them only as the reSult of long training,— 
when, in a word, the expression of thought 
in graceful language had from constant prac- 
tice crystallized into a habit. A story told 
'of a celebrated Spanish sculptor happily illus- 
trates this truth. The sculptor had been em- 
ployed to fashion a bust for a wealthy patron. 
The client, when he examined the statue and 
learned that the work had consumed but 
twenty -five days, asked that the price be re- 
duced. " Wretch," the artist exclaimed 
angrily, " I labored twenty-five years before 
I learned to chisel a bust in twenty-five 
days." 

Richard H. Hutton, in his Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, says of the Waverley novels that 
"the best stories appear on the whole to 
have been the most rapidly written," and the 
interesting description, in Lockhart's Life, of 
Scott's method of composition during his 
later years verifies the statement often met 
that the Wizard of the North wrote at light- 
ning speed, and without revision or correc- 
tion, the fine romances which took such in- 
stant hold upon the popular imagination ; yet 
this facility of diction must have sprung from 
careful training of his pen in earlier life, for 
we have from his own lips that, as a young 
man, "being totally unaccustomed to com- 
position, as well as to the art of generalizing 
my ideas upon any subject, my literary essays 
were but very poor work." It must be re- 



membered, too, that Scott's first story was 
written only after he had passed the age of 
forty, when he had already attained note as 
a poet and had spent more than a score of 
years in study and composition. Scott, how- 
ever, shares with others who wrote hastily, 
if easily, a laxness of style which must deny 
to his novels a place among the classics of 
language, and which leaves him for his en- 
during fame to the captivating charm of his 
stories. " Proverbially careless and inaccu- 
rate,'' is the utterance of Alfred H. Welsh, 
in his " Development of English Literature 
and Language," with reference to the style of 
Scott, — a criticism which might have been 
spared had not the hope of relieving a press- 
ing load of debt betrayed the great novelist 
into work too hasty for genuine excellence. 
Carlyle's famous attack upon Scott's "im- 
promptu writing" is too bitter to be wholly 
just, but we may cull a few sentences from 
his essay. " A word here," he says, " as to 
the extemporaneous style of writing which is 
getting much celebrated in these days. Scott 
seems to have been a high proficient in it 
His rapidity was extreme ; and the matter ' 
produced was excellent, considering that : the 
circumstances under which some of his 
novels, when he could not himself write, were 
dictated are justly considered wonderful. 
But in the way of writing no great thing was 
ever done or will ever be done with ease, but 
with difficulty. Let ready writers with any 
faculty in them lay this to heart." What 
measureless contempt is expressed' in this 
parting sneer of the great Chelsean : 
" Neither was Milton one of the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease." 

The acquirement of speech, with its 
gradual flowering into the beauties and re- 
finements of language, forms the lordliest 
step in the evolution of man, and, to use the 
words of Haeckel in his " History of Crea- 
tion," " caused the most important progress 
in mental activity and perfecting of the brain 
connected with it." Without the power of 
articulate expression, the glories of litera 
turc, the triumphs of science, the very splen- 
dors of our material civilization would have 
been impossible : and the richness and ampli- 
tude of faculty which is to mark the expand- 
ing mental life of the race must be evidenced 
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by a growing expressiveness and magnifi- 
cence of language. Time was when human 
speech, crude and meagre, was made up of a 
few names which meant things and a few 
words M'hich meant acts, — a stage of evolu- 
tion recalled by the lisping accents of child- 
hood ; and could we thread our way among 
the multitude of centuries during which man 
was slowly climbing from the brute plane to 
the human, we should doubtless come upon 
him when his speech consisted only of an in- 
articulate cry. "That langirage can be 
traced down to a form in which nouns and 
verbs are its only elements is an establishea 
fact," says Herbert Spencer in his " Syn- 
thetic Philosophy." ** In the gradual multi- 
plication of the parts of speech out of these 
primary ones, — in the differentiation of 
verbs into active and passive, of nouns into 
abstract and concrete, with the rise of the 
distinctions of mood, tense, person, of num- 
ber and case, — in the formation of auxiliary 
verbs and adjectives, adverbs, pronouns, 



prepositions, articles, — in the divergence ol 
these orders, genera, species, and varieties o£ 
speech in which civilized races express modi- 
fications of meaning, we see a change from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous." 
How vast is the interval between the hoarse 
cry of the anthropoid brute and the might}' 
organ peals of a Milton ! Yet who shall say 
the end has been reached ? Among English- 
speaking peoples, a loftier tongue is plainly 
in struggle to be evolved ; powerful meta- 
phors are supplanting arbitrary and tech- 
nical expression ; terms harshly consonanted 
are >ielding place to words rich in vowels ;. 
the whole tongue is growing softer and more 
liquid, and is tending toward greater sim- 
plicity, beauty, and strength ; and every stu- 
dent and thinker who strives to cultivate a ' 
style chaste and flowing, yet luminous and 
graphic, helps to bring nearer the age when* 
language will be the transparent and sponta- 
neous expression of the soul ! 
Fort Wokth. Texas. Charles KasseL 



HOW A STORY WAS WRITTEN. 



This is how I wrote the story, " In His 
Name " : It was first a short sermon to chil- 
dren, for Christmas, of perhaps 1,300 words, — 
what would make two pages of the present 
edition. I said to myself. What is a good 
illustration of concrete Christianity which 
will interest people ? The answer was, that 
the work of a physician, riding about, day 
and night, for the relief of patients, is a pure 
piece of practical Christianity. It is so his- 
torically, it is so in eflFect. No such thing is 
done except in Christian lands. No such 
thing was ever done before Jesus Christ was 
born. I said. This shall be the illustration 
01 my sermon. Then I said. They will not 
care anvthing about so commonplace and 
everyday a matter as that. That is to say, 
I am not an artist skilful enough to make 



them care for it. So I distinctly chose the 
Middle Ages as a picturesque time, and the 
history of the Waldenses as "a picturesque 
framework for what I wanted to do. I took, 
an encyclopedia, and read the article, " Wal- 
denses," that I might be accurate about the 
chronology and accompanying circumstances* 
With this little preparation, I wrote the first 
sketch of the story. It interested me, and- 1 
thought it had capacities for something bet- 
ter. I was going to Europe, and I took 
pains to go over the journey from Mont 
Blanc to Lyons as carefully as I could. I 
then found an old book-shop in Lyons, where 
I bought every pamphlet belonging to the 
same period of local history, no matter what 
its subject was. I brought all these home 
with me. and shut myself up in a country 
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house, without another book, except the 
Bible and a copy of Horace, I think. 

1 then read the local history of Lyons, for 
the whole of that century, as carefully as I 
•could. Please observe that I did this simply 
that the local color of my story might be 
vivid, and that the details might be correct. 
F'Or instance, I would not name a church 
tower as having a bell in it which rang on 
the morning of that Christmas unless there 
wrerc such a tower with a bell in it at that 
time. 

As regards truthfulness of incident and de- 
tail in story-writing, by the way, the rule, as 
I have said elsewhere, seems to be this, 
though I am not sure of it : The writer of 
fiction must not make a real person do any- 
thing which he knows he did not do ; but he 
may make him say things which he might and 
could have said, though these things are not 
recorded. They might have been recorded, 
though they are not written down. On the 
other hand, he must not violate the truth of 
history by saying that an imagined character 
did something which he knows was really 
done by another person. He may make his 
imagined character do some imagined thing 
which he knows was really never done at all. 

I had all the characters, or all the promi- 
nent characters, for ray story. I had made 
them up. But I had determined that John 
of Lugio, who is an historical character, 
should be the central figure of the whole, and 
I therefore learned what I could about him. 
If you will read the story, you will find it all 
turns on a case of poisoning arid the reme- 
dies for poisoning. Tn order that I might 
manage this rightly, I studied the whole sub- 
ject of poisoning in the best French authori- 
ties ; I also studied, as far as was needed, 
which is not far. the history of the birth of 
modern chemistry, which was coming on at 
that time. 

Then T was ready to go to work. I was 
under a very severe requisition. The book 
was to be of a certain length, — no longer 
and no shorter. I laid, as heads of chapters, 
the important sub-divisions of the story as it 
lay in my mind. Then I said to myself. 
Which of these chapters do I want to have 
the reader most interested in ? Having de- 
termined which were the most important, and 
which, on the other hand, were, though 



necessary, the least interesting, I gave the 
most space to the most important, and the 
least space to the leasts on a little schedule 
which I drew up ; as, eleven pages for one, 
nineteen pages for another, and so on. This 
was done that the book might not be top- 
heavy, as a great many books are. The 
author is apt to write at most length when 
he is in best spirit, or is most interested at 
the moment. On the other hand, you see, I 
was to give the most detail where I wanted 
to have the reader most interested. 

The book was now at a stage when Mrs. 
Hale says I say a book is substantially 
finished, — namely, when the first word is not 
yet written. But, observe, I was ready to 
write it ; I was ready to write it at a heat, 
in good spirits, without stopping to hunt up 
some obnoxious detail. I knew, for instance, 
the names of all the Williams who were 
canons of the cathedral of Lyons at that 
time. I could make my people talk about 
them as freely as we talk now of President 
Roosevelt or of the trusts. I simply had to 
write. And in not many days the book was 
done. 

I should like to say to you, if you mean to 
write, that you must never wait for what 
people call the mood, but do your duty when 
you have to do it. In this case. I had to 
finish a book of ninety-six pages in a certain 
number of weeks. I put down ninety-six as 
the dividend, and took for a divisor the num- 
ber of days I had, and the quotient showed 
the number of pages that I was to write on 
each of those days. With very little devia- 
tion from this requisition, I wrote them. I 
say with very little deviation. There was 
one very considerable deviation. After the 
book was planned, the publishers altered its 
size, and I was directed to furnish enough 
additional copy to enlarge it quite materially. 
This was after the book had been sent to 
London for the English edition. The Eng- 
lish edition, therefore, to this day, has never 
had the pages of the encounter with the 
troubadour, which, if you will look at the 
book, you will find takes quite a prominent 
part in the middle of it. It can, however, be 
left out without any injury to the regular 
flow of the story. j 

RoxBURY, Mass. ^ 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of The 
Wrttkr are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
« * • 

The English Incorporated Society of 
Authors, in formulating some advice for its 
members as regards dealing with publishers, 
notes that there are four methods of dealing 
with literary property : ( i ) Selling it out- 



right ; ( 2 ; A profit-sharing agreement ; 
( 3 ) The royalty system ; and ( 4 ) A com- 
mission agreement. The first method, selling 
a book manuscript outfight, it says is some- 
times satisfactory, if a proper price can he oh- 
tamed. The author, of course, should remem- 
ber that he is dealing with business men, and 
look out for his own business interests. A 
profit-sharing agreement, the Society says, 
is a bad form of agreement. In case it is 
made, the author is v/arned not to sign any 
agreement in which the cost of production 
forms a part, without the strictest investiga- 
tion : not to give to the publisher the power 
of putting the profits into his own pocket by 
charging for advertisements in his own 
organs, or by charging exchange advertise- 
ments, but to keep control of the advertise- 
ments ; not to allow a special charge for 
" office expenses," unless the same allowance 
is made to the author ; not to give up foreign 
rights ; not to give up serial or translation 
rights ; not to bind himself for future work 
to any publisher. The royalty system, the 
Society thinks, is perhaps, with certain limi- 
tations, the best form of agreement. It is, 
above all things, necessary to know what the 
proposed royalty means to both sides. The 
retail price of the book is the proper basis 
for fixing the percentage. In making a com- 
mission agreement,. the main points are to be 
careful to obtain a fair cost of production ; 
to keep control of the advertisements : and 
to keep control of the sale price of the book. 
Authors are advised to avoid, if possible^ 
agreements by letter, and always to avoid a 
transfer of copyright. The Society's main 
demands have always been that both sides 
shall know what an agreement means, and 
that the author shall have freedom to inspect 
those account books that belong to him. 

• * • 

The Philadelphia Press Mjeaks of *'the 
well-known author. Prof. George Edward 
Woodbury." Fortunately Mr. Woodberry 
really is sufficiently well known to be recog- 
nized even when newspapers mis-spell his 
name. 

* * • 

"Ian Maclaren" declared recently in a 
speech his profound conviction that a sense 
of humor was a hindr^ni^e tg ^r|^i^l «.gess 
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in life. Young men could congratulate them- 
selves if they lacked this dangerous quality, 
he said : but if they had it they should hide 
it behind a sustained and impenetrable solem- 
nity until they had achieved a competence, 
and keep it as a luxury for foolish old age. 
The amusing thing about all this is that some 
people, more or less successful but without 
a sense of humor, have taken Mr. Watson 
seriously. w. h. h. 
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It was written in the 
Greek Language. — Boston 
Herald. 



It was written in Greek. 



Brethren will con'cr a 
favor by reporting the 
illness or death of any 
member to the Wor. 
Master or Secretary. — 
Masonic Lodge Notice. 



In case of the illness 
or death of any member, 
brethren will confer a 
favor by reporting it to 
the Worshipful Master or 
Secretary. 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
must be brief and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 



Is it not advisable to copyright a manu- 
script before sending it to magazine editors 
or publishers ? Is not such a copyright 
necessary, to protect the author ? j. s. p. 

[ It is not necessary to copyright a manu- 
script before submitting it to editors or pub- 
lishers, and it is generally inadvisable to se- 
cure copyright until some arrangement for 
publication has been made. Copyright on a 
manuscript is not legally effective until two 
copies of the prmted book have been de- 
posited at the hbrary of congress ; it 
shortens the life of the copyright on the 
printed book ; and it puts a date on the 
manuscript — which does not help in finding 
a publisher, in case a publisher is not se- 
cured at once. — w. h. h. ] 

What is the life of a copyright under the 
United States law ? g. p. h. 

[The copyright law says : — 

" Copyrights shall be granted for the term 
of twenty-eight years from the time of re- 
cording the title thereof." 

"The author, inventor, or designer, if he 
be still living, or his widow or children, if he 
be dead, shall have the same exclusive right 



continued for the further term of fourteen 
years, upon recording the title of the work or 
description pi the article so secured a second 
time, and complying with all other regula- 
tions in regard to original copyright, within 
six months before the expiration of the first 
term ; and such persons shall within two 
months from the date of said renewal cause 
a copy of the record thereof to be published 
in one or more newspapers printed in the 
United States for the space of four weeks." 
It will be noticed that a publisher cannot re- 
new a copyright. — w. h. h. ] 
♦ ■ 

NOVELS THAT ARE NT PRINTED. 



" I have just finished skimming a 250,000- 
word affair, palpably modeled on Black- 
more*s * Lorna Doone,' " said a Reader of 
manuscripts attached to a book publishing 
house. " It is not wholly bad. Its language 
is respectable. Its form is not without merit. 
The entire action takes place in England. 
The young woman who wrote the story has 
never visited England. She assured me, 
however, that ' she felt she knew England by 
heart from having read so much about it* 

** I shall not recommend that this story be 
published by the firm that employs me. It 
possesses, as I say, a certain imitative merit, 
but it is a mere echo of an old and fine piece 
of fiction with which virtually the entire 
fiction reading world is familiar. It is so 
manifestly an imitation of * Lome Doone*' 
that the similarity would be instantly recog- 
nized by most of the readers of the first edi- 
tion if the story were published and we 
should be besieged with letters from folks 
discovering this similarity. 

"The writers of such letters would take 
it for granted that we had never heard of, 
much less read, * Lorna Doone,' and they 
would reprove us for ignorantly getting out 
a book so obviously modeled upon a classic 
and yet so immeasurably inferior to the 
model. It is one of the axioms of the pub- 
lishing business that no publishing firm can 
afford to put itself in the way of being re- 
proved by the reading public for presumed 
ignorance in such a matter. 

"This manuscript is one of many of its 
kind submitted by unknown writers to pub-^ 
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lishing houses — ' echo stories/ we have 
fallen into the habit of calling them. It is 
surprising how little originality there is in 
these writers, some of whom are otherwise 
capable ; able, I mean, to write good, clear, 
and at times quite agreeable and sparkling 
English, possessed, in many instances, of 
quite a fairish idea of form, and equipped, so 
far as the dialogue and descriptive work are 
concerned, to write pieces of fiction quite up 
to the present standard. The vast majority 
of them, however, seem to be utterly lacking 
in original ideas, have no instinct for ferret- 
ing out plots and situations of their own, 
and therefore go on turning out material that 
never by any chance finds its way into type. 

" When the stories of Anthony Hope were 
in great vogue a few years ago, for example, 
we were beset with Hope imitations. More 
mythical principalities, populated chiefly by 
dashing hussars and engaging noble ladies 
with a wonderful flow of conversation, came 
into fictional existence at that time than 
could possibly be crowded within the whole 
area of Europe. Some of these Hope imi- 
tations were n 't such bad stuff, either ; but 
as a self-respecting house, somewhat swathed 
in a traditional name for originality, we 
could n't place our imprint on such perfectly 
servile copies of another man's style. 

"The popularity of Stanley Weyman's 
stories of France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries brought forth innumer- 
able swashbuckling tales of the same general 
pattern, none of them so deftly done as Wey- 
nian's, of course, but all of them possessing 
points that might have insured their publica- 
tion had they not been sach unmistakable 
replicas, as it were, of the Weyman model. 
We did not publish any of them. 

" ' David Harum ' caused us to be inun- 
dated with scores of b'gosh manuscripts, as 
we fell into the way of terming them, several 
of them really as good as the original, to my 
way of thinking, but impossible for purposes 
of publication, because the source of their in- 
spiration was too pointedly apparent. Just 
now we are being bombarded with manu- 
scripts written by occasionally bright writers, 
who imagine that they have Edith Wharton's 
knack of portraying what we call society, but 
they're all such slavish duplicates of *The 
House of Mirth,' without the shrewdness and 



finesse of that piece of work, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to turn them down with 
scant consideration of the merit of some of 
the dialogue and descriptive passages. 

" There has in the past been some exag- 
geration as to the kind of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to publishers. The worst that can be 
said about the great mass of this material is 
that, it is mediocre or imitative. Hardly any 
of it is ridiculous. Poverty of expression is 
not so noticeable in it as poverty of action, 
movement, situation, forwardness, go, the 
ability to make the people of the story do a 
few things instead of saying everything. 
That's the trouble with most of them — talk, 
talk, talk. The people in them seem to talk 
every minute of their time, except when they 
are sleeping — talk without motive, sense, or 
reason. They don't get anywhere or return. 
They don't move. They are talking 
machines, pure and simple. It seems to be 
a veritable obsession with most of the 
would-be novelists to force their characters 
to talk themselves deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
there are often about 10,000 words for every 
unimportant and seemingly unnecessary exit 
and entrance of the leading characters, if any 
characters can be called leading where all 
ot them seem to be fighting to prevent the 
otTiers from getting in a word edgewise. 

" Surely there is plenty of action in this 
complex world upon which these ambitious 
writers of fiction could build stories. I 
hardly ever pick up a newspaper that I don't 
come across some account of an actual hap- 
pening that strikes me as being well worth 
development for fiction purposes. People in 
real life don't spend all their time talking. 
There's something doing on this earth with 
every r.wing of the pendulum. 

"Why, a while ago I picked up a bundle 
of old-time dime novels, some of them a 
quarter of a century old, and I read a dozen 
of them with the greatest imaginable enjoy- 
ment. They were splendid reading — far and 
away ahead of a vast amount of the so-called 
legitimate fiction of this period. They were 
literally stuffed and crammed with action. 
The people in them were doing something or 
other, and something interesting, too, on 
every page. They moved hither and yon, 
performing prodigies, but moving — that is 
the important thing, ,5l^lJz|?fBf'0'LM^fc 
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shall demonstrate their right to exist by get- 
ting a move on them. 

" Some of these dime novels of Western 
life that I read with keen relish the other day 
had as much action, and legitimate, quite ob- 
viously necessary action, too, in four pages 
as the average present-day Western novel 
•contains throughout. I would seriously rec- 
ommend some of these Western writers, 
people who have the color and atmosphere 
of the West, but who don't apparently know 
how to get any movement into their stories, 
to obtain a bunch of these old-time Western 
dime novels and get a few points from them. 
About half a dozen of the Western dime 
■novels that I read the other day were well 
worthy of being done over again by some 
accomplished hand, enlarged and written in, 
with hardly any variation at all of the theme 
and incidents, so excellent are they in that 
respect. 

'* Rattling detective stories, too, could be 
l)uilt upon the framework of any number of 
the dime novel detective stories that used to 
be published in such unlimited quantities. 
While on this subject, I should like to ob- 
serve that I could never understand why 
these dime novels should have been consid- 
ered demoralizing literature for the young. 
I am sure there is nothing evil or even un- 
wholesome about most of them, especially 
the Western dime novels. I declare that 
most of them that I used to read as a boy 
were heroic, fine, and genuinely improving. 
Virtue was always rewarded in them, and vil- 
lainy invariably punished. I don't know any- 
thing about the dime novels of to-day, but if 
they're as good as they used to be, I'd never 
have the least objection to my boys reading 
all of them they wanted to read. 

" To get back to our consideration of some 
of the things that militate against the success 
of the ambitious writers of fiction. The 
foolish desire to gain reputation as stylists 
holds many of them back and renders it all 
but impossible for them to get their stylish 
effusions published. Some of them vainly 
believe that they have the Kipling twist ; 
•others that they possess the elusive raillery 
and mosaic daintiness of Stevenson ; others 
that they have caught the Maurice Hewlett 
secret of archaic English made understand- 



able for moderns ; still others that they have 
the Henry James or the George Meredith or 
the Thomas Hardy method down pat. It is 
singular to mc how these writers can so com- 
pletely delude themselves. 

"Anyhow, publishers fight shy of stylists, 
even if they arc writers of considerable repu- 
tation, for the works of stylists are never in- 
ordinately popular. But unknown would-be 
stylists ! They are simply out of the ques- 
tion and out of the running. People who 
read fiction these days don't want the stylist 
stuff. They want stories of things happen- 
ing, and the simpler the English the better. 
Women, particularly, abhor the stylist kind 
of fiction. They simply won't read it. 
When you reflect that women comprise about 
nineteen-twentieths of all the readers of fic- 
tion, you will understand how necessary it is 
for publishers to study their likes and dislikes 
as to the kind of books they 're going to be 
asked to buy and read. 

" I find, for example, that very few average 
women consumers of fiction care for Robert 
I.ouis Stevenson, a pronounced master of a 
well-nigh perfect style of his own. Women 
are not enthusiastic, as a rule, over Rudyard 
Kipling, • one of the chiefs of the stylists. 
This is not saying that the women don't know 
a good story when they read it, but the 
straighter the story is put. the better they 
like it, and they hate to be compelled to 
puzzle their heads over what are called the 
inner meanings of the fiction makers ad- 
dicted to the stylist business. 

"The truth is that most of the would-be 
novel writers are too young. They attempt 
to describe things with which they have had 
no personal experience and about which they 
know virtually nothing except what they 
have read and heard. I often wish that older 
and more seasoned men and women would 
try their hands at fiction. I am acquainted 
with plenty of smart chaps of forty or so 
who, I am assured, could turn out some 
mighty interesting fiction if they'd only make 
the attempt. They are seasoned and experi- 
enced men, who have had a try at most 
everything, who have come through their 
experiences without any injury worth men- 
tioning, and who, with good, clear heads and 
an ability to write, which they exhibit in 
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other directions, could certainly do things in 
the way of fiction immeasurably superior to 
the output of the youngish chaps, who get 
their experiences at second hand or out of 
books. 

" Thackeray, it should be remembered, was 
pretty close to forty before his first big suc- 
cess, 'Vanity Fair,' appeared, although, of 
course, he had been writing for a long time 
before that. Du Maurier was not a writer, 
but a maker of humorous pictures, before he 
turned his hand to fiction writing in his 
middle age. And so on. The same applies 
to women. There is an over-production of 
fiction by young women in their twenties who 
scarcely know the world at all. T am sur- 
prised that more brainy women of forty and 
fifty don't make a stab at writing novels. 
They could certainly outclass the girls at the 
work. I have suggested to plenty of bright 
men and women of ripe experience and pos- 
sessed of the sense of humor and excellent 
analytical powers that they utilize their 
leisure in attempting something in the fiction 
line, but they generally laugh at the sugges- 
tion, make some remark about the difficulty 
of teaching old dogs new tricks, and let it 
go at that. Yet I am confident that some 
of these very persons to w^hom I have made 
the suggestion could write novels that would 
actually make huge popular hits. 

" It is hard to convince writers of short 
stories that short stories collected in book 
form are all but unsalable. Collected short 
stories can hardly be given away. There 
have been a few exceptions where short 
stories of a same general kind have achieved 
a wide popularity when published in news- 
papers or magazines, but these exceptions are 
very rare. When the collected short stories 
of the very greatest writers, men like Kip- 
ling, for instance, are difficult to sell, how 
can new writers expect to make a hit with 
their collections of short stories ? We have 
to explain the hopelessness of book form col- 
lections of short stories over and over again 
to writers of this class of condensed fiction 
who want us to group their writings under 
one pair of covers, and even when we explain 
the matter to them, they only half believe us. 

" What publishers want is novels, original 
in theme and treatment, though plain in style. 



It does n 't make any difference how long^ 
they are if they 're good. Imitations of other 
folks' works are barred. Indolence or plain 
laziness is holding back many persons ca- 
pable of furnishing books of .this description. 
If men and women capable of producing the 
kind of novels publishers want could once be 
made to see liow tremendous the rewards are 
for successful pieces of fiction, I am confident 
that the standard of books of this kind would 
be vastly elevated within a few years." — New 
York Sun. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Jane Belfield. the author of the complete 
novelette, "The Heart of Paprika," in Lip- 
pincott's for July, is Mrs. Alfred L. Belfield,. 
whose home is in Pelham, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, and who spends her summers at 
Cape May, N. J. Lippincott's last January 
published her story, " The House on Fayette 
Street," and the same magazine has since 
then accepted some of her poems, and this 
novelette. The Broadway Magazine for June 
published one of her short stories, " Next 
Best." "The Heart of Paprika" was in- 
tended for a book, and about a quarter of the 
manuscript was cut out to fit the space limit 
of Lippincott's. ^Irs. Belfield says that she 
could always write — anything from rhymes 
and fairy tales up — even long before those 
school days when she was class poet and best 
composition girl. It seemed to her, how- 
ever, that there was nothing new left to say, 
until one day an old man said to her : " But, 
my child, there is nothing that has been said' 
in just the way you would say it." She ha* 
recently completed an opera, now in Mr. Be- 
lasco's hands, and she is writing a novel 
which will be finished this summer. "The 
Heart of Paprika," with the eliminated por- 
tion restored, is now being considered by a 
publisher with a view to its publication in 
book form, Mrs. Belfield insists that her 
dearest ambition is to write unqualified 
tragedies — but that her stories always " turn 
out all right." 



Jeannie Pendleton Ewing, whose poem, " A 
Hot Night in the Square," was publishedJn 
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Everybody's for July, is a Virginian by birth, 
and though not a college graduate has had 
an admirable training for her literary work. 
She began writing verses and short stories 
in her childhood, finding acceptance for them 
when she was in her fourteenth year. When 
asked how she happened to take up writing 
as a profession, she answers : " I did n *t take 
it up ; it took me up — at the age of eight — 
and I suppose it will never let me go." Miss 
Ewing has had stories published in the Red 
Book and the Monthly Story Magazine, while 
her poems have appeared in the Smart Set, 
Munsey's, Everybody's, the Reader, and the 
Youth's Companion, as well as in many of 
the lesser magazines. 



her little charges, and are quaint, having a 
touch of folk-lore and negro superstition. 
They will be published undtr the title of 
" Once Upon a Time." 



Margaret Hannis, whose story, "The 
Studio Baby," appeared in the Woman's 
Home Companion for July, is a daughter of 
two of the oldest families of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and was born and reared in 
the far South. She is a cousin of Hon. Han- 
nis Taylor, of Washington, formerly minister 
to Spain, a writer of books on international 
law, and a frequent contributor to the North 
American Review. At the end of her school 
days she became a writer for St. Louis 
newspapers, beginning with general report- 
ing work, and later holding editorial posi- 
tions at different times on the two leading 
morning papers. While engaged in the most 
exacting of newspaper work — averaging 
twelve columns a week — she yet found time 
to contribute stories and poems to many of 
the leading magazines of the country, and to 
Eastern newspapers and syndicates. Two 
years ago Miss Hannis took up her residence 
in New York, where she is now devoting her 
time entirely to magazine and dramatic writ- 
ing. Her sympathetic studies of child-life 
have brought her writings, lately, especially, 
to the fore. Two of her dramas will be given 
this season, one in London and one in New 
York, and she is revising the manuscript of 
a novel that will be brought out by a New 
York publishing house the first of the year. 
A book of stories for children is being illus- 
trated for the holiday season. These stories, 
ten in all. are the stories told by an old 
negro " Mammy " in the South long ago to 



Clarence Edward Mulford, whose story, 
"John Barnett, Professor of Archaeology ,"^ 
printed in the Metropolitan for July, was one 
of the stories awarded a prize in that maga- 
zine's $2,500 short-story contest, and whose 
" Bar 20 Range Yarns " are now running itt 
Outing, was born in Streator, III., and was 
educated there and in St. Louis. After mov- 
ing about the West, he came to New York 
city in 1900, and became connected with the 
Municipal Journal and Engineer, first as ex- 
change editor and then as assistant editor. 
His first attempt at fiction was the story 
printed in the Metropolitan, which was writ- 
ten when he was eighteen years of age, five 
years before its publication, and then laid 
away and forgotten until the Metropolitan 
short-story contest brought it to mind. 
Then he drew on what he knew of the West, 
and wrote the " Bar 2O Range Yarns," which 
will come 6ut in book form later. These 
stories were written to give a clearer insight 
into the characteristics of the cowboy and to 
show him as he was — the healthy, care-free, 
and fair-minded man who made the Cattle 
Trails and who laid the foundations for one 
of the greatest industries in this country ; 
and whose reputation has suffered by being 
confused by public opinion with the class for 
which he had small use — the bully, profes- 
sional gambler, and the "bad man." Mr. 
Mulford is now living on his father's place 
on Long Island, where he is writing a new 
series of stories and a book, both on range 
life. 



Florence Olmstead, whose story, " A Sub- 
stitution," appeared in Short Stories for July, 
is a young writer from Georgia. She is a 
teacher in the high school at Savannah, and 
she has also done newspaper work. Her 
stories have been accepted by the Alkahest 
and the Reader, and she was a prize winner 
in the recent Black Cat contest. Miss Olm- 
stead is also the author of the libretto of a 
musioal comedy, " The King of the Cannibal 
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Islands," which was produced last winter by 
the Dramatic Club of Indianapolis. 



James E. Richardson, author of the sonnet, 
"In the Atelier/' printed in Everybody's 
Magazine for June, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1875, and supplemented an ordinary educa- 
tion with study at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. Mr.* Richardson is a young writer 
who, after several years of experiment with 
prose, found it impossible to exclude the de- 
structive element of metre, and so about 
eighteen months ago he began to write 
verse. In all, he has written about fifty 
poems, of which seven have been accepted 
and two published. "In the Atelier" was 
the result of his first attempt to frame a 
sonnet. He is a business man, and has little 
time to devote to writing. 



Rowland Thomas, whose story, "The 
King's Handy Man," appeared in the Red 
Book for June, lives in the old Colony town 
of Duxbury, Mass., on a farm the principal 
products of which are fancy poultry and Aire- 
dale terriers. After his graduation from 
Harvard, Mr. Thomas went to the Orient in 
search of information and adventure, and as 
a result of his two-years' exile, made a 
somewhat sensational debut as a writer of 
fiction with the story, " Fagan," which won 
the first prize of $5,000 in the widely-adver- 
tised Collier contest for short stories. At 
present he divides his time between country 
life and travel as a staff correspondent and 
editorial writer for various magazines and 
newspapers, writing mostly on economics and 
social topics. Mr. Thomas's output of fiction 
is small, and so far has been confined to the 
stories of the Philippines which have ap- 
peared in Collier's and the Youth's Com- 
panion. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 



Folsy, — When J. W. Foley was asked the 
other day how he came to write the " Songs 
of School Days," he said : " It was a gradual 
growth. I wrote a little poem sketch for 
Life and it — sold. Then I expanded the 



second one into three verses — partly be- 
cause three verses would bring more than 
one and partly because three verses were 
necessary to the development of the idea. 
That sold. Then I began to look about into 
the hearts of the boys I knew — and back- 
ward into my own — and I thought I saw a 
lot of things that had not been in print. So 
I put them into print, and when they began 
to be printed I began to get inquiries as to 
whether I had not gone to school in such 
and such a place, and whether I had not 
known such and such a boy, and whether my 
boys were not real lads taken from out of 
my life. Well, they were real boys in a way, 
but I felt that if they walked without knock- 
ing into grown-up hearts they must be pretty 
good, after all. So I continued to write and 
they continued to be printed." — Columbus 
( O. ) Press Post. 

Hardy. —Thomas Hardy may be seen al- 
most daily at his country place in Dorchester, 
Eng., walking slowly up and down the gar- 
den, like a man prematurely aged, his hands 
behind his back, and his head usually bent in 
meditation. The whole face is finely chis- 
eled., but it is the forehead which stands out 
paramount. In conversation the sad eyes 
light up, but he cares little for society, and 
seems unconscious of.his own cleverness. In 
his own opinion, the work of his which will 
live the longest is "Jude the Obscure," but 
he believes that his greatest book is yet to 
come. He lives very simply and quietly, en- 
joying nature, and writing. Of late he has 
turned his attention to poetry. — New 
Orleans Picayune. 

Harland. — Henry HarlJind is said to have 
received $70,000 for his " Cardinal's Snuff 
Box." His early method of work is said to 
account for the tragedy of his premature 
death. When the desire to write came upon 
him, in 1884, he occupied a minor place in the 
Surrogate's office, where his hours were so 
long that he found little time for literary 
labor. In order to lengthen the ordinary 
day, he retired directly after dinner, and slept 
until one in the morning, when he arose, and, 
after drinking a large cup of black coffee, 
wrote steadily until breakfast time. It was 
under such circumstan^g^^^l^^^h^jj^g^g^ > 
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first stories of Jewish life over the pen name 
of '* Sidney Liiska." — The Argonaut. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Lhefary Bliso^ri*— * There came into our 
hands recently a novel, one chapter of which 
was devoted, to the description of a hunt — 
and the inevitable accident. The victim was 
a gentleman. We turned to the illustration : 
the horse responsible for the catastrophe car- 
ried, a lady. In a novel we read years ago, 
we remember an illustration showing two 
gentlemen in the act of "taking" a fence. 
One wore a beard and moustache, the other 
a moustache. Two pages further on the hero 
lay prostrate on the ground, his faithful 
friend bending over him and administering 
restoratives : both were clean shaven. 
There have been innumerable instances of 
text and illustration being at variance, and 
Dickens, ot all authors, has probably suffered 
the most. Some time ago we referred to the 
" Oliver Twist " poster, in which the steps 
where Nancy met Mr. Brownlow and Rose 
Maylie were on the eastern side of St. 
Saviour's church, instead of on the western. 
In "Barnaby Rudge " Phiz gives Joe Willet 
first a right arm only, then a left ; Dickens 
does not mention which he lost in the de- 
fence of the Salwanners. In the sedan chair 
incident in "Pickwick," Mr. Winkle is de- 
picted holding a candle, though Dickens 
states that it had been thrown away. In 
" Dombey and Son " stress is laid on the fact 
that Dr. Blimber took only ten pupils at a 
time ; yet Hablot K. Browne, in the illustra- 
tion of " Dr. Blimber's young gentlemen as 
they appeared when enjoying themselves," 
gives sixteen — without Paul. Again, we are 
told that Captain Cuttle was " a man with a 
hook instead of a hand attached to his right 
wrist." Phiz gives him six times with the 
hook attached to the right wrist, and twice 
with the hook attached to the left. And when 
David Copperfield, with certain credulous 
Middlesex magistrates, visits Pentonville, we 
are shown Uriah Heep and Steerforth's valet, 
both convicted felons, in ordinary costume. 

The blunders of authors themselves have 
been greater, and often more amusing, than 



those of their illustrators. We mentioned 
not long ago the count ^who walked up and 
down the drive, with his hands behind his 
back, reading his newspaper, and the gentle- 
man whose hands were cold and clammy, like 
those of a serpent. Trollope's Andy Scott 
comes whistling up the street with a cigar 
between his teeth ; and the hero of Jules 
Verne's " Round the World in Eighty Days " 
arrives at his club just as the clocks of Lon- 
don are striking ten minutes to twelve. 
.Shakspere makes Hector quote Aristotle 
and puts a billiard table into Cleopatra's 
house ; but his mistakes have been too often 
dwelt upon. Don Quixote in one chapter be- 
moans the loss of his ass ; a little later he 
mounts it. Thackeray kills off Lord Farrin- 
tosh's mother in Chapter LVI. of " The New- 
comes," and brings her to life in Chapt^^ 
LTX. The same author is responsible for 
the description of Barry Lyndon's horse as 
by its dam out of its sire. In " Vanity Fair " 
Amelia, on the occasion of her marriage to 
George Osborne, is said to have " sported " 
a gold watch, the gift of Captain Dobbin ; 
and less than a hundred pages further on we 
are told : " Mrs. Osborne had no watch,, 
though, to do George justice, she might have 
had one for the asking." — Tid-bits. 

ThcEarnlngiof Compoien*— The revenues 
of the Wagner family are equal to an income 
of a hundred thousand dollars a year in this 
country. Hence it is safe to say that Wag- 
ner is the best-paid composer of the present 
" Lohengrin " is performed oftener in 
Europe than any other opera, and Wagner's 
representations far outnumber those of any 
other master. His name and fame were in 
more than one sense a precious heritage to 
his family. 

Next to Wagner, the most successful com- 
poser in Europe just now is Puccini, the 
creator of "Tosca," "La Boheme," and 
" Madame Butterfly." An estimate of his 
earnings is almost impossible to get, because 
he draws royalties from so many different 
sources and in so many different ways. A 
conservative calculation of his earnings, how- 
ever, puts them at about $25,000 a year, which 
in the economical land of Italy makes him a. 
prince. And although he does not earn so 
much as Wagner, he has one tremendous ad- 
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vantage over that master in that he is still 
alive and may add to his list of successes. 

Coming over the ocean to our own 
countrj', we find that we are conspicuously 
without any Wagners or Puccinis. Our 
^reat composers are yet in embryo. The 
money earned in the United States by the 
composition of high-class music is so little 
that it would scarcely be worth while to 
search for it. On the other hand, we are 
not wholly without producers of music which 
pays, and pays very well. The field of profit 
in this happy land lies in the composition of 
comic operettas and songs. — W. J. Hender- 
son, in Munsey's. 

Feeding Ravenous Books* —''It's almost time 
to feed the books," a woman librarian 
casually remarked the other day. 

Her visitor stared. The librarian laughed. 
" You have books, of course ? " she said. 
The visitor owned up to a weakness for ac- 
quiring printed matter of that nature. 

" Any leather-bound volumes ? " pursued 
the librarian. 

'* Not all that my fancy paints me as hav- 
ing," sighed the visitor ; ** still there are a 
few." 

" And you don't feed them ? " in dismay. 

** No ; I — I think mine must have been 
weaned before I got them." 

*' Nonsense 1 The older a book is the 
more it needs to be fed." 

** Oh, does it ? Well, what would you rec- 
ommend as a nice spring diet for a tree-calf 
Wordsworth and a crushed levant Ros- 
setti ? " 

" Vaseline," promptly. " Feed *em all the 
vaseline they'll take. They all like it. 
They'd cry for it if they could. Especially 
the old books, which are dying and drying 
for want oi skin food. In this library, which 
is a private one, there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars' worth of rare old books 
whose leather bindings would crumble to 
pieces in our overheated buildings if they 
were not regularly fed with oils to supply 
those which are constantly drying out of 
them. 

" We make a little pad of cotton, and with 
it rub the vaseline thoroughly into the 
leather, especially into the place where the 
cover breaks when the book is opened. You 



will notice that in old books that is always 
the worst point. If the leather had been 
kept supple by vaseline or a similar food, the 
break could have been avoided." 

** But won't the books be so greasy that it 
will . be unpleasant to handle them except 
after providing one's self with a kitchen 
apron and old gloves ? " 

'* No, not if the vaseline is thoroughly 
rubbed in. You've no idea how the leather 
fairly gobbles it up. Old leather, I mean. 
Newer books do not need it so much, and 
therefore we don't feed them so often." — 
The Master Printer. 

Why Modern Fiction Is Weak.— A writer in 
Harper's Weekly wonders why the stream of 
American literature of the day should be so 
copious and so shallow. The attempt to be 
'* sophisticated and pleasant " is the rock 
upon which the American story writer is 
foundering, according to this authority. " A 
great story writer," he continues, "must 
take himself and his work devoutly ; he must 
feel set apart for this thing of creating an 
artistic representation of life, just as a 
prophet feels set apart to give his message. 
If this feeling were to prevail, the sad mis- 
conception that anybody can write a story 
would die out, and the wretched multiplica- 
tion of empty, so-called pleasant stories 
would die out, too, and when we picked up 
a novel we should do so with the same re- 
spect, the same expectation of mental help 
with which we listen to the great symphony 
and study a fine painting." — New York Sun. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



rFcr the convenience of readers The Writer will 
send a copy ot any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
heiuii in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents tosl'ipie ndJeil. Unless a price is given, the 
periocMcal must be ordered rom the publication 
ofhce. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list vill confer a favor if they will 
menti«>n The Writer when they write.] 



C)N THE Hostility to Certain Words. Thomas 
R. Lounsbnry. Hartcr's Mugn'cmc ( 38 c. ) for August. 

A Dissolving View of rrvcTiATioN. Wendell 
Phillips Garrison. Atlantic (38 c. ) for^Aiigust. 
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Th« Novels of Mrs. Wharton. Henry D. Sedg- 
wick. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for August. 

The Chautauqua Movement. Paul M. Pearson. 
Lippincott's ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Walt Whitman. Louise C. Willcox. North Ameri- 
can Review (53 c. ) for August. 

Byron : A Study in Heredity. Charles Kassel. 
Arena ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Alfred Russel Wallace : Scientist, Philosopher, 
and Humanitarian. B. O. Flower. Arena ( 28 c. ) for 
August. 

The Spirit op American Literature. A criticism 
of Gertrude Atherton's article. Widifred Webb. 
Arena ( a8 c. ) for Atjgust 

The " Confessions " op a Literary Adviser. 
Bookman ( 28 c. ) for August. 

George Brandes and His Country. Paul Harboc. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for August. 

The Literary Treatment of Lovers. James 
Buckham. Editor's Clearing House, Critic ( 28 c. ) 
for August. 

Rider Haggard, the Author. Edgar Jepson. 
Book News (8c.) for August. 

Herbert Spencer and the Master Key. John 
Butler Burke. Eclectic C 28 c. ) for August. 

Ihe Problem of the Playwright. Harry P. Maw- 
son. Theatre for August. 

Ibsen and the Circus. James Huneker. Metro- 
politan ( 18 c. ) for August. 

The Story of the Short-Story. Brander 
Matthews. Munsey's (13 c. ) for August. 

Can a Dramatic Critic Be Quite Honest ? Alan 
Dale. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for August. 

Forerunners of Sherlock Holmes. Illustrated. 
Strand ( 13 c. ) for August. 

Totems for Famous Authors. Illustrated. Stephen 
Hallctt. Slrand ( 13 c. ) for August. 

Charles Dickens's Railway Accident. Illustrated. 
B. K. Field. Strand ( 13 c. ) for August. ^^ ^^ 

Some Famous American Songs. V. — "Dixie. 
Illustrated. Gustav Kobbe. Delineator (18 c. ) for 

August. 

Near Vtew of Tosiah Allen's Wipe, Samantha. 
With portrait. Phrenological Journal (13 c. ) for 
August. ^ . . 

Facing Danger to Get News. Remsen Crawford. 

Success for August. 

The Errors of Authors. Odd and Arausmg Mis- 
takes of Writers and Printers. A. D. Hall. People's 
Magasinc f 13 c. ) for August. 

The Story of Our Great Newspapers and the 
Men Who Have Made Them. W. G. Fitz-Gerald. 
People's Magazine ( 13 c. ) for August. 

Aspects of Contemporary Fiction. Archibald 
Henderson, Ph.D. Arcua ( 28 c. ) for July. 

The First Modern Comedy. H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. ^orld To-Day ( 18 c. ) for July. 

Originals of Washington Irving's Characters. 
Illustrated. William Wait. Four-Track News ( 13 c. ) 

^''open^Air Photography. Illustrated. Olive Ship- 
pen Berrv. National Magazine ( 13 c. ) for July. 

Photographing Wild Gkme with Flash-light and 
Camera. Illustrated. George Shiras. National Geo- 
graphic Maga:.inc ( 28 c. ) for July. 

The Pennsylvania-German in Literature. IHus- 
trated. Pennsylvania-German ( 28 c. ) for. July. 



Some PennsvlvanivGerman Story-Writers. With 
portrait of W. D. Howells. Reginald Wright KaufF- 
man. Pennsylvania-German ( 26 c. ) for July. 

Indolence as a Literary Asset. Harper* s Weekly 
( 13 c. ) for July 28. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, who has long 
been a devoted student of French literature, 
and especially of Molidre, is at present en- 
gaj?ed on a biography of the great French- 
man, which Duffield & Co. will issue in the 
fall. 

A new history of Poe. to be called "The 
True Edgar Allan Poe," has been written by 
Miss Elizabeth Ellicott Poe, of Washington, 
and will be published in the fall. 

"The Life of Oscar Wilde," by R. H. 
Sherard, recently published, has for one of 
its main purposes to dispel a number of false 
reports associated with Wilde's life, as, for 
instance, the recurring rumor that he is not 
dead. Mr. Sherard also discusses Wilde's 
writings. 

'L'he Funk & Wagnalls Company has pub- 
lished Taine's " Balzac, a Critical Study," 
translated by Lorenzo O'Rourke. 

Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish " Prin- 
ciples of English Verse," by Professor Charl- 
ton M. Lewis, of Yale University. 

The biography of Sir Leslie Stephen, upon 
which Professor Waitland is engaged, will be 
published some time this year. It is said 
that Steplien's letters are certain to prove an 
intellectual treat. 

" Neith Boyce " and her husband, Hutchins 
Hapgood, are spending the summer in the 
hills near Florence, Italy, in the villa where 
" The Eternal Spring " was written. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company will start 
the publication of a new monthly magazine, 
beginning with the new year. It will be 
called The C-ircle. 

The Bellman, a weekly publication of lit- 
erature, comment, and miscellany, will soon 
be issued in Minneapolis. It will be con- 
ducted by William C. Edgar, owner and 
editor of the Northwestern Miller, and will 
be in the market for stories of from 2,500 to 
3 000 words. The office of the Bellman is at 
ri8 Sixth street. S., Minneapolis. Q^^gJ^ 
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The Pathfinder Magazine is the name of a 
new periodical to be issued monthly by. the 
University Press of Sewanee. Tenn. It is 
intended to take the place of the late Chap- 
Book of Chicago. 

Mr. Ridgwoy, of the Ridgway-Thayer Com- 
pany, publishers of Everybody's Magazine, 
will begin the publication of a new bi-weekly 
magazine in the fall. It is intended to issue 
the periodical simultaneously from several 
cities, with a local editor in each place to fur- 
nish features of strictly local interest, which 
will not be printed in the other editions. 
These editors, it is believed, will form a sort 
of literary agency for the magazine, that 
will enable it to feel the pulse of the 
public in all parts of the country, and to se- 
cure promptly timely articles of interest to all 
sections. Charles M. Lincoln has resigned 
his position as city editor of the New York 
Herald to become editor-in-chief of the new 
publication. 

The American Esperanto Association will 
commence publication of the American Es- 
perantist, a monthly journal, in October. 
The editor-in-chief will be John Fogg 
Twombly, of Brookline, Mass., secretary of 
the national association, and the business 
manager will be Stephen W. Travis, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary of the New York 
association. 

With September the University Research 
Extension will begin the publication of a 
magazine, to be called the University Digest. 
It is designed to present the results of scien- 
tific research in religion, philosophy, the so- 
cial and natural sciences. 

The Search Light, formerly the Week's 
Progress, and before that the Great Round 
World, has been incorporated with the New 
York Independent. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company has pur- 
chased Public Opinion from Robert Mc- 
Clure, who bought it a few weeks ago, and 
has merged it with the Literary Digest. 
Public Opinion was founded in 1886, four 
years before the birth of the Literary Digest, 
and it has enjoyed a wide popularity. It was 
originally published in Washington, D. C, 
but for the last eight or ten years it has been 
published in New York. 



The Broadway Magazine, which has re- 
cently been bought by J. W. Chapman and 
others, is now the New Broadway Magazine. 

Beginning in September, the North Ameri- 
can Review will be issued as a fortnightly. 

There will be only one more number of the 
Critic, that for September. Putnam's Maga- 
zine, which is to absorb the Critic, will begin 
publication. in October. 

The Journalist (New York) closes its 
career as a weekly newspaper for newspaper 
men with Volume 39i No. 10, old series, and 
with its August issue begins with Volume i, 
No. I, as a monthly magazine "for all who 
read and write." 

A further defection from the ranks of the 
S. S. McClure publishing interests has been 
revealed through the incorporation at Albany 
of H. H. McClure & Co. The concern is 
capitalized at $10,000, and it will carry on a 
publishing business. H. H. McClure, who is 
a nephew of S. S. McClure, editor and pub- 
lisher of McCIure's Magazine, has been the 
editor of the newspaper syndicate conducted 
by the S. S. McClure Company. The other 
incorporators are E. S. McClure, who has 
also been connected with the S. S. McClure 
Company, and D. A. McKinlay, who was as- 
sociated with McClure, Phillips & Co. until 
Mr. Phillips withdrew from the firm early 
last spring. 

" The Asbestos Society of Sinners," a new 
book by Lawrence Daniel Fogg, editor of the 
Ocean Grove ( N. J. ) Times, will be pub- 
lished this month by the Mayhew Publishing 
Company of Boston. 

Fifty years ago no one could be induced to 
buy the first edition of Thoreau's *' Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers," and the 
author had to take back the edition himself 
from the publisher. Now the sumptuous 
manuscript edition of Thoreau's works in 
twenty large paper volumes, limited to 600 
sets, which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have in 
press, has been subscribed for before half ot 
the volumes are ready for delivery. 

John William De Forest died in New 
Haven July 18, aged eighty years. 

Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould died in Bos- 
ton July 28. 
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LITERARY LICENTIOUSNESS. 

That the demand of the reading public 
shape.s the tone^of the literature of the day is 
a foregoni^^nclusion. Especially is it true 
of the junre transient productions, the news- 
paper|rand magazines, and in order to learn 
wh^^is popular taste one has but to pur- 
se the month's list of magazines and read 
(^refully. To get a fair criterion of the real 

/tate of the mental appetite one should read 
t least a dozen of the current periodicals. 
Doing this at the present time, one is apt 
to be surprised to see what a change has 
come over that part of the contents known 
as fiction in the past ten years, or even five ; 



a change, too, not tending toward any of the 
ennobling moral ideals. 

The tendency to introduce some phase of 
the passional, the emotional, of liaison and 
amour, is creeping — nay, it has learned to 
walk, and I might say it is now running — 
into all sorts of articles and stories to be 
found on almost every page of almost every 
magazine. The t;aste for the sensational, the 
questionable, and the sensual which the 
newspaper scandal-and-gossip mongers have 
cultivated to the supreme point now demands 
a certain amount of gratification from even 
the shortest story in the best magazine. 

The exceptions to this demand are so rare 
that few magazines cater to them, while some 
win popularity and increase their subscription 
list by selecting most of their stories with an 
eye to '* the main chance." 

Editorial methods of introducing the sala- 
cious thought are widely differing. One will 
give it the first pages, while more often it 
will be skilfully sandwiched in between two 
special articles which will serve to catch or 
hold a cla.«5s of readers who would not buy 
the magazine if it were wholly of the 
*• lurid " type. 

What once constituted an acceptable short 
story is now " too tame." There must be a 
semblance of truth to-day — that is, the story 
must be couched in such language as to imply 
that it could have been true, but if there be a 
grain of actual experience in it, it must be so 
completely swallowed up, covered, and em- 
bellished with the products of the author's 
imagination that the reader can with utmost 
difficulty discern the actual happening which 
was the foundation of the story. 

The power to depict the foibles of the 
sexes, the incompatibilities of the copjugat 
relation, the self mastery of the celibate, and 
the wiles of the amorous seem to be ncces- 
sarv to the author if he is to have his manu- 
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script accepted by many of the stronger and 
so-called higher-class magazines. 

What this state of demand will lead to is 
hard to say. Certainly it does not tend to 
the elimination of evil thoughts in the 
younger readers of the stories, and to say 
that it has less than a questionable influence 
on the minds of some of the older readers 
would be a statement subject to criticism. 

Although some authors have always intro- 
duced a limited amount of the ** question- 
able " and suggestive into their writings, and 
have won popularity thereby with a certain 
class of readers, yet it has not seemed to be 
by demand of the general reading public. 

It has been possible to taboo an author 
who drew literary pen-pictures with too wan- 
ton a pencil, who introduced the smirching 
thought, who sought to vivify his writing by 
dwelling upon marital infelicity and conjugal 
infidelity. 

These may be a part of the existing state 
of things in real life, but why must they be a 



part of the literature of the day ? Why per- 
petuate them in print and engraft them in the 
minds of our children ? If we try to bring 
up our sons and daughters to regard all sex 
ideas and relations as the holiest of the holy, 
the first magazine they pick up will prove 
their disilhisionment. 

Our young people whose home training has 
been to admire the beautiful, respect the 
marriage relation and the sacredess of sex, 
and to feel repugnance at lewd and unchaste 
pictures, social immodesty, and polluting 
drama, mav find it difficult to select a single 
magazine which they can read from cover to 
cover without coming in contact with these 
things in print. 

Why must it be so ? It is easy to say that 
the removal of the cause is the secret of the 
cure, but who can beguile or coerce the 
readers of the weekly and monthly produc- 
tions into that state of mind which shall 
causf* them to demand a literature without 
libertinism ? Emma S. Bromley. 

Clark's Falls. Conn. 



THE FUNCTION OF THE LITERARY AGENT. 



There are literary agents and literary 
agents, and, given an honorable one and one 
who knows his business — such are to be 
found if one is not too lazy to make inquiries 
— the advantages of employing him are ob- 
vious. 

Briefly, a capable agent knows the literary 
requirements of the different editors and 
publishers. He knows the length and style 
of the short stories and articles suitable for 
such and such a periodical, and the style of 
matter most likely to suit the various pub- 
lishing firms — exclusive knowledge which 
only years of ceaseless study can attain. He 
knov/s, moreover, which magazines are " full 
up," so does not waste valuable time in sub- 
mitting in that quarter. In the course of 
business he is bound to be asked by editors 
for articles and stories, which commissions 
he naturally passes on to those of his clients 
most capable to undertake them. 



The agent knows of markets of which the 
ordinary contributor to magazines has never 
heard. In addition to the leading periodicals 
that everybody knows, there is a multitude of 
smaller weekly and monthly publications, 
class journals, ^n^ papers of local circulation, 
which buy articles .^ fair prices, and which 
are not overrun with manuscripts because 
their existence is not genei. ^^ known. The 
capable agent makes it his bps^^^ess to keep 
in touch with such publications, j .^ • 
editors co-operate with him, to the a ry^^^^fr^ 
of editors and contributors alike. A;. ^^^ 
suit, many good manuscripts which coui. ^^ 
find a place in the crowded pages of the 1 ^j. 
ing magazines are sold at a satisfacl 
price, and their authors get the audiei' 
which may mean the beginning of literal 
reputation. 

Again, a reliable agent not only obtaim 
payment on acceptance — he holding himself 
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responsible for the good faith of his client — 
but he, also, for the most part, does obtain 
higher prices. This does not necessarily 
imply that he bargains with editors — a prac- 
tice which would soon lower his standing — 
but owing to his knowledge of the pecuniary 
value of the work he submits, and by refus- 
ing all offers until that price is reached. The 
unknown author is ready to accept the first 
price that is oflfercd, so long as he gets into 
print, and editors, it must be admitted, trade 
upon this fact when they are dealing direct 
with the unknown author. 

The publisher, as a rule, offers the lowest 
price he thinks will be agreed to ; he never 
offers more than he thinks a manuscript is 
worth to him. But between these two prices 
is a large margin — a margin which the 



agent, knowing the literary market, is in the 
position to curtail considerably. 
•Thirdly, a capable agent will not submit 
to an editor or publisher unsuitable work. 
Therefore it stands to reason that a publish- 
mg firm, knowing this fact, will read and con- 
sider very carefully all work submitted by 
that ae-ent — a course he cannot possibly 
pursue with the greater part of the manu- 
scripts sent in. 

Why should an author who has placed his 
own work employ an agent ? The obvious 
answer is. Because he wishes to increase his 
output — a course which an agent who makes 
it his business to know the requirements of 
the six hundred odd periodicals, not to men- 
tion publishers, in daily need of literary fuel, 
is undoubtedly able to bring about. 

London, Eng. ^^^i^ ^' Magnus. 



THE NEED OF REVISION. 



In some newspaper quoted not long ago in 
The Writer, the assertion was made that 
Mrs. Freeman ( nee Wilkins ) sends her copy 
to the press without revision. One reader 
-who thinks it unwise to send away even a 
simple note without revision was inclined 
to question the truth of the statement, but 
after reading "The Debtor," has ceased to 
doubt. 

The opening pages of the story give an ac- 
count of the town of Banbridge, — "a vil- 
lage," — and in several instances it is called 
" a little village." Soon we are introduced 
to the village barber, who was desirous of 
becoming the mayor of Banbridge. 

The first thought was that perhaps this am- 
bitious person thought Banbridge might in 
time become a city, and we remember the 
story of an ignorant man, who, dwelling in a 
far inland village, expressed his pleasure in 
the growth of the town, saying that he 
thought " really B would in time be- 
come a seaport." But no, the barber had re- 
•ceived several votes at the "last annual 
election." 



Do "little villages" in New Jersey elect 
mayors ? 

We read that Mrs. Anderson was a large 
woman, and the fact is rather insisted upon, 
yet we are told of her " tiny feet," so small 
that she "toppled as she walked." Our 
sympathies having been roused by repeated 
allusions to her " toddling," we are naturallj' 
surprised to learn that when late in the story 
she rose at midnight on Charlotte's arrival, 
she walked about " on large pudding feet." 

We are reconciled to the " sweet " voices 
of most of the heroines, we will not refuse 
to believe that Mrs. Carroll uttered many 
inane remarks in " her sweet drawl " — but 
really we must decline to accept the state- 
ment concerning Eddy's " sweet screech." 

One word more, — the heroines of ro- 
mance have had many forms of " murmur- 
ing " — to use Mr. Pickwick's phrase — "a 
bashful acceptance " ; let the palm of origi- 
nality be given to Charlotte Carroll's " great 
gulp of blissful confession " I ! 

Pamela McArthur Ccle, 

East Bridcewaier, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

* * * 

The unimaginative people who amuse us by 
unconsciously turning out mixed metaphors 
are still industrious. Here is the latest ad- 
dition to the great collection : " These 



gentlemen have fished about until they have 
found a mare's nest, and on that they hang 
their bill." ' This comes from a detective 
agency, which announces that its officers 
'* thought they had a good clew, but it ex- 
ploded." As the mixed metaphor and the 
Irish bull are first cousins, collectors will like 
to be reminded of the old Dublin reporter 
who, describing a case of drowning, wrote : 
" The body was washed ashore by a receding 
wave." Of a fugitive from justice he wrote : 
*• The burglar was surrounded on all sides by 
the police. Escape was impossible. Sud- 
denly he made his way down a cul-de-sac and 
disappeared through a side street." Once he 
was sent to interview Gladstone, who cour- 
teously expressed his pleasure at meeting the 
interviewer. The latter, in a high state of 
delight, said with enthusiasm : " The pleasure 
is mutual, Mr. Gladstone. But it is all on 
my side." 

* 

The question how far editors may go in 
changing copy which they have accepted for 
publication has come up recently in several 
cases in a practical way. The most recent is 
that of Robert Hichens, who writes to the 
New York Times Saturday Review regarding 
his book, " The Call of the Blood," which has 
been appearing serially in Harper's Bazar. 
Mr. Hichens writes from Sicily to say : " I 
recently discovered that the book is not be- 
ing published in the form in which I wrote 
it, but that, without my knowledge or con- 
sent, it has been cut and shortened, many 
paragraphs being removed, descriptions 
taken out, etc. I have drawn Messrs. Har- 
pers' attention to this, and have received 
their promise that, after the issue of the 
August number, the book will be published — 
the remainder of it, that is — as I wrote it, 
without editorial alteration. But I wish to 
let my readers know that all numbers up to ' 
and including the August number appear in 
mutilated form and do not properly represent 
my work. If you are able to find space for 
this letter, I shall be extremely grateful to 
you." 

• ♦ • 

The same publishers have also had an ex- 
perience this summer with another dissatis- 
fied author, Walter Juan Davis, who brought 
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suit against them in Denver for $10,000 dam- 
ages for alleged mutilation of his story, " The 
Spendthrift," published in Harper's Maga- 
zine. The defence produced witnesses and 
•depositions in an attempt to show that 
editors have always been in the habit of 
changing: manuscripts as they saw fit. Ro- 
land Phillips, one of the editors of Harper's, 
deposed that the late Edward Noyes West- 
cott, author of " David Harum," read the 
manuscript of Mr. Davis's story, and changed 
it to the form in which it appeared to the 
world, without the approval or assistance of 
the author. Mr. Phillips said that such 
changes were frequently made, but admitted 
that when vital alterations, such as were 
made in "The Spendthrift," were deemed ad- 
visable, it was customary to consult the 
author. 

. * ♦ 

W. A. Piatt, state commissioner of print- 
ing, testified that he had been an editorial 
writer and an editor for twenty-five years, 
and that during his experience it was the 
custom among publishers to change to their 
heart's content any manuscript which they 
purchased. He further said that he had read 
Mr. Davis's story both "before" and 
** alter," and thought it a much better pro- 
duction after it had gone through the hands 
of the editors. On cross-examination, he 
admitted that in the case of a signed manu- 
script usually the writer's consent was first 
asked before any, changes were made. 
Thomas Tonge testified to the same effect 
concerning a publisher's privileges, but said 
that his experience had been mostly with 
newspaper articles. A deposition was read 
from Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, in 
which she declared that .not even the most 
noted writers in the country were immune 
from the "slaughter" of the copy reader 
when they sold their stories. John Kendrick 
Bangs, Henry Harrison Lewis, and other 
authors, whose productions are published 
mainly by Harper & Brothers, sent deposi- 
tions declaring that they would not object to 
having stories of theirs cut or changed in a 
material way by the editors to whom they 
submitted manuscripts, and that they had had 
many of their works changed, without pro- 
test. A deposition from H. M. Alden, editor 



of Harper's Monthly, declared that but for 
the alterations made by a copy reader Ed- 
ward Noyes Westcott's "David Harum" 
would have been a dismal failure. 
. * . 
In rebuttal three Colorado authors, Josiah 
M. Ward, Guy La Coste, and Ellis Meredith, 
testified that they had had varied experience 
as magazine writers, and never were their 
manuscripts changed by publishers without 
their permission. They were also unanimous 
in their opinion that Mr. Davis's story had 
been weakened through' the omissions and 
changes on the part of the publishers. The 
case was then submitted to the jury, which 
reported after ten hours' deliberation that its 
members stood six {or damages and six 
against granting damages. The jury was dis- 
missed, and the attorneys for Mr. Davis will 
take steps to have the case re-tried at the ' 
next term of the United States court. The 
outcome will be awaited with much interest. 

w. H. H. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Lanier Bartlett, whose story, "Between 
the Mill Stones," appeared in Appleton's 
Magazine for August, was born in Oakland, 
Calif.. November 23, 1879. His home, how- 
ever, has been in southern California for 
most of his life, although he spent his latter 
school days in a military academy "on the 
Bay," as the people of California speak of 
the country that has its feet in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. On account of an inborn dislike 
for enforced study, and a mighty longing for 
the Open — be it land or sea — he gave up 
the opportunity of a college course, and, with 
an artist friend, struck into Arizona, where 
they tramped and horsebacked its far places, 
and then pushed on into New Mexico, where 
Mr. Bartlett was enthralled by the fascina- 
tion of that ancient, mysterious people, the 
Pueblo Indians. He lived in one of their 
villages for some time, and has just returned 
from another pilgrimage among them. In 
the mean time he was forced to do something 
more definite than study Indians, and for 
four years he was a reporter on the Cali- 
fornia newspapers. He managed to work 
into the "special story" f^.eld^ and so. 
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through assignments to more or less distant 
happenings and "fealures," he was able to 
keep in touch with his old love, the Desert. 
Besides Arizona and New Mexico, Mr. Bart- 
lett has visited Alaska, Mexico, Panama, 
Hawaii, and most of the states of the union, 
but it is the Desert and its strange peoples 
that attract him mostly, and it is along this 
line that he is trying to "make good" at 
present. Most of his work — which is prin- 
cipally fiction — so far has been in Western 
newspapers and magazines, more particu- 
larly the Pacific Monthly and Out West, but 
within the past year he has placed work with 
Appleton's Magazine, the Woman's Home 
Companion, the Youth's Companion, and 
other Eastern magazines. Mr. Bartlett's 
home is in Los Angeles, where he has a wife 
and one child. 



Margaret Cameron, whose story, " The Cat 
and the Canary," was printed in Harper's 
Magazine for August, is now Mrs. Harrison 
Cass Lewis, of New York. For many years 
her home was in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, where her first writing was done, about 
eight years ago, under the tutelage of W. C. 
Morrow — himself a writer of note. Previ- 
ously her attention had been given entirely 
to music. While she has written occasional 
short stories for magazines — the greater 
number of which have appeared in Harper's 
Magazine — perhaps her greatest success has 
been in plays for women, several of which 
have been published by Samuel French, and 
are in constant use in girls' schools and dra- 
matic schools, and are also frequently pro- 
duced by women's clubs. Of these, " Th^ 
Piper's Boy " is the latest, and " The Klepto- 
maniac " probably the best known. Mrs. 
Lewis frequently receives letters from teach- 
ers in schools and conservatories where dra- 
matic art is tau£?ht asking for more plays of 
the same nature. 



J. George Frederick, the author of the 
storv, '• The Tie That Binds," in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for August, has been writing 
for the standard magazines for four or five 
years. He is a native of Pennsylvania, and 
is at present editing the magazine. Judicious 
Advertising, published by Lord & Thomas, 



Chicago. He was a newspaper man before 
he went to Chicago, and is widely known a& 
an authority on advertising, although he is 
only twenty-four years old. In May, 1902,^ 
Mr. Frederick wrote a story for McClure's^ 
entitled " Breezy, Grocer's Clerk," which is 
said by the publishers of that magazine to 
have been the most popular story they have 
printed for several years. As evidence of 
this, they are now issuing it in book form, 
which IS rarely done with a single short 
story. Mr. Frederick is also the author of a 
volume of nature poems, soon to be issued^ 
and of some ambitious essays. He is at 
work upon a book and some short .stories^ 
and he expects to enter the field of play- 
writing before long. 



Helene T. George, whose story, " Miss 
Herman's Mission," appeared in the Metro- 
politan for July, does not look upon the writr 
ing of stories as her real vocation. As the 
head of the public library of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., she finds her time too fully occupied 
to permit her to do much writing. In the 
last six years, however, she has found time 
to write a goodly number of short stories, 
which have appeared in Mimsey's, the Metro- 
politan, the Cosmopolitan, and other maga- 
zines. She hopes in future to be able to en- 
gage more seriously in what until now has 
been but a pastime, and has especially in view 
a series of stories dealing with modern In- 
dian life in the Middle West. 



Montague Glass, whose story, " Casa- 
bianca," was printed in McClure's for 
August, and who also had an article, " How 
Little Italy Worships San Rocco," in the 
Broadway Magazine for August, is an Eng- 
lishman, who came to New York about six- 
teen years ago. at the age of thirteen. He 
has been writing for seven or eight years 
now, and says that he expects to continue 
for the rest of his life. He has a short story 
and a special article accepted for forthcoming 
numbers of Munseys, a short story to be 
printed in the Delineator, and another in 
Short Stories — all to be published this fall. 
He is also engaged, in collaboration with \\\ 
F. Hendry, on a series of short stories which 
they intend to publish ^n .M^y^inpo Jg-^e 
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GJass is a lawyer, and his writing is done in 
conjunction with his legal practice. 



Margaret Johnson, whose story, "The 
Wars of the Roses," was printed in St. 
Nicholas for August, is a Bostonian, but 
makes her home in New York city. She 
writes a good deal, both in prose and verse, 
for St. Nicholas and the Youth's Companion, 
besides sending occasional contributions to 
the other magazines. Miss Johnson usually 
spends her summers in New England, where 
she 6nds congenial material to be worked up 
during the winter. 



M;ibel Martin, whose story, "The Hill- 
Child." was printed in the Cosmopolitan for 
August, is the wife of Lieutenant Charles F. 
Martin, U. S. A., who is now stationed at 
West Point. She was born in Toronto, Can., 
in 1880, rind is descended on her mother's 
side from Lord Loftus, the Marquis of Ely, 
who won distinction as a litterateur and 
statesman. I^er father, who is now a retired 
business man of San Francisco, is of an old 
Massachusetts family, his ancestors on both 
sides having fought in the American Revo- 
lution. Mrs. Martin has been writing for 
about two and a half vears, and has had sev- 
eral stories published in different magazines. 
One of her stories, " The Master Stroke," 
was accepted by Collier's Weekly in its last 
quarterly prize contest, and was printed in 
Collier's for August 11. Mrs. Martin has 
recently spent two years in the Orient, visit- 
ing the Philippines, China, and Jaoan. She 
found this Eastern field for romance very fas- 
cinating, and most of her recent stories have 
had Oriental settings. 



Frances Aymar Mathews, whose story, 
"The Statue and the Niche," was printed in 
the Smart Set for August, is a well-known 
writer, and her new book, " The Undefiled," 
will be published by Harper & Brothers this 
month. The book was named by a member 
of the firm. Within the last six months 
11,058 copies of Miss Mathews's book, " My 
Lady Peggy Goes to Town," which was pub- 
lished four years ago, have been sold. 



" Lady Peggy " in play form this season will 
be given both here and in England, and the 
play, " Pretty Peggy," after three years' suc- 
cessful tour in the United States and Aus- 
tralia, will be given soon in England and 
in Germany. Miss Mathews's novelette, 
" The Coming of the King," published by the 
Smart Set last year, has been dramatized by 
the author, and is to be produced in England 
and the United States this season. "The 
Staircase of Surprise," published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., will also be made into a play. 
Miss Mathews has a serial — a detective and 
hypnotic story, with a weird Chinese char- 
acter in it — almost finished. Her story, " A 
Little Tragedy at Tientsin," has been trans- 
lated into five foreign languages. 



Charlotte Porter, the poet of "A Glad 
Little Sorry Story," in Ainslee's for July 
and of "Isle .iu Haut," in the July New Eng- 
land Magazine, has written, also, under the 
pen name of Robert Iphys Everett, notably 
" Love's Banquet " and " The Call of Modern 
Tragedy," in Poet-lore. She is of Connec- 
ticut ancestry, a graduate of Wells College, 
a resident of Cambridge, and a well-known 
member of the Boston Authors' Club. When 
other recent verses of hers — " Amulets " 
and " Work-day Prayers " — appeared in the 
Outlook this spring, she was surprised to re- 
ceive a letter from an unknown correspond- 
ent who said that these verses had come to 
her as if they had been written especially for 
her. Knowing before then only of Miss 
Porter's writing in the " Camberwell Brown- 
ing," the Shakspere and the Browning Study 
Books, and the " First Folio Edition of 
Shakspere," now in process of publi'-ation 
( T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York ), this cor- 
respondent wrote : " I had often thought of 
you as a tireless worker, absorbed beyond 
the power to enjoy or to respond to other 
hearts. ' Work-day Prayers * has answered 
me. I know now that your spirit is alive and 
fresh, and that high ideals keep the soul 
ecstatic." Perhaps the next poehi of Miss 
Porter's to be published will be " The Tragic 
Rapture." It will appear in the Century. 
As to the Shakspere, the demands of which 
do not ?hut out continuot|i^g,|,^lJg^|,4n,;r5>;55g|^ 
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writing, "Twelfth Night," the ninth play in 
the series which was issued last month, will 
be followed at once by " As You Like It," 
" Henry V.," and " Much Adoe," all of which 
are now in the printers* hands. An English 
edition will be issued this fall in London by 
Harap, Covent Garden. 
♦ 
PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



MitchelL — Dr. Weir Mitchell finds writing 
his chief pleasure, and he is always working 
at and thinking about his books up in the 
Canadian wilderness, at Bar Harbor, or amid 
all the demands of his profession in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Mitchell trusts but little to dic- 
tation, writing nearly all he has to say, then 
submitting- the manuscript for a typewritten 
copy. In the first copy the manuscript is 
clear and with few alterations, but the type- 
written copy is corrected, phrases are altered, 
words transferred, and whole paragraphs re- 
written. Four or five clean copies arc 
nothing unusual in the preparation of a 
manuscript. For many years all Dr. 
Mitchell's imaginative writing has been done 
in summer time, and the first drafts are put 
away for six months or a year before they 
are completed. — New York Sun. 

Ward. — Mrs. Humphry Ward is making 
plam^ for her long-expected visit to the 
United States thi:> autumn or winter. But 
she has not made up her mind to accept any 
of the offers made to her by the lecture- 
bureau men. 

Mrs, Ward is probably the most painstak- 
ing and hard-working novelist to be found. 
She won her present pre-eminent place in the 
world of letters by concentration and patient 
labor, which are stupendous. No prima 
donna guards her reputation more passion- 
r^tely than Mrs. Ward does hers. Every pub- 
lic appearance is planned with the same care- 
ful thought and judgment given by great 
operatic stars, who know that if they sing 
half a dozen times out of tune it may con- 
demn them for a lifetime. 

Strangely enough, Matthew Arnold never 
had any faith in his niece's novelistic powers. 

" Poor Mary, she never can write a novel," 
he was in the habit of saying. "Why 



does n 't she stick to the essay ? " — London 
Dispatch in the New York World. 

♦ 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Feminine influence on the Magazines. — 

" Nearly all the current issues of the maga- 
zines are filled with short fiction," says the 
New York World, "and, as usual, the stories 
are written by women, about women, and for 
women. The magazines have done more 
than anything else to fasten upon American 
fiction the reproach of effeminacy." A curi- 
ous light is thrown upon this statement by 
the letter written by the editor of one of our 
old and high-priced magazines to a well- 
known author, when he returned a short 
story by the latter. It was a good story, he 
wrote, birt it had nothing in it about women, 
" and I cannot," said he, " accept for our 
magazine any story that docs not contain a 
strong feminine interest." — The Argonaut. 

There are nine short stories in the August 
number of Harper's Magazine. Five of them 
were written by women. Four of the other 
contributions also were by women. Mere 
man fares a little better in the fiction of the 
August Scribner's, for out of the seven 
stories and installments of stories, he scored 
four, a clear majority of one. 

The eternal feminine and the infernal 
mrisculine divide the fiction of the August 
McClure's, in which there are eight stories, 
four by men and four by women. But in 
the August Century the gentler sex leads by 
an overwhelming majority, having five out 
of six stories. 

Out of the thirty stories in the August edi- 
tions of these four magazines, women have 
seventeen, or more than fifty per cent. Men 
fare a little better with verse than with tic- 
tion. While a woman was the author of the 
only poem in McClure's, the four poems in 
Scribner's were all written by men. The 
Century's verse is equally divided as to the 
sex of the writers, two men and two women. 
This equal balance is also maintained by 
Harper's, Out of thirteen contributions of 
verse to these four magazines, women were 
responsible for five and men for eight. ^^T^ 
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cimiary success unless it can make a con- 
vincing appeal to female readers. Every 
publisher of books knows that the six best 
sellers depend for their popularity almost 
solely upon feminine favor. In the case of 
the majfazines, tbc need of appealing to 
women is even stronger But how long will 
it be before the magazines which are now 
edited chiefly for women will be written 
chiefly by women ? — St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Ettphemismsfor^'Died/^ — The editor of one 
•of Bostoifs best known religious papers has 
a genius in the avoidance of gloomy words 
and phrases in the obituaries of prominent 
men and women of the denomination. Re- 
cently in chronicling the demise of a clergy- 
man, eighty-eight years old, the headline 
gave the information that he was " trans- 
lated," while in the obituary the phrase was 
•* fell asleep." This calls to memory many 
other cheerful terms on such occasions, some 
of which are the following : Glorified ; re- 
ceived into rest ; sanctified ; crowned ; gone 
liome ; transfigured ; passed over yonder ; 
with the Lord ; entered into life ; released 
from earth's bondage; passed to his — or 
lier — reward; blessed forever; joined the 
heavenly host ; asleep in Jesus ; God took 
hira ; entered eternal peace ; received his 
reward ; freed from pain ; triumphed ; 
sainted, etc. Rarely in these articles is the 
word death used, the fact being expressed 
l)y some other term indicative of Christian 
hope, faith, resignation, and cheer. — Boston 
Globe. 

Newspaper ** Stories^ and Fiction,— Quite be- 
yond any surface likeness there is a subtle 
display of relation between journalism and 
fiction of which little account is currently 
taken. The story quality of much that passes 
for news modifies the reading habits of a 
constituency including almost all the reading 
public. This is a quality peculiarly Ameri- 
can. The American newspaper, as an acute 
French observer has said, " is a huge collec- 
tion of short stories." The aptness of the 
description finds justification in the accepted 
slang term of " story," applied, in newspaper 
parlance, without discrimination to whatever 
may be printed at length, be it serious, sen- 
sational, or humorous, an affair of state, a 



catastrophe, or a street incident. Recipro- 
cally, such is the automatic working of habit, 
even the reader who takes his newspaper 
seriously may often find himself passing over 
a matter of moment for the '* story " of some 
trivialty amusingly sketched. This encroach- 
ment of the newspaper on the province of 
ordinary story-telling, vitiating the popular 
taste, .and to some extent that of the more 
thoughtful, has also had its part in delimit- 
ing the sphere of fiction as art. It has led 
to emphasis on the difference between the 
clever photography of journalism and that 
suggestiveness of impressionism which dis- 
tinguishes the picture from the photograph ; 
all the more if the subject be an episode, as 
in some short stories of the great masters. 
The natural trend toward this latter has been 
undoubtedly strengthened by the revolt from 
the Philistinism of a newspaper age, and ap- 
pears m various breaks from the old conven- 
tions ; for example, in the matter of the 
traditional " happy ending " and the endeavor 
to reproduce, sometimes dramatically, some- 
times incidentally, the incompleteness of life. 
— From *•' The Point of View," in Scribner's 
Magazine. 

The Chief Fault of Most Writers. — The 

fault of most manuscript submitted to this 
newspaper, for example, is not erratic 
punctuation, grammatical blunders, or impro- 
prieties. These are superficial vices. The 
articles are clogged with words, all of them 
correct, half of them superfluous. In pre- 
paring manuscript for the press, more edito- 
rial labor is spent on trimming out the under- 
growth of words than on any other one 
thing. Learned gentlemen imagine that we 
are eager for papers which begin thus : — 

" Among the many interesting questions — 
and they arc various and important — which 
are beins: discussed at the beginning of the 
twentieth century by educators in all parts 
of this country, none demands more, if as 
much, serious consideration from parents, 
teachers, and pupils, from college trustees 
and school superintendents — in a word, from 
all those who are devoted to the development 
of humane studies — than the instruction of 
our boys and girls in the fine, and we may 
even say indispensable, art of writing Eng- 
lish. To fit one's self to be able to use one's > 
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mother tongue with skill and precision, to 
gain the power to explain one's ideas and to 
persuade others to one's view, is to make 
a good start on the road to success in busi- 
ness as well as the professions. And yet 
our spoken and written English, strive as we 
may to hold up the finest ideals to the rising 
generation, is. let us at once confess it, 
steadily and, :n spite of all our efforts, mani- 
festly deteriorating.'* • 

All this recalls a passage in Boswell's 
" Life of Johnson." " I took down Thom- 
son," said Johnson, " and read aloud a large 
portion of him, and then asked : * Is not this 
fine ? * Shiels having expressed the highest 
admiration, * Well, sir,' said I, * I have 
omitted every other line.' " Every other line 
is not enough in the passage printed above. 
Apply the blue pencil unsparingly, and we 
get something almost readable : — 

'* Teaching English composition is one of 
the most important questions now before 
educators. Though skilful use of the mother 
tongue carries one far toward success in any 
calling, yet spoken and written English is 
steadily deteriorating." 

Pruning is not everything, but it often 
makes an apparently dull article almost viva- 
cious. The only safe rule, for amateurs and 
professionals alike, is to challenge every sen- 
tence and paragraph, and to presume that 
each adjective, adverb, and qualifying clause, 
unless it offers overwhelming proof of inno- 
cence, deserves capital punishment. — New 
York Evening Post. 

Common Errors in Writing.— Here are a few 
of the numerous errors that newspaper cor- 
respondents make : — 

" The widow of the late " So-and-so. Elide 
" the late." 

"Young girl." All girls are young. 
Ladies or women may be young or old. 
When a girl ceases to be young she is a 
woman. 

" Close proximity " is equivalent to " close 
nearness," which does n 't sound well. 

''John Smith died here yesterday after- 
noon at ? p. m." It ought not to be neces- 
sary to suggest that " afternoon " be omitted. 

" Mr. Brown is an octogenarian, being 
eighty years old." Certainly he is, if he is 
eighty years old. 



" The present incumbent." Many reporters 
commit this error. Cut out " present." 

"They have suspicioned him for some 
time." Of course *' suspected " is the word* 
that should be used. 

" She is a poor widow woman." A widow 
is usually a woman. 

"The funeral obsequies will be held to- 
morrow." Cut out " funeral " or " ob- 
sequies." 

" Unconfirmed rumor." When a rumor is 
confirmed it ceases to be rumor. " L^^ncon- 
firmed rumor " is not a good expression. 

" The infant child." If a child is not an 
infant, an infant may be reasonably supposed 
to be a child. There are no infant adults. 

" Happened to an accident." This expres- 
sion is common. Nobody happens to an ac- 
cident. 

" Judge Smith was shown a paper." This 
is a case of the cart before the horse. 

" There is no doubt but that." Cut out the 
" but." 

Many errors similar to these are com- 
mitted by some correspondents and some re- 
porters. We call attention to those we think 
of at the moment, and ask correspondents to 
avoid them. There are few writers of abso- 
lutely correct English. Who shall judge 
whether any writer's English is faultless ? 
Some of the most forceful and graceful 
writer? are guilty of many minor inaccu- 
racies. The refinements of the language can 
hardly be practical or reached by the busy 
writer who writes for the passing moment 
and who perhaps sees his work only in the 
hurriedly-scanned proof. But there is a 
practical side which should be observed in 
the interest of economy or of common sense. 
There is no excuse for tautology unless it be 
hurried writing. Careless writing affords na 
excuse. — Nashville American. 

Meaningless Illtistrations. —The other day an 
illustrator who is working all the time with 
one of the best known of our publishing 
firms — books and magazines — told me that 
his instructions were to make good pictures,, 
whether they illustrated the author's ideas or 
not. Ke further said that the art manager^ 
so-called, told him that readers wanted 
artistic pictures to look at, rather than illus- 
trations of the text. I suppose that this is ^ 
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not the only firm which gives its artists 
similar instructions, and hereafter when I see 
a picture in one story which might quite as 
ftttingly be in any one of a hundred others 
I shall know what it is there for, and shall 
adopt the word " picture " in place of " illus- 
tration/* which I had thought was the correct 
one to use. 

I am glad this knowledge has come to me, 
because heretofore illustrations — especially 
in novels — which were supposed to illustrate 
missed their mission so far as to be impos- 
sible, and provoked the constant inquiry : 
" What are they there for ? " Now 1 can 
take a different view and consider a novel as 
a story unillustrated, and the pictures accom- 
panying it as nothing more than lagniappe — 
an evidence of intention on the part of pub- 
lishers to give their readers the full worth 
of their money. — Letter in New York Sun. 
The Remuneration of Authors* — Most 
people in England and many in America 
are of the opinion that English authors 
in the old days received small if any 
pecuniary returns for their works published 
in this country. It may be, therefore, a mat- 
ter of interest, though of little significance 
under the changed conditions, to know that 
Charles Dickens received from Harpers 
£1,000 for "A Tale of Two Cities," £1,250 
for "Great Expectations," and £1,000 for 
" Our Mutual Friend." Thackeray was paid 
£480 for " The Virginians," Trollope received 
£700 for " Sir Henry Hotspur," and George 
Eliot received £1,200 for " Middlemarch," 
and for "Daniel Deronda " £1,700. When 
Macaulay's "Life and Letters" was pub- 
lished in 1876, £1,000 was paid for the use of 
advance sheets for the American edition. — 
New York Sun. 

Magazine Editors and the Poets.— Of course, 
we all know that the magazine editors com- 
plain loudly that they want better verse, but 
can't get it. But does anybody believe that 
they couldn't get vastly better verse than 
they publish if they went about it in the right 
way ? Judging by the quality of that which 
appears in their pages, they must sift all the 
poetry that comes into their offices first 
through the discriminating hands of the type- 
writer and telephone girls, and afterward 
those " higher up " select for publication the 



best of the " pretty pieces " the young ladies 
have chosen. I am unable to believe that the 
literary capacity of this country, entering as 
keenly and intimately as it does into all the * 
vigorous and intense Hfe of our people, could 
not produce something better than the cur- 
rent magazine verses — Something which 
would at least have the merit of passionate 
sincerity, even if its subject were " scenic 
love" — if it had the necessary encourage- 
ment. • 

The fact that now and then a poem does 
manage to get before the public that bears 
the stamp of a virile mind and a vivid 
imagination is proof that our poets are ca- 
pable of better things than our magazine 
editors would have us believe. The most 
conspicuous instance of this that occurs to 
me at this moment is the well-known poem,. 
" Each in His Own Tongue," beginning : — 
" A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell," 

by Professor William Herbert Carruth, of 
the University of Kansas. I happen to know 
that this poem was declined by every maga- 
zine in the United States, until finally it was 
published by the New England Magazine. 
As soon as it was allowed to get its head 
into the light it was seized, literally seized, 
with avidity by the reading public. It was 
copied by the newspapers all over the 
country. It journeyed to foreign lands, and 
was translated into other tongues. It was 
warmly praised by the leading literary critics 
of London. It has brought to the author 
stacks of letters, full of praise and gratitude, 
from all sorts* of people. All this simply 
proves that the reading public is thirsting for 
poetry, if only that poetry will sing with 
beauty and sincerity and passionate earnest- 
ness something — it doesn't matter what — 
that grown men and women really care 
about. 

Sidney Lanier, the greatest poet this 
country has produced — alas for his life of 
martyrdom ! — held that a great poet must 
have wide knowledge, must be in close touch 
and deepest sympathy with the movements of 
his time, and must be able to put into his 
verse the wisdom and the feeling that fill the 
lives and inspire the thoughts and the deeds 
of his contemporaries. It was very largelyj 
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this quality of understanding of and sympathy 
with the chief intellectual current of the last 
fifty years that made Professor Carruth's 
poem one of the most notable achievements 
'in American verse of tlie last twenty-five 
years, and provided for it instant welcome on 
the part of the public. For it voiced in 
poetic phrase that is remarkable alike for its 
beauty, simplicity, and sincerity the very 
spirit of the time, the deep convictions to 
which men*s minds had come, the dawning 
sentiment of universal brotherhood, the faith 
that high hearts keep in himianity's noble 
destiny. But of course the telephone and 
typewriter young ladies did not know about 
such things ! And so the little poem went 
knocking in vain at the doors of all the 
magazines in the country, one after another. 
And who knows how many more there may 
have been, from east, north, south, and west, 
that have never found even its tardy recog- 
nition and acceptance ! —Florence Finch 
Kelly, in the New York Times Saturday Re- 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Uncie Charlie's Poems. By Charles Noel Douglas. 
»S . PP/. ^^^^' 53 cents. New York : T. S. OgTlvie 
Publishing Company. igo6. 

This book, chiefly made up of humorous 
poems, deserves especial attention because of 
the conditions under which the author has 
done his literary work. In February, 1897, 
after some years of failing health, he was 
stricken with an obscure nervous trouble, 
which rf^ndered him almost helpless, and put 
him on a bed of sickness, which he has never 
left. After some months of hospital life, his 
means were exhausted,, and it seemed as if 
he must become a public charge. Under 
these circumstances, he says, in a bio- 
graphical sketch which prefaces the book, 
'* an inspiration came to me to write the 
words for a song. Coon songs were then 
all the rage, and, as I had sung many during 
my stage career. I decided I would write a 
coon song — and, on borrowed paper and 
with a borrowed pen and ink. the words of 
my first lyric were dictated to a fellow- 
patient. A borrowed envelope and a bor- 
rowed stamp took my little verses to a very 
celebrated actress. Two days of agonizing 
suspense passed, and then, to my intense de- 
light and unspeakable joy, a letter was 
brought me from the famous singer, and in- 
side the envelope was a check for $20. That 
night T thought out another song * pome,* 
and Weber and Fields, then in the zenith of 



their fame, sent me $20 for it. Forty dol- 
lars now were mine. I felt richer than 
Rockefeller, and if happiness were wealth I 
certnuily had the oil king beaten to a finish. 
With my $40 I moved to another hospital, 
and here I wrote my first magazine poem — 
* Sundays in the Old Church ' — which, after 
months of eflfort. I sold to the Christian 
Herald for $12. My next product, an eight- 
verse humorous ' pome,' went to the Youth's 
Companion, and brought me $25. 

" Mv initial successes were too much for 
me in my intensely delicate condition, and 
soon after moving to the new hospital, I col- 
lapsed, and for three months hardly knew 
my own name. From this on it was one 
long, grim, heart-breaking, soul-cru.shing 
fight, but I was not in the least discouraged. 
In the slang of the day, I was up against a 
tough proposition, but it is the same thing 
every other man has had to experience who 
has sought a living by the pen. One piece, 
T remember, in which T had sublime faith — 
a faith afterward justified by events — I sent 
out twenty-nine times. It was a set of 
humorous verses, entitled 'The Tragedy of 
an Apple,' and it nearly became the tragedy 
of a would-be versifier before I got through 
w;ith it, for after it had been rejected twenty- 
eight times, for once my optimism left me, 
and I think I broke down. At last I sent 
the verses ofF on their twenty-ninth mission, 
to the Brown Book, of Boston, and a sub- 
stantial check was the result. It had taken 
me two years to sell that poem — but I 
sold it ! 

" I now moved to a home for incurables, 
where I spent three years, in an attic, under 
a tin roof, roasted in summer, frozen in 
winter. My companions were a blind man, 
a speechless and helpless paralytic, a lunatic, 
and a poor, crippled young man who had 
spent all his life in institutions. Here T 
wrote some 200 song lyrics and poems, the 
majority of which I marketed. Sometimes 
my ftnids were so low I would have to prac- 
tically give my work away. Once circum- 
stances were such that I sacrificed an entire 
book of juvenile verses for $7. The $7 were 
sent me by check, the check I gave to a 
friend to cash, he never returned. — the work 
of two months went with him, 

" My one hope and prayer had been that 
I niisrht once more have a home of my own, 
where I could again surround mvself with 
those little things a man of refined and artis- 
tic tastes craves so much. At times I de- 
spaired of ever accomplishing my object, but 
I toiled on, hoped on, prayed on, and, finally, 
in September, 1902, after close on six years 
of unspeakable miserv, I turned my back on 
the hospitals forever, I trust, and moved into 
a home of my own. 

" Can you imagine what that change meant 
to me? For three years T hadn't seen a^ 
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vestige of nature. I could only tell the sea- 
sons from the heat or cold. At night the 
blind man was in the habit of wandering 
around and losing his bed. He invariably 
passed his hand all over my face, my nose — 
which is of generous proportions — being the 
landmark by which he located his lost siecp- 
ing-place. The demented gentleman used to 
keep me in a state of terror, for often no 
nurse appeared for an hour or more, and 
then the maniac would come and inform me 
that I was trespassing on his property, and 
if I did n 't vacate at once he would be 
under the painful necessity of assisting me 
through the window. At such times the 
most delicate tact and alert mental gym- 
nastics were necessary, or there would have 
been a tragedy. On these occasions I re- 
minded him that he had sold me half his 
property the night before, and the gentle- 
man opposite ( the old blind man ) had wit- 
nessed the sale and had the deed in his pos- 
session. This immediately sent him scurry- 
ing to the blind man, who was quite power- 
ful and pftignacious, and, while the imaginary 
deed was being discussed by them, I was 
forgotten, and help came. Sometimes this 
ruse would not work, and then I always had 
an old newspaper handy, and the lunatic 
would often spend half an hour examining 
the signatures and terms of the deed, and 
( thank heaven ! ) he" invariably returned to 
tell me it was ' all correct.' 

" I ^ot a good deal of entertainment out 
of this poor soul, for usually he was in ex- 
cellent humor, but I always had to do my 
work with one eye on my paper and one on 
him, for I never knew what wild scheme was 
hatching in his poor, distracted brain. 

** You can imagine, I say, what my delight 
was to leave all these scenes of suflFering, and 
have my bed in a window which gave me a 
splendid view of the world, of which Fd seen 
nothing in six years. It was glorious ! In 
March, 1903, my connection with Comfort 
began. This was an epoch in my life, as it 
brought me the abiding love of six millions 
of people. As * Uncle Charlie ' in Comfort, 
and ' Uncle George ' in Homefolks. I have 
become an institution in nearly two millions 
of homes. 

" I have also social departments in sev- 
eral other magazines, and have the great 
privilege of talking monthly to and reaching 
sixteen millions of people. In connection 
with Comfort, I have organized a league of 
young folks, every one of whom is solemnly 
pledged to do * sunshine work ' — work that 
will make this world a better place t9 live in. 
I have organized similar leagues in other 
magazines, and my mail in connection with 
this work ranges from one to two thousand 
letters a week the year round. Through 
these leagues I have been able to brighten 
the lives and obtain substantial aid for hun- 



dreds of poor, helpless, sick, and suffering 
' shut-ins ' scattered over this broad land. 
The love these unfortunates lavish on me is 
most touching and beautiful, though not one 
of these suspect that my physical condition 
is no better than their own. 

" 1 have written some 700 song lyrics, also 
* pomes ' during my invalidism, and have had 
one song that was sung all around the world. 
I have also compiled a huge dictionary of 
quotations, consisting of two volumes of 
1,000 pages each. 

'* I had never written a line until circum- 
stances forced me to make a supreme effort, 
and, as the result of thai effort meant prac- 
tically life or death to me, you can imagine 
that I threw my very soul into the task." 

It is indeed remarkable that, under such, 
trying circumstances as those he has de- 
scribed, Mr. Douglas should have been able 
to write verses sq full of rolHcking fun and 
real humor as those that make up the main 
part of this volume. The more serious side 
of his nature is shown in two sections of the 
book devoted to " Serious " and " Religious " 
verses, but the poems in these sections also 
show a bright and cheerful optimism. Those 
who buy the book will get their money's 
worth, and they will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they are helping the author, who, 
the pubHshers say, ** receives almost the en- 
tire profits resulting from the sales." 

w. H. H. 
Ltst op Wopks Relating to the American Occu 

PATION OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1898-I9O3. By ApplctOB 

Prentiss Clark Griffin, loo pp. Paper. Washing' 
■ Offi< 



List op Discussions on the Fourteenth and Fip- 

TFENTH .VmeNDMENTS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

Negro Suffrage. i8 pp. Paper. Washington : 
Government Printing Ofticc. 1906. 
List op Books Relating to Child Labor. With 
references to periodicals. 66 pp. Paper. Washing- 
ton : Government Printing Omce. 1906. 
Select List of Rfferencfs on Anglo-Saxon In- 
terests. Second issue, with additions. 22 pp. 
I'aper. Washington : Government Printing Office. 
1906. 

These books are examples of the usefiil 
work now being done by the staff of the Li- 
brary of Congress, under the direction of 
Herbert Putnam, the librarian. Such refer- 
ence lists are of inestimable value to writers 
and students, and Mr. Griffin, who has the 
work immediately in charge, and his assist- 
ants deserve great credit for their thorough- 
ness and care. 

Foibles of the Bench. By Henry S. Wilcox- 144 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago : Legal Literature Com- 

oany. iqc6. 

" Foibles of the Bench " is the first of a 
series of volumes that the author, who is a 
Chicago lawyer, will publish, with the design 
of pointing out in an entertaining way the 
follies and frailties of judges, lawyers, and 
juries which have come to his notice during 
his many years of experience as a trial law- 
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>er. Ihe present book contains sketches of 
typical good and bad judges, and points out 
abuses which have become prevalent in judi- 
cial proceedings and suggests remedies. The 
J?t^er, volumes to follow will be entitled 
Foibles of the Bar," "Frailties of the 
Jury/* and " Fallacies of the Law/' 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
^wi^*'^" ^^ ^ Stump Speaker. By Henry S 

S^O^frv-"i ?.?•• u^^P?:- ^5 cents. New YorkT j! 
b. Ogilvie Pubhshmg Company. "^ 

^Bl,HJ;'''"plt.^"^ 11"" Colonies. By Edmund 
Burke. Printed m the reporting style of Benn 

Cmcmnau ; The Phonographic Institute Company. 

\rii?^^^fr. 1° LiLLiPUT. By Jonathan Swift. 
1 rmtcd in the amanuensis style of Benn Pitman 
1 honoyraphy. 6o pp. Paper. Cincinnati : The 
Phonographic Institute Company. 1906. 

The Poisoners. A tragedy. Bv Edwin Sauter. 72 
pp. Cloth. St. Louis ; Published by the Author. 
1900. 

Bibliography of Co-operative Cataloguing and 
THE Printing of Catalogue Cards, 1850-1002. By 
Torstein Tahr and Adam Julius Strohm. 116 pp. 
I'aper. Washington : Government Printing Office. 
1903. 

^{'^r^\ .^y Charles Everett. 120 . pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Washington : The World's Thought Publishing 

Company, Box 255. 1906. 
Justice for the Russian Jew. Being a Complete 

Stenographic Report of the Speeches Delivered at 

ithe Great Mass Meeting in Washington, D. C, 
anuary 21, 1906, Called to Protest Agahxst the 
lurders of the Jews in Russia. 125 pp. Paper, 
25 cents. New York : J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 1906. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[For the convenience of readers The Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Th*. Writer when they write.] 



The Novels of Thomas Hardy. Mary Moss. At- 
lantic ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Three American Poets of To-Dav. May Sinclair. 
Atlantic (78 c. ) for September. 

The I'ower of Bible Poetry. J. H. Gardiner. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Henrik Tbsen. James Huneker. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) 
foi September. 

Simplified Spelling. William Dean Howells. 
Editor's Easy Chair, Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for 
September. 

The College and the Drama. Frank S. Amett. 
Ai>pleton's ( 28 c. ) for September. 

Printing and Publishing : The Barometer In- 
dustry. W. S. Rossiter. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews ( 28 c. ) for September. 



N. P. Willis and His Contemporaries. Harry T. 
Peck. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for September. 

French Authors and Best Sellers. J. Hour 
Hager. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for September. 

Some Representative American Siorv Teilers. 
Mary Moss. Bookman ( 28 c ) for September. 

Some Literary Autographs. Joseph B. Ames. 
Critic (28 c.) for September. 

A Concord NoteBook. X. — Theodore Parker 
and R. W. Emerson. F. B. Sanborn. Critic ( 28 c. ) 
lor September. 

The Story of Our Great Newspapers and thb 
Men Who Have Made Them. — II. W. G. Fiu- 
Gerald. People's Magasine ( 13 c ) for September. 

A Novelist and His Country. Michael White. 
Four-Track News ( 13 c. ) for September. 

The Williamsons. The Personal Side of the 
Authors of "The Chauffeur and the Chaperon." Il- 
lustrated. John Harvey. Delineator (18 c. ) for Sep- 
teraber. 

The Artist of the Camera. C. Howard Conway. 
MuHsey's ( 13 c. ) for September. 

Scenes of Famous Songs. Illustrated. Gertrude 
Bacon. Strand ( 13 c. ) for September. 

What Edward Carpenter Says About Walt 
Whitman in His Latest Book. "Two Lives." 
Frank H. Sweet. Craftsman for September. 

How TO Write Humorous Verse. Ellis P. But- 
ler. Success for September. 

Two Poet-Laureates on Life. W. H. Mallock. 
National Re^'iew (75 c. ) for August. 

Country Editors, by One of Them. Governor E. 
W. Hoch, of Kansas. National Printer- Journalist 
( J3 c. ) for August. 

The Newspaper Correspondent in the Russo- 
Japanese War. William E. W. Yerby. National 
Printer-Jc'trnalist (23 c. ) for August. 

Principles of Artistic Photography. A. J. An- 
derson. Professional and Amateur Photographer ( 13 c. ) 
lor August. 

The Non-Literary Uses of the Hartford Public 
Library. Caroline M. Hewins and Esther B. Owen. 
Hartford Monthly (13 c. ) for August. 

James De Mille. Lawrence J. Burpee. Nation 
(13 c. ) for August. 

Washington Irving*s " Sunnyside." Illustrated. 
Clara Anarusta Owen. Town and Country (13 c. ) for 
August 18. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Roy Rolfe Gilson, whose new novel, 
" Katrina," will be published October i by 
the Baker & Taylor Company, has just re- 
turned from a two-years' residence in Italy. 

Burges Johnson, for some time connected 
with Harper & Brothers as a magazine 
writer, and before that manuscript reader and 
literary adviser for the Putnams, has joined 
the editorial staff of Everybody's Magazine. 
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Elizabeth Bisland's two-volume official 
biography of I^afcadio Hearn will be pub- 
lished this fall by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Bliss Perry's biography of Walt Whitman 
will be issued this fall by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. It is not only biographical in char- 
acter, but critical, and presents Whitman the 
man and the poet. 

The daughter of *' Owen Meredith " has 
edited his " Letters, Personal and Literary," 
and the work is to be published soon in two 
volumes. 

G. S. Layard, Bull's ClifT, Felixstowe, Eng., 
having been commissioned to write the life 
of Shirley Brooks, asks for letters, reminis- 
-cences, and any other information which may 
help to make the book as complete as pos- 
sible. 

The Woman's Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers $3,500 in prizes for the best 
-cover designs offered before January 15, 1907. 

Prizes aggregating $1,000 are offered by 
the Merchant Marine League of the United 
States, at Cleveland, O., for the four best 
2,soo-word essays on " How to Build Up Our 
Shipping in the Foreign Trade." Only stu- 
dents in high schools, technological schools, 
colleges, and universities in the United States 
ure eligible to compete. There will be four 
prizes, viz. : One of $400, one of $300, one of 
$200, and one of $100. The contests will 
close about November 15, and the prizes will 
be awarded about December 15, 1906. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the secretary 
of the league. 

The Twentieth Century Home has been re- 
cently sold by John Brisben Walker to a 
new company, which will publish the maga- 
zine under the title, the Twentieth Century, 
and will make it a publication of general in- 
terest, the size of Harper's and the 
Century. 

Walter A. Johnson, formerly of Doubleday, 
Page, & Co., and others have purchased the 
Four-Track News from George H. Daniels, 
and, beginning with the October issue, the 
new publishers will change the name to the 
Travel Magazine. John K. Le Baron, who 
has been the editor of the Four-Track News 
for the last five years, will continue in the 
:same position. 



One edition of the new weekly to be issued 
by the publishers of Everybody's Magazine 
will be printed in New York. The other edi- 
tions, for Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Chicago, Denver, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco, will be printed 
in those cities. There will be editorial and 
business staffs in all the cities. The editing 
will be done largely by telegraph. On the 
day before the date of publication the editors 
in tSLcfy. city will wire to New York a brief 
editorial story of the events of their section 
that they believe will be interesting to the 
rest of the country. In New York editorial 
writers will select from these stories the 
ones that are certain to be of interest to the 
whole country, shape them up, being careful 
not to destroy the local color, and wire the 
three or four pages of the finished editorials 
back to each branch. 

The' Circle, the title chosen by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, for a new 
magazine, the first number of which will ap- 
pear in December and be dated January, 1907, 
is selected because the publication is intended 
to take in the whole round of human inter- 
est. Besides the fiction, descriptive articles, 
and the special contributions readers look for 
in high-grade periodicals, the Circle will con- 
tain twenty-five regular departments, each in 
charge of a specialist, dealing with home life, 
sports, business, music, literature, religion, 
art, and other subjects, the object beiijg to 
furnish something helpful and interesting to 
every reader in the family. The Circle will 
be freely illustrated. Eugene Thwing will be 
editor and business manager. 

The Mayflower, formerly published at 
Floral Park, N. Y.. has been sold to the 
Young and Bennett Company, of Springfield, 
O., who will consolidate the magazine with 
Floral Life. The new arrangement will go 
into effect with the October issue. 

The Adirondack Murray Memorial Asso- 
ciation has been formed to perpetuate the 
memory of Rev. William H. H. Murray, who 
died in 1904. It is intended to preserve the. 
Homestead at Guilford, Conn., where Mr. 
Murray was born, erect a suitable monument 
over his grave, and assist in the education of 
his daughters. 
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The Ess Piss Publishing Company an- 
nounces that it now has control of Tales, a 
magazine which was founded last year with 
the object of bringing before the American 
public the best contemporary fiction of 
foreign authors rendered into English. The 
title of the magazine will be changed in the 
October number to Transatlantic Tales, and 
it will hereafter be published at the office of 
the Smart Set, 452 Fifth avenue, New York. 

The Woman's Home Companion now has 
its editorial headquarters in New York, with 
G. W. Hazen, advertising manager of the 
Century Magazine, as president of the new 
organization. 

The new dispensation in the American 
Magazine will begin with the October issue, 
which will appear under the editorship of the 
seceder from McClure's, John S. Phillips, 
with the co-operation of his fellow-seceders 
and others. Ida M. Tarbell, William Allen 
White, Finley Peter Dunne, Lincoln StefFens, 
Ray Stannard Baker, Albert A. Boyden, and 
John M. Siddall. In that number the editors 
will promulgate an illustrated announcement 
of their plans. 

The first number of the revived Putnam's 
Monthly will be issued in October. Joseph 
B. Gilder will be the responsible editor, and 
George Haven Putnam will probably act as 
advisory editor. 

The price of Smith's Magazine ( New 
York) is advanced to fifteen cents a copy 
with the September number. 

The price of Pearson's Magazine is now 
fifteen cents a copy. 

The Men and Women Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, is in the hands of a receiver. 

The Photo Era Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, has made an assignment of its real and 
personal property to G. Stanley Harvey for 
the benefit of its creditors. 

The Business Woman's Magazine ( Den- 
ver ) is in the hands of its creditors. 

Michael Monahan writes to the New York 
Sun to say : " I regret to say the Papyrus 
is no more. Like the late Russell Sage 
( now with God ), it did the best it could ; 
and there was really nothing the matter with 
it that a little money might not have cured." 



A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against ihe Public Opinion Company, which, 
formerly published Public Opinion, by 
three creditors. It was alleged that the 
corporation is insolvent, and that on June i 
it permitted Robert McClure to take posses- 
sion of its property under a chattel mortgage. 
Another. company succeeded to the business 
a few months ago. 

J. Bertram Lippincott, of the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, has contributed to the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for July an interesting account 
of " Book PubHshing," touching on publish- 
ing in all its branches and phases. The same 
number also contains a twenty-page article 
on " Journalism," by George W. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

" I had often heard Ibsen confess to a 
great distaste for seeing his own plays on 
the stage," writes William Archer. " I have 
quite definite conceptions," he said, " of my 
own characters, and the actors come between 
me and those conceptions, in some cases, 
permanently distorting or obscuring them." 

Rev. Charles Wolfe, the author of the im- 
mortal poem entitled " The Burial of Sir 
John Moore," was accused not long ago by 
a writer in the Critic of literary piracy. It 
was said that Wolfe had cribbed the poem 
bodily from the French. The matter has 
been given wide currency in the press, owing 
to the great popularity the poem has enjoyed 
for nearly a century. Now it has been dis- 
covered that the French poem was a literary 
hoax perpetrated by Rev. Francis Mahoney 
("Father Prout " ) and published in 
" Father Prout's Reliques " among the trans- 
lations of Wolfe's English verse. 

Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie ("John 
Oliver Hobbes " ) died in London August 13, 
aged thirty-nine. 

Rebecca S. Clarke ( " Sophie May " ) died 
in Norridgewock, Me., August 16, aged 
seventy-three. 

Mrs. Izora C. Chandler died in New York 
August 26. 

Herbert E. Compton died by his own hand 
at sea while on his way to Madeira, aged 
fifty-three. 
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THE RIGHT USE OF WORDS. 



Following fads in expression does not al- 
ways indicate an intelligent understanding of 
them on the part of the user, and the habit 
of appropriating the words of famous people 
is very far from adding to the literary value 
of any writer's work. 

If the words were as appropriately used as 
in the original phrase, the habit would be less 
objectionable, but, as a rule, they are not. 
Grover Cleveland used the expression "in- 
nocuous desuetude" in speaking of his re- 
tirement to private life, and the words were 
immediately made to do duty whenever any 
person, or thing, was to be relegated to 
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harmless idleness, whether it was a politician 
or a last year's hat 

President Roosevelt advocated a "square 
deal " for every man, and at once the words 
were flaunted in every paper one picked up. 
Surely this trick of appropriating (with or 
without credit ) is not necessary, and in many 
cases is done in so bungling a manner as to 
show a very superficial knowledge of the 
words used. 

It is not the words of famous people only 
that are taken up, but any subject that hap- 
pens to be prominently before the people is 
made to do duty, lest the writer shall seem 
to be behind the times, and we read of 
" psychic phenomena," " the psychological 
moment," and similar things, when the way 
in which the words are used goes to prove 
a lack of knowledge concerning things psy- 
chological, rather than the possession of it. 

In the paragraph, " Study words ; to the 
writer they are what colors are to the 
painter. Don't use a chrome yellow word if 
a lemon yellow word will express more ex- 
actly the idea you wish to convey," Printer's 
Ink gave a bit of advice we shall do well to 
follow. 

Most English words may be used to ex- 
press many diflFerent shades of meaning, and 
the ability, to use them so as to convey the 
idea in the writer's mind is the mark of dis- 
tinctive expression that every writer should 
strive to attain. 

Speaking^ of the different shades of expres- 
sion a word may be made to show forth re- 
minds me to speak of the completeness with 
which the Century Dictionary carries out this 
work, not only by definitions but by quota- 
tions which teach the lesson more perfectly 
and more quickly than pages of definition 
could do. 

Some one has said that a quotation is to aj 
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word what a picture is to a thing, and 
nothing truer could be said. For this reason 
the one who has access to the Century, 
with its 300,000 quotations, need not be left 
in doubt concerning the power most words 
have of conveying widely varying ideas. 

Few writers have equaled John Ruskin in 
the power of expressing thought through the 
medium of words, and no writer ever made a 
closer study of them. In speaking of this 
phase of work, he said : ** I tell you earnestly 
and authoritatively, you must get into the 
habit of looking intensely at words and as- 
suring yourself of their meaning syllable by 
syllable, nay, letter by letter. 

"The entire difference between educated 
and non-educated, as refjards the merely in- 
tellectual part of it, consists in this accuracy. 
. . . Whenever you are in doubt about a 



word, hunt it down patiently. Never let a 
word escape you tliat looks suspicious.'* 

Surely, if John Ruskin gave this advice, he 
had learned it by experience, and we who fol- 
low in his steps, even though it be afar off, 
will do well to heed it. 

When we hear of the woman who began to 
read the 'dictionary through and complained 
that she did not find it interesting, we are 
inclined to smile at the thought of doing such 
a thing, but the student of words who will 
carefully read even one page will probably 
find his vocabulary^ increased by one or more 
words. 

Words we never heard are there for the 
finding — words that will express some ideas 
more forcefully than those we have worn 
threadbare. 

GikARD, Pcnn. Eva Ryman-Gaillard. 



A COMMONPLACE OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 



Among the sentimental platitudes that 
flourish in current literature a specially 
favored one seems to be the canonization of 
the white lie. This pet peccadillo is an ap- 
parition often evoked in literary fiction under 
varying forms and circumstances; we see it 
fluttering in the character of that little thing 
called a fib, or even flying the realms of 
perjury — but always white-winged and ra- 
diant. It is proudly ushered in by many 
authors, each seemingly thinking himself 
the sole medium of its appearance. 

Tliere is a beautiful and popular story of 
The Other Wise Man who goes to seek the 
Christ-King. He allows himself to be de- 
layed at the outset of his pilgrimage by stop- 
ping to attend a dying man by the way, 
and having missed his guides by this chari- 
table act, he fills in the long years of his 
earnest search by ministering to sick and 
needy ones. His works of mercy are many ; 
nothing can swerve him from his original 
purpose, but he slights no passing duty. In 
the end he finds that he has served his King 
all along. In an early stage of the Wise 
Man's journey he is described as coming to 



Bethlehem at the time when the slaughter of 
young infants is perpetrated by Herod's 
sweeping orders. He saves the life of one of 
these children by bribing a captain with one 
of the three rare jewels which he was treas- 
uring for the King. With the bribe, he tells 
the man a white lie — that no child is with- 
in the house. 

1 am not going into the ethics of the mat- 
ter — it would be aside from the present 
point to consider whether or not the Wise 
Man needed to bring the white lie into play. 
But the author, at least, was under no such 
necessity ; and I cannot see how the story 
gains anything by the trite interpolation. 
The great point in the incident is the sacri- 
fice of the jewel that had been saved for the 
royal tribute, and to pass on here to senti- 
mentalizing over the sacrifice of truth dis- 
tracts the mind where it might well linger, 
and is dragging in a hackneyed bit of stage- 
business when one has been breathing, the 
fine airs of the spirit. 

We all know that interesting and pathetic 
play, *The Two Orphans." In it, toward 
the end, a nun is requi^y^^^^^p^^^y^r^U^^ > 
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identity of certain young women who are 
brought before her in the convent-yard to 
be sent off into exile. An impressive scene 
is made when one girl for whom the loss 
of freedom means comparatively little pre- 
sents herself in the place of another to whom 
It were a calamity. The nun perceives the 
benevolent fraud and pauses at the gravity 
of the situation, while spectators who know 
the circumstances wait about her in hushed 
suspense. They relax in visible relief when 
at last she lifts her hand to swear. There is 
an individuality in the scerie ; in this it is not 
the ordinary dodge of the white lie, and 
criticism stands abashed for a moment at 
the spiritual tragedy of the dilemma ; but 
after all, and in spite of all the sentiment, 
the point that here laid its impress upon my 
consciousness was the awfulness of the 
perjury. 

A volume of readable short stories has re- 
cently appeared, in two of which tales some 
character performs, for good ends, an act 
otherwise contrary to his conscience. The 
friend who called my attention to the book 
commended one of these stories above the 
other as involving a "less questionable" fea- 



ture, namely — the telling of a white lie. I 
did not read it. Oh, pray no ! — ten times 
no I — not that old ghost I Of the two, give 
me the other and more disagreeable story, 
where a temperance-lover sends a bribe of 
fire-water to the Indians. That, at least, 
has a tang of novelty. 

As for the White Lie — that wan phan- 
tom, haunting empty corners of i fiction- 
writers' brains — if only its recurring appari* 
tion were not hailed as a vision of sainthood I 
The wise man moans : "Forgive my sin I I 
have said the thing that is not " ; and he re- 
ceives a benediction from the benefited by- 
stander. The nun sighs : "It is my first 
lie " ; and she is told that it will be chroni- 
cled on high to her credit. So runs the con- 
text wherever this presence is invoked in 
fiction. 

The fact is that most of us could tell a lie 
of one kind or another, and for good ends 
more especially ; it is not a brilliant achieve- 
ment. Such trumpeted commonplaces give 
no distinction to an author — and add no 
real charm to his work. 
Newbu«ch, N. Y. ^«"^« ^' Ramsdell 



THE GENESIS OF A NOVEL. 



It is a comparatively simple matter to tell 
something of the genesis of my story, " In 
the Cause of Freedom," as it is founded upon 
fact. I came upon it in this way: — 

I am fond of running about in railway 
trains — traveling, some people call it ; 
others, touring — but the real interest of 
traveling often begins only when I have left 
the railway line at a distance. I used to 
have a habit of getting off at small wayside 
stations and losing myself in out-of-the- 
world spots, with an ear stone deaf to the 
call of the desk. These jaunts were, never- 
theless, often fruitful in "material," and a 
story told to me by a priest, the original of 
the good man who plays an incidental part 



in the tale, gave me the first idea for " In 
the Cause of Freedom." 

I always prefer to have a foundation in 
fact for my stories, although it is obviously 
necessary to disguise alike the location, the 
names, the dates, and the sequence of. occur- 
rences. But the facts are facts, all the same, 
despite the wrapping up, and when I heard 
this story, its dramatic possibilities began to 
take hold of me immediately, and the setting 
to arrange itself in my thoughts. 

Recent events in Russian Poland quick- 
ened my interest, and the horrors enacted in 
certain Polish cities offered just such a lurid 
background as that in which the main events 
had originally taken place. About two years 
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and a half ago I began serious work on it, 
certain personal experiences and facts hav- 
ing in the mean time occurred to facilitate 
my task. 

My friend, Ralph Stuart, the American 
actor, whom I had met in California when 
he was playing the star part in the drama- 
tized version of my novel. " By Right of 
Sword," crossed to London to ask me to 
collaborate with him in a play to follow that 
one, and we began to dramatize my novel, 
"A Courier of Fortune." He was, how- 
ever, booked for a long tour through the 
States with '* By Right of Sword," and he 
suggested that I should travel round with 
him while we completed our new play. 

A chance to see Western America under 
such conditions was one I could not resist ; 
so my other plans were laid aside, and a 
fortnight later my wife and I started to join 
him at Omaha. The tour lasted several 
months, with many breaks into places un- 
known even by name to the average tourist, 
but full of the deepest interest to me. 

Meanwhile we had finished our play, "A 
Courier of Fortune," which was afterward 
successfully produced, and all the time the 
story, " In the Cause of Freedom," had been 
maturing and growing in my thoughts, and 
was so clamoring to be written that when 1 
reached New York I had to sit down and 
obey the call. 

I mention all this because it illustrates 
another question often put to me — as to my 
methods of writing. I have no set method, 
except that I like to write when completely 
possessed by an idea, a plot, or a character, 
and am in a sense compelled to write, giving 
myself up to the work as to an absorbing 
pleasure. When the central idea has once 
been clearly conceived and the characters 
outlined, I find that the developments follow 
readily. 

I endeavor to keep one text always before 
me — inevitability. Granted the major prem- 
ise of the story, the rest must follow from 
it. And in the period of "incubation," the 
story is always with me. At my desk, in 
my rambles, in my wakeful hours at night, 
anywhere and any time when making for re- 
flection, I try to get on terms of intimacy 
with my characters, and in a sense put them 



through their drill, taking care that their 
parts are such as, from my knowledge of 
them, they would be able to play. 

Of course, the story gets much altered 
from the original conception. It is almost 
as often reformed as the British war office, 
perhaps, although I endeavor that my re- 
forms, unlike those of the war office, shall 
be carefully thought out beforehand, and not 
promulgated until they have been proved 
practicable. By promulgated, I mean writ- 
ten. My aim is to have everything in order 
before the actual- work of writing com- 
mences. 

Another common question is frequently 
put to me — whether I draw my characters 
from life. It appears to me that a writer of 
fiction must do so, consciously or uncon- 
sciouslj'. You cannot " imagine " human at- 
tributes, any more than you can " imagine " 
a new human form. You can blend, drawing 
different physical features from different 
models : and you can do the same with 
mental attributes and qualities. 

But all the time you are drawing upon 
your limited knowledge of the limited entity 
of human nature, although you may not be 
consciously putting John Smith or Mary 
Brown into your pages. But, as a matter of 
fact, the novel of adventure, such as " In the 
Cause of Freedom," is not concerned with 
the minute analysis of character or with the 
labored description of scenery. 

My critics often tell me that my characters 
do impossible things ; but I find that in 
most instances when they mention them, they 
specify the very acts which have been done 
by the persons I have in mind when writing. 
Life is just as romantic to-day as it was in 
the times of lace ruffies and sword knots. 

There are many people, of course, to 
whom the novel of adventure does not ap- 
peal ; and they prefer to cavil at it because 
of its apparent lack of serious purpose. But 
even with these I would join issue. In the 
case of this new story of mine, " In the 
Cause of Freedom," I claim to have a pur- 
pose. I have endeavored to give a picture 
of one phase of the actual conditions of life 
in Russian Poland, and that picture is the 
setting to the incidents which compose the 
story. The character ^f^^the^^alejor^d^gf^ 
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elaboration of particulars, the minute de- 
scription of circumstances, and the Meis- 
sonier-like reproduction of detail. 

To indulge in that would be easy enough ; 
but it would, at the same time, loosen my 
hold upon the reader's attention, and so 
jeopardize my object. But, all the same, the 
picture is there, in the conditions and dan- 



gers and tyranny under which the characters 
have to work out their ends. I am quite free 
to admit that my paramount desire is not to 
lecture nor to preach, but to arouse the in- 
terest of my readers, and to hold it from the 
start to the finish. 
London, Edr. Arthur W. Marchmottt. 



NEWSPAPER EDITOR'S WORK AND PAY. 



The editor-in-chief occupies the highest 
editorial position. He is supposed to have 
complete control of every department of his 
newspaper, except the business one. It is 
-for him to decide the policy and to maintain 
it, to engage and discharge the members of 
the editorial staff, and to be responsible for 
everything that appears in the paper outside 
of the advertisements. The editor-in-chief is 
absolute. Practically, however, only a small 
proportion of so-called editors-in-chief con- 
trol the right of policy of their papers, as 
this is established by the owners, the editor- 
in-chief being virtually only an employee. 

The editors-in-chief of newspapers in 
large cities draw salaries of from $3,000 to. 
$io,uoo a year, and a few are paid twice as 
much ; but the $25,000 men can be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand with the thumb 
left out. . Probably the average salary of the 
large city editor-in-chief is not far from 
$5,000. 

In salary the managing editor is next to 
the editor-in-chief. He may or may not be 
a good editorial writer. The chances are 
that he is not. He is the executive officer, 
and, under the editor-in-chief, actively car- 
ries out the policy of the paper. To an ex- 
tent he is a superintendent, assuming the re- 
sponsibility for the newspaper's active work. 
Managing editors receive annual salaries of 
from 10 to 25 per cent, less than those paid 
to the editors-in-chief. 

Editorial writers are those who do the 
bulk of the editorial work of the paper, and 
who write all the editorials except those fur- 
nished by the editor-in-chief himself. A 



large city newspaper employs anywhere from 
two to a dozen such writers, who are graded 
according to their capacity and responsi- 
bility. The head editorial writer composes 
the leaders not written by the editor-in-chief, 
and the other writers prepare the rest 
Some editorial writers do their work at 
home, giving only a part of their time to 
the newspaper. These are paid by a salary, 
or by the column. It is quite common now- 
a-days for a great daily newspaper to have a 
number of editors-at-large, each one a 
specialist in some one department. These 
writers are usually paid by the piece, al- 
though some of them draw salaries. When 
a matter of any special importance requir- 
ing expert opinion comes up, the editor fa- 
miliar with that kind of work is ordered to 
prepare an editorial, which he does in the 
time allotted. Editorial writers in large 
cities may hope to draw salaries of from 
$1,500 to $5,000 a year. Probably few ever 
receive more than $6,000. Special editorial 
writers, who give but a part of their day to 
the newspaper, if they do not work at space 
rates or by the column, draw stated salaries 
of from $250 to $2,000 a year, the average 
probably not exceeding $700 or $800. 

The city editor has charge of the local re- 
porters. He is responsible for obtaining the 
city news. The city editor does not have to 
he a great thinker or a many-sided man, 
but he must understand men and things, 
so that he may know how to use them to the 
best advantage. He must also hold a finger 
upon the public pulse, that he may g^ve 
the readers what they want in the way of ^ 
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local happenings. The city editors of large 
papers receive anywhere from $1,500 to 
$4,000 a year, a few salaries reaching 
$5,000. 

Telegraph editors are editors or readers 
of telegraphic copy. They are responsible 
for the headings of such matter inserted in 
the newspapers, and the writing of these 
headlines is really very important work. A 
telegraphic editor of a great paper receives 
anywhere from $1,000 to $3,000 a year. 

Literary editors are responsible for the 
boo^: reviews and literary matter. As a rule, 
they work away from the newspaper office, 
and most of them do not devote their entire 
time to any one publication. Their salaries 
run from one thousand to three and four 
thousand dollars a year, the average being 
not far from $2,000. 

Desk editors are readers and correctors 
of manuscript of every kind and class. 
They must, first of all, be good grammarians 
and users of pure English, and also possess 
much discretion. On great dailies these men 
draw salaries of from $1,500 to $3,000 a year. 
The small-city newspapers, as a rule, do not 
employ such editors. 



Space writers, those who write by the 
column and are paid fon what is printed, re- 
ceive from four to fifteen dollars a column, 
eight dollars being a fair average. 

Reporters on great newspapers are paid 
from $10 to $100 a week, comparatively few 
earning the higher figure, the average re- 
muneration probably not being in excess of 
$20 a week, although a first-class, competent 
reporter may obtain as much as $50 a week. 
The majority of editors, even editors-in-chief, 
were originally reporters. 

The life of a country editor is as close to 
the ideal of civilization as is yet permitted. 
His average income is from $1,000 to $1,500 
a year. The maximum income of a country 
editor and proprietor does not exceed $6,000 
to $7,000, except in very exceptional cases, 
and comparatively few receive beyond the 
$5,000 mark, but quite a number get from 
$2,000 to $3,000 annually, usually with the as- 
sistance of the printing office connected with 
the newspaper. 

Most country editors are proprietors, few 
country newspapers being edited by salaried 
men. Nathaniel Fowler, 

Boston, Mass. 



WHY MINOR POETS. 



A recent issue of The Writer, containing 
a discussion of the reason, or a reason for 
the decline of poetry, contains, also, a per- 
sonal sketch in which an author is quoted as 
saying that she began with poetry and soon 
promoted herself to essays and articles. The 
latter article might have been used to throw 
light upon the former — as intimating one of 
the causes of poetry's decline. 

Not that the domain of poetry has prob- 
ably lost a great deal by the lady's " promo- 
tion." I have not — consciously — read her 
verse, nor have 1 a burning desire to do so, 
whatever be the quality of her prose ; but 
she illustrates a tendency too strong to be 
ignored in any account of the causes con- 



tributing to make poetry-writing a minor art. 
That will always be a minor art, which is 
held in minor esteem. The rise and decline 
of the literary individual nowadayses usually 
something like this : He begins with verse — 
writes love-sonnets, juvenile versicles, and 
humorous, preferably dialect, incursions into 
the realms of rhyme. Next he is "pro- 
moted " to the article — the indefinite article, 
if one may be excused the pun, it is so wide 
a term, standing for so vast a range of sub- 
jects and such various modes of treatment. 
Next he reaches the elevation which has 
come to be especially dignified by the name 
of " creative " literature — the sublime height 
of the short story. Last, if he is good, he 
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achieves the seventh heaven of novel-author- 
ship ; after which climax, falling into his lit- 
erary dotage, he is privileged to write ethical 
essays for the magazines and the great 
dailies ; articles once more, chiefly retrospec- 
tive — " Easy Chair " literature in general ; 
and may even relapse into the second child- 
ishness and mere oblivion of poetry-writing. 

" If the art of poetry," says Mrs. Brown- 
ing, " had been a less earnest object with me, 
it must have fallen from exhausted hands be- 
fore this day." Poe declared : " Poetry has 
been with me not a purpose, but a passion." 
With every true poet it must have been 
either an "earnest object" or an absorbing 
delight — a purpose or a passion ; never a 
mere pastime. 

The maxim, " Poeta nascitur, non fit" may 
have been pernicious to many. Replace non 
by et, and the truth is approximated; Some 
who write promising verse, but do not meet 
with prompt recognition, no doubt conclude 
therefore that they are not poets born, and 
that is the last of them, so far as verse- 
making is concerned. 

As song is doubtless the primitive literary 
expression of peoples, so it may well be of 
individuals, and small the harm when youth 
lisps in numbers because the numbers come ; 
but numbers, sent for, are not always so 
harmless. How many raw and formative 
literati will concede that they write poetry — 
save the mark ! — solely for the practice it 
gives them in word-selection and for widen- 
ing their vocabularies ! 

The genuine poet is convinced of the great- 
ness of poetry, just as the successful bridge- 
builder is convinced that there is no science 
but civil engineering. The real poet takes 
up poetry as a lifelong art, not as a pretty 
plaything ' wherewith to while away leisure 
hours, or a primary grade leading to pro- 
motion. 

We shall have no more deathless rhymes 
written till we are "promoted" from the 
idea that poetry is simply another — perhaps 
inferior — way of saying things that might be 
said in prose ; a mere literary form to be 
employed or laid aside at will. When Carlyle 
said that nothing should be attempted in 
verse which could as well be done in prose, 
he uttered a truism as obvious to the dis- 



cerning as that a woman should not try to 
be a man, or vice versa. The old idea that 
woman is a sort of undeveloped, " lesser " 
man, instead of an independent being with a 
distinctive work to do, at least as important 
as man's work, was absurd enough ; but no 
more so than the theory that the same ideas 
or species of ideas may be expressed in verse 
or prose as one likes, with the preference in 
favor of prose, because of easier execution 
and better pay. 

Yet the question is not, as very commonly 
supposed, chiefly one of bread and butter. It 
is an aphorism that never were literary 
labors in all lines so well paid for as at pres- 
ent. As to the cost of living, that has doubt- 
less increased since the time when the world 
had " real live " poets, but so have the arti- 
ficial human wants — " needs " —which the 
inspired garret-dwellers of old knew not. 

There are still sacrifices, and great ones, 
in store for him who would pursue poetry as 
an end, and not as his retired work after his 
best energies have been prosed away. But 
these sacrifices are at least no greater now 
than they always were, while the immediate 
reward of fame, which, with love, is poets' 
food, would be immeasurably greater than 
that accorded to the poets of earlier times. 
To be sure, poetry is more or less a drug on 
the market — L e., the poetry the market can 
get — but it is a notable fact that the world 
is on tiptoe for great poetry. Particularly 
are Americans out with a lantern in daylight 
searching for a new American poem. 

If ever we shall have a poet great enough 
to rise above the prevailing love of luxury 
and pleasure, willing just to live by his verse, 
rather than build up a bank account by his 
prose, or if he cannot live by it, to regard 
everything else as mere pot-boiling work and 
subservient to the supreme poetic end ; great 
enough patiently to await, as the "betters" 
of us all were fain to await, the verdict of 
posterity, not " Balking the end half won for 
an instant dole of praise," we shall yet have 
poetry worthy of our time — a time as rich 
in poetic material as any before it, and richer 
by the accumulated romance, sung and un- 
sung, of the past. Elisabeth Waddell 

Ash Grove, Mo. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work arc always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



Even though writers favor the general 
adoption of the new forms of spelling recom- 
mended by the Carnegie board, and now used 
in the government printing office by order 



of the President, they will do well not to 
use them in their manuscripts. The reason 
for not following the new fashion is wholly 
practical. The new forms of spelling have 
been accepted by only a few publications, 
and most periodicals are still printed in ac- 
cordance with the long-established style. If 
a writer uses the new forms in his manu- 
script, the editor who accepts the contribu- 
tion must have it edited to change the new 
spellings back to the ordinary form, in order 
to prevent confusion in the composing room. 
Everything that requires an editor to do 
work upon a manuscript tends to lessen the 
chance of its acceptance, and, other things 
being equal, the manuscript that will give 
the editor the least trouble is the one that 
he will take. Obviously, then, the writer 
who peppers . his manuscript with reformed 
spelling does so to his own disadvantage. If 
he is enthusiastic, he can propagate the new 
doctrine all he likes, and it is all right for 
him to spell like Carnegie in his'letters if he 
chooses, but the manuscripts that he wants 
to sell to editors and publishers should have 
their words spelled according to old- 
fashioned rules. 



The movement toward simplified spelling 
is interesting, however, and if the great mass 
of daily newspapers can be induced to adopt 
the recommended forms, it may succeed. 
Here are the rules offered by the Simplified 
Spelling Board for the reformed speller : — 

1. When oflFercd a choice between ae and e, 
choose e. Exar"ple : Anesthetic, esthetic, medieval. 

2. If the choice lies between e and no e in words 
like abridgment, lodgment, acknowledgment, always 
omit the e. 

3. Use t in place of ed for the past or past par- 
ticiple oi verbs ending in s, sh, or p. Examples : 
Dipt, dript, prest, distrcst, husht, washt. [ An 
astonishing array of high literary authorities from 
Spenser to Lowell is cited in support of this latter 
simplification. ] 

4. Stick to en so in preference to ence when you 
hove a choice. Example : Defense, offense, pretense. 

5. Don't douMe the t in coquet, epaulet, etiquet, 
omelet. 

6. When you can replace gh with f, do it. Ex- 
ample : Draft. 

7. Better still, get rid of gh altogether. For 
plough write plow. For through write thru. 

8. Write the Greek suffix ise, or ize, with the c 
by preference. Example : Catechize, criticize. 
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9. Where any authority allows it, omit the e on 
words spelled with ite. Example : Preterit. 

10. Use a single 1 in words like distil, instil, fulfil. 

11. And omit one 1 from words now written like 
fullness. Example : Dulness. 

12. In words sometimes spelled with one and 
-sometimes with a double m, choose the short form. 

Example : Gram, program. 

13. In words spelled with oc or e, choose c. Ex- 
ample : Esophagus. 

14. Alwa>s omit the u from words sometimes 
spelled with our. Example : Labor, rumor. 

15. Where you can get any authority, use f in 
)place of ph. Example : Sulfur, fantasm. 

x6. In words spelled with a double r use a single 
■r ; as bur, pur. 

17. Spell theatre, centre, etc., in the English way 
— center, theater, niter, miter. 

18. If a word is spelled with s or z in root, use 
the z : as apprize, surprize. 

19. From words spelled with sc or s omit the c. 
Example : simitar, sithe. 

20. Omit the silent terminal ue when allowed. 
•Example : Catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog. 

For reformers the members of the board 
are certainly conservative, and many of their 
rules may come into vogue in time. If Eng- 
lish spelling is to be made phonetic, how- 
ever, we must have an enlarged alphabet, 
with new characters — perhaps like the one 
invented by Isaac Pitman, the father of 
phonography. In the mean time there is 
danger that partial changes may unsettle our 
spelling, and by creating mental confusion 
do n^orc harm than good. 



The ingenious press agent has given to the 
world some interesting information about 
the " curious and unique " way Eleanor 
Gates TuJly, who " writes of the Western life 
of the plains," has of creating the characters 
for her books. *' She is a young woman," 
he says, " who likes to have things very 
-definitely worked out in her own mind before 
she attempts to write about them. She 
wishes to see and feel the characters of her 
book real people before she writes. In order 
that she may make these people of her 
imagination vivid and real, she goes to a 
toy shop and purchases a lot of dolls, and 
proceeds to dress them up to represent the 
characters in her new story. When she has 
accomplished this to her satisfaction, the 
dolls are placed in a row in front of her and 
she writes her story." The keepers of toy 



stores ought to encourage the doll-habit 
among writers. 

• * • 

Subscribers for The Writer may have 
noticed that a change has been made in the 
method of mailing, which has involved the 
printing of a new mailing list. Each sub- 
scriber is requested to look at the label on 
the wrapper of his magazine, to see if the 
name and the date of expiration are correct. 
In case of error, the publishers should be 
notified at once, so that they may refer to 
the subscription records and make necessary 
corrections. If any subscriber has failed to 
receive any of the numbers of The Writer 
that are due him, he will confer a favor by 
writing to the publishers. Subscribers whose 
subscriptions are overdue are requested to 
send remittance for renewal. 

• ♦ • 

The newspaper editor who called upon his 
readers " to alleviate distress, bind up the 
wounds and lift to an upright posture the 
prostrate form of the charming oasis on the 
American continent," ought to publish a 
picture of the rescue. w. h. h. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Minna Thomas Antrim, whose sketch, 
" The Summer Grass Widower," was 
printed in Lippincott's for September, is a 
Philadelphian, and the author of " Naked 
Truths and Veiled Allusions," a book of epi- 
grams which has had an extensive sale. 
This was her first book, and was followed by 

" Knocks, Witty, Wise, and ," and 

" Phases, Mazes, and Cjazes of Love." Mrs. 
Antrim has been called the best of American 
epigrammatists. She writes imder several 
names beside her own, one of her pseudo- 
nyms being " Titian." 



Walter P. Eaton, whost story, "When 
Pippa Stopped," was printed in Ainslee's for 
September, is a native of Boston, his father 
having been for thirty years head master of 
the Harvard school in Charlestown. Mr. 
Eaton was educated at Phillips Andover and 
at Harvard, where he was graduated in 1900. 
Since then he has been employed on the 
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Boston Journal and the New York Tribune, 
where he is now doing dramatic work. He 
has had stories in Ainslee's, the Associated 
Sunday Magazine, and elsewhere, verses in 
various magazines, and dramatic or general 
essays in the American Magazine, the Bos- 
ton Transcript, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
other magazines. Mr. Eaton prefers to write 
essays, but he finds stories easier to sell. 



William Lucius Graves, whose poem, 
** The Camp Fire," appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine for September, is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Verse-writing is incidental with him, 
and he sends little to the periodicals, al- 
though Scribner's, Lippincott's, and the 
Youth's Companion have all printed contri- 
butions from his pen. 



John T. Mclntyre, whose tale of boy life, 
entitled "The Three Wise Men," in Mc- 
Clure's for September, is the first of a series 
of parochial school stories with Riley and 
Hopkins as the leading characters, is the 
author of ** The Ragged Edge," which was 
published in 1902 by McCIure, Phillips, & 
Co. He is also the author of a series of 
juveniles dealing with the War of Inde- 
pendence and the infant navy, of which two, 
" Fighting King George " and " With John 
Paul Jones," were published by the Penn 
Publishing Company, in 1905 and 1906, re- 
spectively. Three others of the series are 
finished, and will be put into type during the 
next few years, as they only await the sea- 
son. Mr. Mclntyre has written some thirty 
acting plays, some of which have earned a 
great deal of money for their owners. He 
has now two American plays of a high type 
awaiting production. He is vitally interested 
in the American drama, and is now collect- 
ing material for a work on that subject. 



Julian Street, whose story, " Carmelina's 
Carabiniere." was printed in Scribner's for 
August, lives in New York, where he was 
at one time a reporter on the New York 
Mail (then the Mail and Express), and was 
afterward dramatic editor of the same paper. 
Five years ago he left the Mail and Express 
and assisted in the organization of the ad- 



vertising agency of Street & Finney, New 
York. A year ago he retired from the 
presidency of this firm to go abroad to study 
and to write. After a trip in Spain, he spent 
the winter, with Mrs. Street, in Capri, Italy,, 
as a member of the American colony there, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Booth Tarkington, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Leon Wilson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark Lee Luther. Mr. and Mrs. 
Street left Capri in the spring, and after 
some weeks in Rome and Florence took an 
apartment in the Latin Quarter of Paris, 
where they have lived for the past five 
months. At present they are in England, 
but they expect to return to their New York 
home in October or November. Mr. Street 
up to the present time has had only two 
stories published, " My Enemy, the Motor," 
published in McClure's for July, and the 
present story in Scribner's. These were the 
6rst stories that Mr. Street ever sent to 
magazines, and they were sent direct to the 
magazines which used them. His only other 
literary work of interest was a one-act play, 
called "The Lady Across the Hall," which 
was given two years ago at the Berkeley 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, by Frank 
Keenan and Grace Filkins, and which is 
now running in vaudeville. He hopes now 
to devote his life to writing. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Fogazzaro. — Antonio Fogazzaro may be 
considered a literary Savonarola, for in his 
novel. " II Santo," he attacks not the faith 
of the church, but the way it is administered. 
Indeed, his novel bears about the same re- 
lation to modern Catholicism as hierarchic- 
ally administered as " Robert Elsmere " did 
to the Church of England. " II Santo " has 
been placed by the Curia on the Index Ex- 
purgatorius, just as " Robert Elsmere " was 
excluded from Anglican libraries. The 
author has bowed to the decision and wilt 
issue no further editions of his book. Chris- 
tian Democrats, however, have accepted " It 
Santo" as their gospel. 

As Liberal and Orthodox Catholicism are 
not at war with each other in this country, 
the publication of "The Saint" will not, of 
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course, arouse the controversy that it did 
and still does in Italy. Here the chief in- 
terest of the novel will centre about the story 
told and the manner of the telling. It is the 
first novel by Fogazzaro to make its appear- 
ance in an authorized edition, if not, indeed, 
in any translation whatsoever. For the 
novelist has usually dealt with themes which 
were indigenous to the Italian soil, and 
whose artistic excellences did not seem suffi- 
ciently superior to warrant the transporta- 
tion of these themes to a foreign land and 
their translation into an alien tongue. Still, 
there is no doubt that Fogazzaro is the 
greatest living Italian novelist, and to read 
his books after a course of Gabriele 
d'Annunzio is, as Luigi Villari says, *' like 
coming out of a sewer and finding one's self 
on an Engadine plateau." 

Fogazzaro's genius matured slowly. His 
early poems. " Miranda," ** A Sera," and 
others in the collection called " Valsolda " 
give no intimation that, at the age of fifty- 
four — only ten years ago — he was to win 
the primacy of modern Italian fiction by his 
"Little .Ancient World" ("Piccolo Mondo 
Antico " ), a story dealing with the Austrian 
domination in Northern Italy between 1848 
and 1859. This was succeeded by " Daniele 
Cortis," in which an alliance between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican is to inaugurate a 
great era of social reform. In "The Little 
Modern World," which followed, the author 
carries the idealization of simple faith still 
further through the son of the hero of his 
first novel. " II Santo " brings the struggle 
between Christian Democracy and dogmatic 
Christianity to the very Vatican itself. 

Italian critics are pretty generally agreed 
that Fogazzaro's defect as a novelist is that 
he writes his books with a purpose and 
makes his principal characters personify his 
own views and expound, as he himself would 
with his friends, his own theories. Fogaz- 
zaro, in spite of the occasional Ibsenesque 
character of his more dramatic episodes, is 
an idealist par excellence. His eyes are ever 
on the future, and he dreams of a time when 
representatives from all the religions of the 
world shall meet as brethren to do homage 
to the universal fatherhood of God. In fact, 
" II Santo " opens with such a scene. 



Signor Fogazzaro lives removed from the 
world in a beautiful villa a few minutes' walk 
from Vicenza. It is an ancient structure, but , 
all has been modernized save the dining- 
room, which preserves its Pompeiian deco- 
rations and furnishings. The silence of the 
place is profound, save for the occasional 
note of a bird, the hum of bees, or the drop- 
ping of leaves. — New York Tribune. 

Green* — " My literary work," remarks 
Anna Katharine Green in the course of an ' 
interview printed in the September number 
of Book News, " is hard, grinding eflfort, 
mostly in the physical part of putting it 
down on paper in the right way. I have 
thought out my own book when I begin to 
write it, and I generally complete my work 
to the best of my ability before I attempt to 
negotiate business. I am not prolific, as 
one might say of Trollope, although he was 
more of a grinder in a treadmill than I am. 
When I am in the throes of a book I am 
quite a different woman from my real social 
being — I cannot do anything else. In the 
formulation of my stories I take no one into 
my confidence. But as I write chapter by 
chapter, I have my * good man,' when he 
comes home from the .«5hop, read them aloud 
to me, and in this manner I am better able 
to judge my own work. I simply cannot do 
decent literary work on order. If I could I 
should be rich. I can write only when I feel 
that I have something to say, and am in- 
spired by a plot. The plot's the thing I 
Plots do not grow on bushes and to be had 
for the asking. I am trying to think out 
one now, and until I find it I am not, of 
course, in the literary business. It is in such 
an emergency as this that I degrade my 
housekeeper, take the reins of my own estab- 
lishment from kitchen to garret, and enter 
more deeply into the affairs and love of my 
children : and it is on domestic subjects that 
you suggest that I would now rather prefer 
to talk." 

Ploero*— "I do my work." said Mr. 
Pinero slowly, " as it comes to me, and I 
always try to do the best that I can without 
regard as to where it will rank. Of course, 
the poets always have an especial fondness 
for the golden-haired child — the success. I 
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have but one desire, and that is to express 
the truth as I see it. When I am writing a 
play I do not think of the results, I am in- 
terested in seeing how my characters de- 
velop, and I must admit that sometimes they 
take possession of me and lead me a pretty 
dance. 

" I know of no rule of playwriting. T 
begin as a very beginner with each play. 
And it seems to me that I learn the tech- 
nique of playwriting all over again as I at- 
tempt each work. I justify this to myself 
by the thought thajt if one had rules for 
writing a play one's work would become 
merely mechanical and lose the personal 
<iuality that we are led to believe makes it 
worth while. 

" Plays are suggested to me by people I 
have met or known, by some situation in 
real life that has impressed me. Then there 
gradually grows, as the inspiration is 
thought over, a definite impression and a 
knowledge of the people who would be found 
in that particular predicament. Once you 
have seized the salient characteristics of the 
men and women who are to make up your 
play, you find that they suggest things to 
you, and they go on in their headstrong way 
making you do that you would never have 
dreamed of when the idea first took hold of 
you. 

" T tell you, the great unwieldy British 
public, you don't know them ; I don't know 
them, but they are there, and the problem is 
to get to them by belief, by thought, by 
feeling that you are perhaps tapping at their 
hearts. 

"To write for that great unwieldy public 
that you do not know and never can know ; 
to move it, to know that it is moved, to see 
it move. Ah I that is the thing that is worth 
while in art. Don't you think that the great 
mass of the people whom you and I never 
meet and who mystify us by their numbers 
suffer ? Don't you think they have experi- 
ences ? Don't you think, and is n't it the 
little bit of suffering of yours or mine, the 
little bit of experience of yours or mine — 
isn't it our little bit of thought that brings 
us in contact with them ? 

" Truth is the only thing in the world that 
any art can be based on, and truth will al- 
ways touch them. 



" 1 work on a play for a year, and for 
whom ? Not for the man who is going to 
spend some little time in deciding whether 
he has been moved or not. No, I am work- 
ing for a whole year for the man who comes 
to the theatre as the representative of the 
Great Unknown Public, the man who in two 
hours expects me to touch him at his experi- 
ence, his feeling, his thought, and only as I 
have been true to myself shall I succeed. 

" I have said over and over again that I 
do not believe in writing for a coterie, in 
aiming for the dilettante, and in return 
have had managers tell me that in that case 
I should write down. Think of that — write 
down ! " 

Mr. Pinero moved across the room with 
the air of a man unmistakably aroused, and 
into his voice there came the note of the 
man who would make his fight at all costs. 

" Write down ! No, never ! Write up 1 
That is the note. Write up, and if what you 
have to say is worth while they will 'follow, 
and that which is worth while all the time 
is the truth. 

" Dion Boucicault was a very dear friend 
of mine, but one thing that he said to me I 
shall never forget : — 

" * My boy, I've made one mistake. I 
wrote down.' " — Interview in Denver Re- 
publican. 

Ward. — Mrs. Humphry Ward, in her 
methods of work, is an apt illustration of 
that absorption and impatience of interrup- 
tion that is commonly associated with genius 
during its creative moments. It is said that 
not even her favorite daughter would think 
of entering Mrs. Ward's room while she is 
at work. In this connection, an Englishman 
tells a story of being at a house party in 
Italy a few years ago, near the villa Mrs. 
Ward was then occupying. A well-known 
Italian statesman was in the party, and Mrs. 
Ward, wanting to discuss certain political 
questions with him, sent an invitation for the 
hostess to bring him and the rest of the 
party to luncheon. They accepted with 
alacrity and went the next day. A maid 
welcomed them and asked them to begin 
luncheon, saying that Mrs. Ward would join 
them later. When the meal was nearly fin- 
ished, Mrs. Ward appeared, her gown and 
hair rumpled, her mannej.^i^ycj^ 415^13^1^ [g 
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She placed a chair beside the statesman and 
entered into animated conversation with him 
in French, paying no attention to the rest ot 
the party. When she had the information 
she wanted, she went back upstairs, saying 
she hoped her guests would stay as long as 
they chose and ask the maid for anything 
they wanted. "That was the last we saw 
of her," the Englishman added. — Boston 
Herald. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Real *' Colonel Sellers.'* — Mr. Clemens, 
in his autobiography in the North American 
Review, acknowledges that the original of 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers was a real char- 
acter, one James Lampton. 

" Many persons," he said, " regarded 
Colonel Sellers as a fiction, an invention, an 
extravagant impossibility, and did me the 
honor to call him a * creation,' but they were 
mistaken. I merely put him on paper as he 
was ; he was not a person who could be 
exaggerated. The incidents which looked 
most extravagant, both in the book and on 
the stage, were not inventions of mine, but 
were, facts of his life, and I was present when 
they were developed. 

"The real Colonel Sellers, as I knew him 
in James Lampton, was a pathetic and beau- 
tiful spirit, a manly man, a straight and 
honorable man, a man with a big, foolish, 
unselfish heart in his bosom, a man born to 
be loved, and he was loved by all his friends, 
and by his family worshiped. It is the 
right word. To them he was but little less 
than a god." 

Once when Mark Twain and George W. 
Cable were giving their dual entertainment 
in Mr. Lampton's town, the latter called 
upon the distinguished performers at their 
hotel. After some exchanges of courtesy, 
Lampton, in evident embarrassment, said 
something about his having left his pocket- 
book lying on the table in the main drawing 
room at home, and about its being after 
banking hours. 

"I stopped him there," Mr. Qemens 
writes, " and begged him to honor Cable and 
me by being our guest at the lecture — with 



as many friends as might be willing to do 
us the like honor. He accepted. And he 
thanked me as a prince might who had 
granted us a grace. 

" The reason I stopped his speech about 
the tickets was because I saw that he was 
going to ask me to furnish them to him and 
let him pay next day ; and I kn^w that it 
he made the debt he would pay it if he had 
to pawn his clothes. After a little further 
chat he shook hands heartily and affection- 
ately, and took his leave. Cable put his head 
in at the door and said : — 

'* * That was Colonel Sellers.* " 

The "Bar Sinister.''— There is no such 
thing and, in fact, never has been any such 
thing as a " bar sinister." That is the dis- 
concerting statement that has just been made 
by a prominent British authority on heraldic 
matters. No wonder his dictum has caused 
surprise, for if there is one phrase that has 
been beloved of scribblers ever since the 
business of writing began, it is this grim and 
supposedly authoritative one that almost in- 
variably has been employed to signify 
illegitimacy. 

It must have been used some hundreds of 
thousands of times, but always without the 
slightest justification, according to Somer- 
ville Gibney, who has just been speaking his 
mind on the subject. Presumably, too, Mr. 
Gibney knows whereof he speaks, fon he is 
the editor of " Lodge's Peerage," as well as 
a recognized expert on all subjects connected 
with armorial bearings, crests, and such. 

He has been moved to make his protest by 
reading a recent novel which is called "The 
Bar Sinister," a title which he says " sets the 
teeth of every herald on edge, seeing there 
can be no such thing as a bar sinister." 
Though his explanation is a little involved to 
the lay mind, it amounts to this, that a 
" bar " is a band of color, metal, or fur, 
crossing a shield horizontally, and therefore 
cannot be either "sinister" or "dexter," 
these heraldic terms having reference to 
bands that start from either one of the top^ 
corners of a shield, which are themselves 
known as either " dexter " or " sinister." 

Gibney says that it is probably through the 
confusion of the terms "bend" and "bar'*^ 
that the error has sprjp^ J9l5^ ^ W»0^ IC 
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*' bend " being also a band of color, metal, or 
fur, crossing the shield, but in a diagonal di- 
rection from dexter to sinister, or vice versa. 
But he adds that the bend sinister is " an 
absolutely honorable charge," and it seems 
that it is only when its width is reduced to 
a quarter and its extremities do not reach 
the confines of the shield that it is regarded 
as a mark of illegitimacy. 

Then, moreover, it is called a "baton," so 
it appears that the expression that should be 
used is " baton sinister/* and, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Gibney says the book he criti- 
cises carries on its cover a representation of 
an armorial shield, quartered and charged 
with a baton sinister, though bearing the 
title, "The Bar Sinister." — London Special 
in Boston Herald. 

Length of Sentences. — " The English sen- 
tence grows shorter and shorter." said an 
essayist. " Spenser, Sir Thomas More, Lyiy, 
and Sydney used sentences of the average 
length of fifty-five words. Nowadays the 
sentences of the average journalist are only 
fifteen words long. 

" Bacon introduced the short sentence. At 
a time when everybody else was using fifty 
words, he took to twenty-two. Praise be to 
Bacon. 

" Macaulay used a very short sentence. Its 
average length was twenty- three words. 
Dickens's average was twenty-eight Thack- 
eray's was thirty-one. 

" Mntthew Arnold's sentences are long, but 
beautifully balanced. They are thirty-seven- 
ers. Henry James's are longer, and though 
intricate, graceful and well worth puzzling 
out, for in each of them a wonderful mean- 
ing is concealed. They are thirty-nine-ers. 

" Kipling's sentences are twenty-one-ers. 
George Moore's are twenty-four-ers. H. G. 
Wells's are twenty-three-ers. Upton Sin- 
clair's are twenty-two-ers. " — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Valter Pater's Style.— He was fond of be- 
ginning a sentence with the emphatic phrase, 
and thus inverting the clause. Where 
another writer would say, "That tale of 
hours, the long-chanted English service, de- 
velops patience," Pater wrote : " It develops 
patience — that tale of hours, the long- 
chanted English service." And again : 



" Horace ! — he was, had been always, the 
idol of their school." And again : " Sub- 
missiveness ! — it had the force of genius 
with Emerald Uthwart." Such sentences, oc- 
curring as a rule at the opening of a para- 
graph, are of constant occurrence. He had 
a fondness for points of exclamation : " How 
wretched I How^ fine ! How inconceivably 
great and difficult ! — not for him ! " and 'his 
frequent introduction of the word " say ! " 
with its stop breaking the continuity of the 
clause where an ordinary w^riter would use 
" for instance," is a favorite usage. — Boston 
Herald. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Rainy Day Railroad War. By Holman F. 
Day. Illustrated. 257 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York : 
A. S. Barnes S: Co. 1906. 

A stalwart young civil engineer, with grit 
and strength of character, is the hero of 
"The Rainy Day Railroad War." The 
story tells how two railroad magnates took 
a whim to build as six-mile narrow-gauge 
line across a carry in the Maine wilderness, 
and how the young engineer, to whom the 
undertaking was committed, had to over- 
come the fierce and unscrupulous opposition 
of the lumber men. led by a fiery personage 
accustomed all his life to having his own 
way. It is a rattling good story, too, full of 
lively incident and adventure, and throwing 
a good deal of light on the character and 
peculiarities of the men who live in the 
Maine woods. In an abbreviated form the 
book was published originally as a serial in 
the Youth's Companion. w. h. h. 

Thf Upper Hand. By Emerson Gifford Taylor. 325 
pp. Cloth, $i.so. New York : Baker & Taylor 
Company. 1906. 

The main idea of "The Upper Hand" is 
the abject subjection of a New England vil- 
lage squire — rich, proud, unloved, and 
severe — to an odd and disreputable charac- 
ter, who comes to the village as an old sea- 
captain, and who, because of knowledge of 
crimes committed by the Squire, bends him 
to his will. Other important characters are 
Jean, the Squire's ward, who turns out to be 
the eccentric sea-dog's daughter, an artist, 
and a wild young labor agitator, Who are 
rivals for her love. The book is not with- 
out merit, but to the experienced novel 
reader the plot is not mysterious, and the 
style of the author, who seems to strain 
after oddity, is in consequence obscure. 
The story, too, lacks plausibility, and the 
author at times shows the limitations of his 
knowledge, as, for instance, when he tells ^ 
how the Squire "announced^ Ih^t-^'fte'Mi^i^ 
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•drawn Ziba Wilder's will himself, when n^- 
l>ody supposed that the old fellow had 
thought of such an instrument, and by its 
terms he inherited all the money, instead of 
Ziba's son, the worthless cheat-the-gallows 
James." The latter, the story-teller says, 
"only smiled when the disappointing news 
was told him," and went calmly away — 
possibly because his knowledge of law was 
as limited as that of Mr. Taylor. It must 
have been similar ignorance, too, on the part 
of the village postmaster that made him 
scoff at the idea of returning to Captain 
Bassett a letter that the captain had put into 
the mail and that had not been delivered. 
The postal regulations expressly provide 
that letters may be withdrawn by the sender 
under such conditions. w. h. h. 



.LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[For the convenience of readers The WniTEa will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol> 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical witk 
thrtg cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Write* when they write.] 



The Girl with the Pen. Anna Steese Richard- 
son. Woman's Home Companion (13 c. ) for October. 

The Birth op the American Theatre. IUus- 
trated. Channing Pollock. Smith's Magasine (18 c. ) 
for October. 

The Story of Our Great Newspapers and the 
Men Who Have Made Them. — III. W. G. Fitz- 
gerald. People's Magasine (13 c. ) for October. 

The Mistakes of Young Writers. A. S. Munroe. 
Spare Moments (5 c. ) for September. 

The Hou&ing op Books. Illustrated. Benton 
'Ross. Home Magasine (13 c. ) for September. 

*• The Mission of the True Newspaper Man." 
National Printer-Journalist (23 c. ) for September. 

Early Views and Later Vicissitudes op Italian 
Newspapers. National Printer-Journalist (ao c. ) for 
September. ^ 

W. Gordon Nye : A Cartoonist of Jcffersonian 
Democracy. Illustrated. Arena ( 26 c. ) for Sep tern- 
bci. 

Our National Library. Frank Vrooman. Arena 
(28 r. ) for September. 

Ibsen. With frontispiece portrait. University Digest 
(53 c. ) for September. 

The Humor of Book Reviews. Elliott Flower. 
World To-Day (18 c. ) for September. 

About Elizabeth Towne ( Editor of the 
Nautilus ). With portrait. Viola Richardson. To- 
-morrow (13 c. ) for September. 

The Original op the Droeshout Shakespeare. 
With frontispiece portrait of Shakespeare. Open 
'Court ( 13 c. ) for September. 

The Newspaper Peril. Frederick Peterson, M. D. 
iCollier's (13 c. ) for September i. 



Gilbert K. Chesterion-^ A Prophet of Opti- 
mism. With portrait. Rev. Chaunccy J. Hawkins. 
Zion's Herald for September 5. 

Some Reminiscences op Miss Mitford. Oscar 
Fay Adams. Christian Register for September 6. 

A Neglected Novelist ( George MacDonald ). 
Louise Collier Willcox. North American Review, 
( a8 c. ) for September 7. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Miss Mary Johnston, who has been in 
critical health for many months, has entirely 
recovered. She will spend the winter in 
Richmond. 

Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, who some 
months ago retired from, his active church 
duties in New York city, is at the home of 
his son-in-law, Rev. Minot Simons, of Cleve- 
land, suffering from an extreme case of ner- 
vous prostration. 

Jack London is busily at work on his new 
boat, in which he expects to start in Octo- 
ber with his wife and her uncle for a 
leisurely cruise around the world. The boat 
is to be forty-five feet long, and would have 
been shorter, Mr. London writes, had it not 
been impossible to squeeze in a bathroom in 
less space. The boat carries what is known 
as a ketch rig, which will be managed en- 
tirely by the author and the uncle, a man of 
some sixty years. An Asiatic cook ajid a 
cabin boy will be taken along, but will have 
no part in the sailing. The first port of call 
will be Hawaii, whence the course will be 
through the South Seas to Japan, India, 
through the Mediterranean, across the At- 
lantic, and around the Horn to San Fran- 
cisco. 

"Sydney McCall" is Mrs. Mary McNeil 
Fenollosa, a native of Alabama, who has 
spent some years in Japan. This is by ac- 
knowledgment of her publishers, and they 
say, also, that her husband. Professor Ernest 
Fenollosa, did not collaborate with her in 
writing "Truth Dexter" and "The Breath 
of the Gods," as some acquaintances had 
thought. 

Frederic Harrison is engaged upon a vol- 
ume of reminiscences. For the last four 
years he has Jived in retirement in the 
south of England, occupying himself with 
gardening. He has just completed the 
dramatic version of his historical nf\vj&[g 
" Thcophano," his last published book. O 
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Mr. Munsey has started another new 
monthly, which he has named the Railroad 
Magazine. He says of it : " The great big 
historical story of how the continent has 
been cleared is an epic too boundless for 
one generation to absorb ; but the separate 
tales of individual heroism, of achievement, 
of adventure, and unending struggle ; the 
conflict against human and natural forces, 
and the long war with the train robbers in 
which brave messengers fought hand to 
hand with desperadoes in the smoke of six- 
shooters in many a successful defense of the 
strong box and the express car — all make 
links in the chain of events which will ap-. 
pear in the pages of this magazine." 

The West Coast is a new monthly illus- 
trated magazine published at Los Angeles by 
the Grafton Company, beginning with Sep- 
tember. The editor is John S. McGroarty. 

L'Amerika Esperantosto, the first Esper- 
anto journal published in America, has be- 
gun publication at Oklahoma City, Ok. 

Catherine Reed Balentine, only daughter 
of the late Thomas B. Reed, is to publish a 
monthly paper, called the Yellow Ribbon, 
which will be devoted to the interests of 
woman suffrage on the Pacific coast. The 
journal will be published in Monterey, but 
will be edited at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, where Mrs. Balentine's husband, 
who is a United States army captain, is sta- 
tioned. 

Charles Dwyer. who was for many years 
editor of the Delineator, and to whom is 
due much, if not most, of the credit for hav- 
ing made over what was originally simply a 
fashion sheet into a magazine of general 
literary and artistic merit, has accepted an 
offer from the publishers of the Ladies' 
World to take editorial charge of that mag-.- 
zine, with a view to developing it along 
much the same lines. 

The North American Review is now pub- 
lished twice a month. Ninety-one years ago 
it was first started as a quarterly. After 
sixty years it became a bi-monthly, and it 
has been known as a monthly to a genera- 
tion of readers. In its new shape it will 
appear on the first and third Fridays of 
every month, the first number being that of 
September 7. 



B. A. Mackinnon is now general manager 
of the new Broadway Magazine ( New 
York ). He says that a number of new at- 
tractions will be introduced into the art and 
literary departments. 

Edwin Eugene Gay, doing business as the 
Eastern Publishing Company, 61 Court 
street, Boston, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. He owes $3,258, of which 
$330 is secured. There are about seventy- 
five unsecured creditors. The assets are 
estimated at $1,688, of which $1,488 is debts 
due on open accounts. He has forty un- 
liquidated contracts of uncertain value. 

The Atlantic Monthly will be fifty years 
old next year, and is to have special anni- 
versary articles, to celebrate, by some of its 
oldest living contributors, and by its ex- 
editors, of whom the number is double that 
of the ex-Presidents. 

Hampton- Sydney College, at Richmond, 
has a new special department for training 
writers for newspapers and magazines and 
of books. The new department will be put 
in operation at the opening of the term. 

The Thomas Paine National Historical 
Association of New York, formed to per- 
petuate the name, fame, and memory of 
Thomas Paine, the author of " Common 
Sense," " Age of Reason," etc, has been in- 
coroorated at Albany. The association is to 
hold the property in New Rochelle known 
as Paine Square, with the Paine Monument 

Alexander Muir, the author of Canada's 
popular patriotic song, "The Maple Leaf 
Forever," died recently in Toronto. Al- 
though the profits from the sale of this song 
have been very large, the author's only 
financial return from it was some four dol- 
lars, and the publication of the first edition 
cost him thirty dollars. 

James E. Munson, inventor of Munson's 
s>stera of phonography, died in New York 
September 7, aged seventy-one. 

Alexander Belford died in Los Angeles 
September 7. 

Miss Rose Porter died at New Haven 
September 10, aged sixty-one. 

Arthur Dudley Vinton died September 13^ 
aged fifty-four. uigitized by VJV-^V/VIV 
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DO EDITORS KNOW 
BUSINESS.? 



THEIR 



A lively discussion regarding the conscien- 
tiousness and ability of editors has been go- 
ing on lately in the columns of the New 
York Sun. Tt began with the publicj^tion of 
this letter : — 

To THE Editor of the Sun — Sir : Occasionally 
some unappreciated genius whose manuscripts have 
been found unavailable by a long list of magazine 
editors rises from his couch of thought and notifies 
the public that a " ring " exists, and that outsiders 
have no chance with their manuscripts, no matter 
how worthy thev may be of consideration. Person- 
ally I have no sympathy with the complaints of these 
literary wayfarers, possibly because I am neither an 
author nor a writer myself ; but that a certain 
amount of really good material is passed over and 



lost by undisceming editors I can affirm from the 
result of an adventure which I will relate : — 

A non-literary friend and myself, after some dis- 
cussion of the subject in question, decided upon a 
test — perhaps one of questionable propriety, but 
nevertheless a test, and a relentless one. One of 
Kipling's most popular short stories was selected. 
The environment of the tale was English, but as the 
story depended little on local color, the scene was 
easily transferred to America. An entire change of 
names of characters was accomplished after consid- 
erable mental efJort. Aside from this, I give my 
word of honor, not a paragraph, a line, a word, or a 
punctuation was changed. Upon being typewritten, 
it W.1S sent to the following publishers : — 



Collier's Weekly. 

Harper's Monthly, 

Scribner's, 

Ainslee's, 

Century, 

Munsey's, 

Lippincott's, 

Metropolitan, 



Cosmopolitan, 
Outing Magazine, 
McClure's, 
Frank Leslie's* 
Everybody's, • 

Saturday Evening Post, 
Smart Set, 
Broadway Magazine. 



In the case of each of the above-mentioned pub- 
lishers the story was returned to us accompanied by 
a note in which the editorial soul breathed forth its 
appreciation and regret, but noihing more. Finally, 
to make the position of the un discerning publishers 
superlatively ridiculous, the manuscript was for- 
warded to Kipling's original publishers of the story. 
After an interval of about seven weeks, we received 
a letter containing a check and acceptance. 

The check was returned by us, with the explana- 
tion that the story was to be amplified into a novel, 
and irf due time we received our manuscript back. 

Tliis experience is as true as the result vvas pre- 
posterous, and is a commentary and a reflection on 
somebody's intellectual pretensions ~ upon whose we 
will leave it for the public to decide. 

Newport, R. I. Black and White. 

Naturally this bold confession of a 
Macchiavellian conspirator caused comment. 
Defenders of editorial sagacity and faithful- 
ness rushed into print. Gilbert P. Coleman, 
for instance, of Nantucket, wrote : — 

1 hold that your correspondent " Black and 
White " has by no means made out a case of lack 
of discernment on the part of the editors meriely be- 
cause they unanimously " turned down " a disguised 
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Kipling story. In fact, the incident might be made 
to prove just the opposite. 

*• Black and White " says that " one of Kipling's 
most popular short stories was selected * for the 
test. He then declares that every one of sixteen pe- 
riodicals, including the best published in the country, 
rejected the story. Assuming thai not one of these 
magazine editors recognized the story even in its 
disguised form, which is quite a large assumption, 
what^ then ? Could not your correspondent have 
argued with equal orce that the incident proved a 
statement frequently made by magazine readers, that 
many of the stories turned out by men of established 
reputation as writers would be rejected if offered 
ttnder an unknown name ? 

Your correspondent does not mention what the 
paiticular story was, which is unfortunate, for Kip- 
ling, as well as most other writers, has produced 
some veiy poor stuff. But assuming that these 
editors did recognize the story ( which, at least in 
most cases, appears to me far more likely ), what 
else could " Black and White " and i:is nefarious 
accomplice have expected other than the usual 
printed slip of rejection ? Did they look for a note 
condemning them for an ?ct which even " Black and 
White " himself confesses was of '* viuestionable pro- 
priety " ? 

My experience has been that editors are far too 
busy to engage in correspondence unless it be really 
neces«5arv — a rule which obtains in all properly- 
conducted business, whether liteiary or other. The 
sclfcme of your correspondent was of the '* heads I 
wm, tails you lose" variety. If the manusciipt were 
rejected, then it was to laugh. If, on the other hand, 
it were accepted, then it was to laugh, also. The 
only thirg that it seems would have eased the con- 
spirators' souls was a letter of indignant and possibly 
insulting protest ; and the fact that no such letter 
was written in any one of the sixteen cases would 
appear to be, not a " commentary and reflection on 
somebody's intellectua! pretensions," but a signal 
example of editorial forbearance and courtesy. 

A writer in the Chicago Record-Herald 
took a somewhat similar position. He 
said : — 

" lUack and White " leaves one important point 
uncovered. Was the story so good as to be of vital 
importance to any of the publications mentioned ? 
Supposing the fraud to have been always undei.ccted 
— WIS this Kipling story any better than the srores 
of n^.ediocre stories that are rejected every week by 
every prominent magazine simply because the supply 
ot such stories always greatly exceeds the demand ? 
Shakespeare wiDtc sonnets that, plainly spcakmg, 
were doggerel ; Wordswoith wrote so-called poems 
that were not worthy of space in a country news- 
paper ; Keats produced stuff that might have been 
made in Indiana, and it is conceivable that Kiphng 
has written stories which are not going to be con- 
sidered great* by our children or our children s chil- 

The author who is famons finds it possible to dis- 
pose of ordinary material on account of his repu- 



tation. Every editor is eager to get a. Kipling story 
because of its conimercial value, llie unknown 
author must not expect to gain public favor with 
something just as good as one of Kipling's ordinary 
stories, or with a poem that will compare favorably 
with one of Longfellow's very poorest rhymes. The 
firsf story or the first poem must have extraordinary 
merit, and editors make no secret of this fact. If 

tlicy must publish ordinary f^tuff, fhey will at least 
insist on having it furnished by authors whose repu- 
tations may be used to bolster it up. It is not to 
be doubted that editors sometimes misjudge good 
things and reject masterpieces ; but let the unknowm 
and unrecognized writer be assured that they never 
do it because they have formed a combination to 
cheat him of the fame he craves. 

R. H. Titherington, who has been an 
editor for twenty years, also came to the de- 
fence of the editorial fraternity. He 
wrote : — 

The letter from a gentleman who described his ex- 
periment with a slightlv altered ICipling story 
amused and interested me. I do not question its 
truth at all, for I have known of several simiUr 
incidents. But when your correspondent infers thtt 
tl'.e editors of the leading American magazines know 
nothing of contemporary literat'ire, he is more than 
a little hasty. Many a story is sent back to it-j 
author because it bears too clostt a resemblance to 
something that has already been in print. Maga- 
zine readers, with the tremendous volume of matter 
that they have to handle, are too busy to make pre- 
cise comparisons in every case. Moreover, questions 
of plagiarism are often t:gly ones, and no experi- 
enced editor desires to raise them unnecessarily. 
More or less plausible replies are almost always 
fortlicofning to such an accusation. I myself remem- 
ber an instance in which I wrote to a feminine con- 
tributor, calling her attention to the fact that a 
poem which she had offered us was practically a 
verbatim copy of one published some years leforc m 
another magazine. I received an indignant reply 
from the lady's husband, abusing me roundly for so 
winton and preposterous an insult to his wife, and 
threatening to use his influence, as a personal friend 
of mv chief, to secure mv discharge. Since then we 
have returned several suspicious manuscript-i without 
comment. We have no time for controversies. 

Then the discussion naturally became gen- 
eral. P. M. Greer wrote from Scranton, 
Penn. : — 

" Elack and White " implied, and rightly implied, 
that Kipling's ftory was rejected through a lack of 
literary discernment on the part of the editors to 
y,hor\ it was offered. If a story ten times as in- 
ferior in interest and originality to the tran.smogri- 
fied manuscript which " Black r\nd White " experi- 
mented vith reached the sanctums of such editors 
with Kipling's name attached to it they would prob- 
ably spend a thousand dollars or so to exploit the 
treasure. Ji this does not show a lack of literary 
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appreciation in its widest interpretation, then there 
is no criterion by which it may be judged. 

Editors of popular magazines are not in tlic 
market for original contributions ; they want the 
name, and the name only. They deny this, tell the 
crowd that their one anxiety is to discover budding 
genius and gradually cultivate it into the light of 
the world's appreciation. They cannot aflford to do 
anything of the kind. The competition is too severe. 
The story that does not carry at its head a name 
recognizable in American periodical literature falls 
flat. The embryo author must make a name before 
he makes or can hope to make money. It is a mat- 
ter of little consequence how he makes his name, 
but establish it he must if he intends to cam his 
salt from the editors and publishers of our 
periodicals. 

In an article that the late James Payn* published 
a good many years ago im the Nineteenth Century 
he declared that there weie any number of young 
men and women seeking an opening for their talents 
and Ending none who could earn a respectable liv- 
ing with their pens. Mr. Payn was at that time 
editor of the Comhill Magazine, during his conduct 
of it one of the most interesting publications in any 
langu/^ge. The author of " Lost Sir Massingberd " 
found in his editorial experience that his most in- 
teresting and popular contributions came from 
writer.^ of whom he had never heard. Except the 
opening serial story, the contributions to the Com- 
hiil were anonymous. The number of novelists who 
made their bow to the public in the Comhill may, 
I believe, be reckoned by the score. Conan Doyle 
is one of the most conspicuous and successful. 

In no les« than seven of the current magazines 
published in New York that I have seen one 
writer w.is " featured " in each. Such ;i hodge- 
podge of fiction, history, biography, interviewing 
and so on would tax the sanity of a proofreader to 
wade through ; much more that of intelligent 
readers to digest. If the editors of our magazines 
can do no better, then we have arrived in this 
country at a condition of mental atrophy. The 
names of the writers who sell their wares to the 
editors of the magazines month after month are so 
regular in their appearance that they, as well as 
their editors, must have come to the conclusion that 
they possess some modicum of genius. They do 
not, not a trace of it. I may be told that these 
"hacks are writing not for fame but for money ; that 
they bring their goods to the market and dispose of 
them as best they may, regardless of the fate of 
their cntrpetitors. I am not in the least invidiouc. 
I never wrote a line of fiction in my life, uor a 
magazine articlo of any consequence or value to 
myself or any one else, although I have had a good 
dial to do with the editorial supervision of more 
than one vehicle of current literature, both in this 
country and over the water. 

It seems to me that until we acquire the practice 
of anonymity in the magazines, as we h&ve it in the 
editorial columns of the newspapers, at least in fic- 
tion, our short stories will be the graceless weccU 
they are. written to order and of the " hand me 
down " character that we know them to be. In 
other words, we want a reversion to the style and 



impartiality that characterized Household Words and 
All the Year Round under Dickens. Chambers's 
Journal as it stands, the Ave Maria with its catho- 
licity of taste and opportunity no less than of f)ro- 
fession, and one or two other periodicals. 

Then came a letter from £gbert P. Wat- 
son, of Elizabeth, N. J., reiterating com- 
plaints about the "rewards of literature," 
and taking issue with the statement that 
many writers whose products are salable are 
"Ynaking good money." Mr. Watson 
wrote : — 

As to that, facts do not seem to warrant the as- 
sertion. Collier's Weekly in a recent issue estimates 
the number of available writers in this cotmtry at 
600. At regular rates for accepted matter these 
writers can each earn ( if they place twelve articles 
annually ), say $600. In New York city the wages of 
a bricklayer are seventy cents an hour. For eight 
hours he receives $5.60 ; in 300 days ( round num- 
bers ) $1,500 annually. If the 6oj writers mentioned 
by Collier's make $1,000 in the same time they are 
doing far better than I think they are. Moreover, 
the bricklaver gets his money cash in hand every 
week, while the writer is lucky if he gets his every 
quarter. I do not call this " good money " by any 
means. The bricklayer has a dead sure thing, while 
in the case of the writer everything is uncertain. 

Tiicre is said to be a regular demand for short * 
stories, and some so-called stories are published in 
most periodicals, but they are mere sketches, not 
stories by any stretch of fancy ; just why any one 
should pay good money for the ruck of them is 
past understanding. 

In an active working experience (hard, grinding 
work ) of thirty years upon such journals as the 
Scientilic .American and the Engineer — which I 
founded, owned, and edited — and others, I obtained 
an insight into the publishing business, and among 
the managers of them I have many personal friends. 
Naturally, therefore, I " nothing extenuate, nor set 
do\Mi aught in malice." The gist of the matter is 
that there are too many writers for the market open 
to them. It is not out of the way to say that at a 
low estimate there are i,coo,ooo manuscripts turned 
out annuallv in tuis country and maileJ to pub- 
lishers in the expectation that they will be read 
upon their merits, which is a delusion and a snare. 
Not a tithe ol them will be read even by title, for it 
is a physical impossibility to do so with the average 
force at hand. 

" A. V. Z. '* called attention to the com- 
mercial side of the magazine publishing busi- 
ness. He said : — 

Authors with grievances should not thump the 
poor publisher so unmercifully. J I is position is 
difficult enough. The fickleness of- the public and 
the tyranny of writers who have been made popular 
are reason enough for his premature gray hairs. He 
introduces the writer to the puHic and vociferously 
calls attention to his excellence, all at the risk of 
his own hard dollars. Is the author properly grate- t 
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fuJ ? Not at all. As soon as he has been sufl&. 
ciently boomed, he straightway assumes all the aus 
of a prima donna. One name on five magazine 
covers in a single month and thousand-dollar checks 
for short stories with only a minimum number of 
time-worn thrills — these things do not soothe the 
publishing breast. 

The editor is right, llie search for new talent 
goes on eagerly and continuously. But it is not for 
the sake of art that the publisher's hirelings read 
thousands of manuscripts. It is for relief from the 
popular author who would if he could grind profits 
down to the loss level. The public demands names 
on the title page, and it is the business of the editor 
lo supply the demand. Incidentally he is constantly 
on the alert for new " thrills," for it is out of thrills 
that new names can be constructed. 

Mr. Greer's proposal to suppress all names but 
those of the magazines if carried out would suit no 
one but the publishers. The popular idol would 
tumble to the dead level, and the public loves idols. 
Besides, who wants to be an author if there aie to 
be no pictures in the papers and no thousand-dollar 
checks for mediocre short storied ? 

Then catne an assertion from " Nemo," 
who. apparently represents the average con- 
tributor, that magazine editors look at merit 
alone. He is a writer of short stories, he 
says, with no special reputation, but editors 
have treated him with courtesy and favor. 
He adds : — 

Further, within the past year I have as an experi- 
ment written several stories under an assumed name, 
withheld my name from the manuscripts, mailed 
them from a different address. No editor receiving 
one of my miinuscripts under this assumed name 
could know that its author was myself. These manu- 
scripts pursued the regular course. I had no diffi- 
culty with them whatever. For one of tliem 1 re- 
ceived a price certainly as large as the average «pric^ 
for material under my own name ; for two others a 
price nearly as large as that, and for others prices 
not low and not out of the way. The three first 
named were the best and were accepted by first 
class magazines. There was nothing remarkable 
about the stories ; nothing to indicate to the maga- 
zine editor that he might have discovered a budding 
genius ; they were ordinarily good stories submitted 
under a totally unknown name. 

My experience with magazines has led me to be- 
lieve that the magazine editor does look for merit. 
I may say in this connection that within the last two 
yeais several budding literary geniuses, some of 
them colleg[e graduates, have submitted to me for 
criticism their efforts in the short story line. I 
may have read twenty-five juch efforts from the 
pens of these otherwise level-headed young men. 
These effo'.ts were absolutely worthless, palpably so. 
And yet each author assumed that he possessed, in 
some degree at least, the gift of story telling. So 
did his friends. Each of these young men was a 
genius whose merit was unrecognized, whose art 
was brushed aside to make way for some other 



man's name. I am afraid that it is so in nianr 
cases. 

The demand for short stories is greater to-day 
than it ever was before. It is a demand hard to- 
supply. I! any unknown genius has anything of real 
merit, my advice to him is to send it at once to the 
New York magazines until it lands. It will land all: 
right. 

" Fellow Feeling;'* made an indignant pro- 
test against the "primary Reader." He 
wrote : — * 

Some time ago I sent a story to a magazine with, 
whose editors I am acquainted, and from whom I 
receive some consideration. To my surprise my 
stoiy came back so fast it almost made my head 
swin, and enclosed was the printed form of rejec- 
tion. I was rather curious and subsequently learned' 
that the editors had nevft- seen it. The " primary 
Reader " had undertaken the responsibility of the 
decision. ' 

This excited my interest in the nature of " primary 
Readers." In one important magazine I find that 
two " primary Readers " were former typewriters in 
the office. I have seen them, and the idea of submit- 
ting anything to their unrelenting grasp gives me 
the shivers. I can fancy them tossing aside " The 
Taking of Lung-tung-pen " as coarse and " The 
Diunis of the Fore and Aft " as bloody. What 
earthly hope would an unusual hiotive or a new 
touch have with them ? It seems to me that the 
individual who has the first " try " at the ** manu- 
script mail " should be a person of discernment and 
a ripe knowledge of fiction, lest something unhack- 
neyed escape. 

More on this subject of "primary 
Readers" was contributed by "P. S.," of 
Poughkeepsie, who wrote : — 

A friend of mine, on invitation by the editor, sent 
a story to a popular weekly on the pledge that the 
editor himself would read it and act upon it. In- 
stead, he handed it to a female Reader and amanuen- 
sis, with directions to give him a written criticism, 
which he forwarded to the author as his answer. It 
was unfavorable, and was ornamented with five or 
six common words in the simplified spelling of 
Chaucer and A. Ward. Yet he insisted that he kept 
his word. 

When Humbert I. was king of Italy certain papers 
reported that his queen, having some literary am- 
bitior, had written a novel which she read to certain- 
female friends for their criticism. They praise»1 it 
profu«;rly ; lut to test the worth of their opinions she 
sent it, under a pen name, to a London publisher. 
Tn due time it was returned as " unavailable." But 
after a while the fact that she had written a novel 
leaked out. her women confidants probably being 
unable to keep a secret, and then applications to- 
publish poured in from many quarters, including the 
r.ondon firm that had rejected it. Not being hard' 
up for pin money, Her Majesty took her turn to de- 
cline the offers. 

It is also well and widely known that many 'amou«- 
books have been published with great profit, whtch^ 
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when first offered for publioition, were rejected. 
"• Uncle Tom's Cabin " was one : Carlyle's " Sartor 
Resartus " another ; Kinglake's " Eothcn " another, 
and the list miRht be jfreatly extended did space 
permit. 

"An Author," who says that he has been 
a writer for magazines for forty years, pre- 
dicted a revulsion against the sensational 
methods of' magazine publishing now in 
vogue. He wrote : — 

The worst of our present magazine literature is its 
exceedingly " jumpy " character. (I use an ex- 
pression employed by well known English writers.) 
I firmly belieye that if Sir Walter Scott or Washing- 
ton Irving wrote a story for any of the magazines of 
the present day it would be rejected after reading 
•the first page. The popular literature of the present 
day is spoiling the character of English literature, 
^nd unfortunately the sensational style of the worst 
American journalism is being introduced into Lon- 
don because it is supposed to pay. Now, expei-ience 
shows that it i.s not tlie magazine which pays but 
the advertibing. If the proprietor of a m&gazine is 
fortunate in the management of the advertising de- 
partment his periodical is a success, but not other- 
wise. 

I am no prophet, nor am I a prophet's son, but I 
feel sure that within a few years there will be a 
thoroTigh revulsion of feeling regarding our popular 
literature. We shall go back to old methods. Edu- 
cated people \\\\\ get sick, and tired of our present 
styje anr. system. At present everything is judged 
by the circulation. It is the circulation that wins the 
advertiser ; and it is the advertiser who controls the 
magazine, be he a seller of shirts, a maker of boots, 
or the inventor of a shaving soap. 

Frederick Dwight put the responsibility 
for commercialized literature on the public, 
not on the editors, and went on to say : " I 
am sure that editors reject many articles 
which appeal to them personally, and publish 
•others with a sigh. They have studied the 
psychology of the purchasing mob, and are 
obliged to subordinate their own trained 
tastes to its peculiarities." 

Edgar Matthew Keaton, of Brooklyn, also 
put the blame for the defects of modern 
magazines upon the readers. He wrote : — 
This is .in era of screaming type and little thought. 
-A story that requires the least mental effort is re- 
jected as too difficult for the general reader ; it doea 
not matter what the real merit of the story, it is re- 
turned if the editor perceives that mental effort will 
be required to digest it. To sell your wares you 
must interest your reader in the very first paragraph, 
and from then on rush forward breathlessly to your 
climav. No time for sidelights no time for philoso- 
phizing, no time even for description. \'ou must 
dive into your story with the first line, letting at- 
^ciosphere, description, and other essentials take care 



of themselves : and you must fill your story with 
conversational twaddle to keep up the interest for 
the general reader. 

Who among the readers of a ten-cent magazine 
would be patient and discerning enough to read 
Hawthorne's " The Great Carbuncle " or " Tlie Am- 
bidous Guest," or Hale's "The Man Without a 
Country," or Foe's "The Pit and the Pendulum," 
or Irving's " Rip Van Winkle," or, if they were 
read,^ would be stirred by their beauty, their artis- 
tic finish, their human interest and perfect English ? 
Not one in a thousand of such readers. 

A majority of the short stories of to-day arr not 
short stories at all, but condensed novels, with in- 
tricate plot and changes of atmosphere and scene, 
and gips of time and multiplicity of characters that 
have no place in a real short story. Oh, for a 
literary magazine with readers to appreciate the tech- 
nique of the short story, the beauties of unitv of 
time, place, and action, but, alas ! I am afraid its 
readers would consist only of the poor authorlings 
whose support would not pay the ink bill. 

Finally, with experience both as an editor 
and as a contributor, " W. R. Iter " wrote : — 

I remember on one occasion having turned down 
a poem which I thought of small moment. Later it 
appeared in tlie Sun, and I think every newspaper 
in the country republished the verse, except the one 
that declined it originally. In taste I m^y have 
beer correct, but I was off in my editorial judg- 
ment of what readers wanted to read.' Again, as an 
editor it was my custom to write a word or two 
with every manuscript returned. Just a little word 
of advice or cheer, as might be. Recently a lady in 
this town showed me a letter from myself to her 
which she had preserved for twenty years and still 
treasured. As a girl she had lived in the central 
West and felt the poetic blaze. I had sent her the 
letter with a verse returned, and she had not written 
any more. Who knows what other editors might have 
suffered* if I had sent only the usual rejectiou slip ? 

Do editors read manuscripts or leave them, to the 
staff Readers ? I cannot say what the rule is. I 
only know that some time ago I sent a poem to a 
magazine editor. One day I stopped to see him and 
made a few inquiries. He had the poem on his 
desk ready to send back to me. I asked him why. 
Tie said his Readers had marked it " N. G." I 
asked him to look it over. He did so then and 
there, and the r'esult was that he not only accepted 
it. but gave it two pages with elaborate illustrations, 
borders, etc. Another editor sent a story back to 
me with the comment that he liked it but his 
R'-aders did not. Net discouraged, 1 sent him 
another, and to this he responded that his Readers 
liked it ver>' much, but it did not strike him right 
Tlier 1 qu't. 

The discussion as a whole has certainly 
been interesting, and to some extent illumi- 
nating. Editors, as well as writers, may 
learn something from it. 

Boston, Mass. UigitlZ^ 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about t,ooo words. 
• ♦ • 

The discussion in the New York Sun 
about the capability of editors and their 
methods of dealing with manuscripts is both 
interesting and suggestive. The lesson of it 
all is that writers must devote all their en- 



ergie.«i to making their manuscripts as good: 
as possible. If they do that, and their work 
is really meritorious, it will find acceptance 
sooner or later, in spite of inexpert "pri- 
mary Readers" or editors seeking great 
names because they have commercial value. 
There is no question that our magazines 
nowadays, like our newspapers, are primarily 
commerical, rather than literary enterprises, 
but it is obvious that to be commercially 
successful they must furnish what their 
readers want. The reading public may be 
interested to read what a celebrity may have 
to say, but it also dearly loves a good, in- 
teresting story, and editors would be foolish 
if they did not do all in their power to se- 
cure good stories from whatever sources 
they may come. Again, editors naturally 
get into ruts, and they naturally favor 
authors- whose work has been received by 
the public with approval, but the new author,. 
if his story is striking enough, will always 
get a hearing. His proper course is to think 
mainly of his work, and see that he puts 
into it the very best that there is in him. 
Then, if he uses ordinary judgment and is 
properly persistent in offering his manuscript 
for sale, it is reasonably sure to be judged 
by editors at its real value. 
« * • 
It is not absolutely essential that the 
author who uses a typewriter should be a 
speed expert. Seldom, in fact, when he is 
engaged in serious work, do the golden 
thoughts come more rapidly than he can 
write them down. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
of course, has to do his literary work on 
two typewriters simultaneously, operating^ 
one with each hand, but most authors have 
not been condemned to such a tremendous 
output. As a rule, accuracy and carefulness 
in typewriting are of more importance to the 
author than mere speed. Still it is well to 
be able to operate the typewriter rapidly, in 
case of need, and there are magazine and 
newspaper writers whose copy must be fur- 
nished in a hurry. For such driven ones the 
suggestions made by an expert young lady 
who has written nearly 5,000 words in an 
hour in a typewriting contest in New York 
mav be practically helpful. "The best way 
to increase speed on the typewriter," she ^ 
says, "is by repetitioi^^iMtib]^^^='M'k^gt^ 
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piece of about 200 or 300 words and practice 
it over and over again, probably seventy- 
five or a hundred times, accurately. His- 
tory, speeeches, and newspaper editorials are 
very good to practice on. In fact, typewrit- 
ing all kinds of matter helps to acquire 
speed." Familiarity with the typewriter 
keyboard is, of course, a prime essential. 
The writer who wants to acquire speed 
should practice running the machine without 
looking at the keyboard. The typewriter ex- 
perts, in fact, generally perform their feats 
while blindfolded. To get complete 

familiarity with the keyboard of the machine 
there is perhaps no better way than by per- 
sistent daily practice with that disreputable 
sentence, " Pack my box with live dozen 
liquor jugs," which, immoral as it may seem 
to some, has the merit of containing all the 
letters of the alphabet. 
• * .1 
It is a good idea for a writer to have 
something about his writing that is different 
from that of everybody else, but it ought not 
to be his spelling and his punctuation. 

w. H. H. 
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Henry Dean Confesses ' Henry Dean at Prohibi- 
to Marder Done at I tion Convention on 
Prohibition Convention Staten Island Con- 
on Staten Island. — i fesses to Murder- 
Boston Globe Head- I Done, 
line. 



Radcliffe College opens Radcliffe College will 

its doors on Tntirsday, open its doors Thursday, 

September 27. — Boston September rj. 
Transcript. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Lorraine Catlin B rower, whose story, 
"The Mistake of Mrs. Seymour Loftis," was 
printed in the Broadway Magazine for Oc- 
tober, is Mrs. Jule Franklin Brower, of Chi- 
cago. She was born in Louisville, but has 
lived in Chicago for the last ten years, and 
recently she has been attending the English 
classes at the Chicago University. It is only 
within the last eighteen months that Mrs. 
Brower has been writing for publication, and 
during the last year she has been fortunate 
enough to have all the matter which she has 
sent out promptly accepted. She had a 
story, " Chanty," in the March number of 



the Monthly Story Magazine ( now the Blue 
Book ), which was preceded by " The Jonah 
of Jackson County," in the February number 
of the same magazine. She has^also had de- 
scriptive articles in the Four Track News 
( now the Travel Magazine ), and short fairy 
stories and poems in some of the children's 
papers. Mrs. Brower has traveled a great 
deal abroad, and her present story, now in 
preparation, deals with peasant life in Hol- 
land, a country in which she is specially in- 
terested by reason of her husband's Dutch 
•ancestry. 

Charles Poole Cleaves, author of the 
poem, " Autumn," in Harper's Magazine for 
October, is a Congregationalist clergyman, 
at present resident in Winthrop, Me. He is 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, and while in 
college edited the Bowdoin Quill, and was 
awarded three literary prizes. He has had 
poems published in Harper's, the Outlook, 
the Metropolitan, the Youth's Companion, 
the Congregationalist, the Christian En- 
deavor World, and minor publications. 
During the past year he has given some at- 
tention to short-story writing, and has had 
several stories published. Ifi 1904 a novel 
by Mr. Cleaves, entitled " A Case of Sar- 
dines," was pubhshed by the Pilgrim Press. 
It was a story of the Maine coast, and he is 
now putting the finishing touches on another 
story located in similar scenes. The poems 
of his which have awakened most response 
are " Rest Where Yau Are," published in 
the Congregationalist, and " Shut In," " The 
Nurse," and " A Morning Pledge," published 
in the Outlook. 

Flora Charlotte Finley, whose story, " The 
New Doctor," appeared in the American 
Magazine for September, is a native of Ann 
Arbor, where she now lives. Her mother, 
Mrs. Charlotte Doty Finley, has done much 
illustrating for the Youth's Companion and 
St. Nicholas, in connection with the poems 
and stories of her sister, the late Clara Doty 
Bates. Miss Finley has for some years writ- 
ten stories for children, but " The New Doc- 
tor" is her first story for" adult readers. 



Beatrice Hanscom, whose racing story, 
" Signs and Symbols," was published 
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Scribner's Magazine for September, has a 
summer home at Marquette. Mich. Her 
short stories and verses have appeared in 
Scribner's, *the Century, the Atlantic 
Monthly, 'the Metropolitan, Ainslee's, the 
Critic, the Bookman, and other magazines, 
and a volume of her verse, " Love, Laurels, 
and Laughter," has been published by the 
Frederick Stokes Company. " An Open-Air 
Hymn." a poem which came out in Scrib- 
ner's, has been set to music by the well- 
known Italian composer, G. Cottrau, and the 
composition was published in Rome last 
winter. Miss Hanscom's short novel, 
" Young Carrington's Career," which ap- 
peared in Ainslee's, brought a request for 
its dramatic rights within the ^rst month of 
its publication. 



Lefa -Field Hubbell, whose story, " The 
Capitulation of Cheston," was printed in the 
Red Rook for September, was born in 
Lafayette, Ind., thirty-two years ago. In 
1895 she was married in Las Vegas, N. M., 
to Henry Hubbell, son of Associate Justice 
Sidney A. Hubbell. of New Mexico. For 
the last five years Mrs. Hubbell has been 
living in the Philippine Islands, on her hus- 
band's hemp plantation, twelve miles from 
Mati, the nearest military post. For more 
than two years she 'has been among the 
savage Moros of South Mindanao, who had 
nevei seen a white woman before she came. 
She herself has not seen a white woman for 
more than two years. The Smart Set has 
published two of Mrs. Hubbell's short sto- 
ries, "Ad Astra per Aspera." and ** The 
' Chow * Coterie " ; Town Topics printed 
" Porque No ? " and the Red Book has 
printed two of her stories, and has two not 
yet published. She has just finished a novel- 
ette, a story of the Philippines, which she 
has called "The Exiles." 

Margaret Cooper McGififert, whose story, 
"A Tangled Web," was printed in the At- 
lantic for September, was born in Hudson, 
N. v.. grew up in sight of the Hudson river 
and the Catskill mountains, and is now living 
in Dulnth, Minn. Her first story. "The 
Fatal Sisters," was published in Scribner's in 
March, 1903. She has written stories and 
sketches for the Critic, the New York Even- 



ing Post, and the Atlantic Monthly. Her 
story, " A Writer of Words," in the June At- 
lantic, was an arrow drawn at a venture that 
*" hit " in unexpected places. Various origi- 
nals have been confidently asserted of the 
literary couple, who never existed except in 
Miss McGiflFert's imagination. 

George C. Hull, whose story, " The Wan- 
dering of Lou the Lucky," was printed in 
the Metropolitan for September, is a news- 
paper man living in Denver. Colo. He was 
born in Kolapur, India, in 1878, and has 
traveled and lived in the Orient at different 
times. He has had stories published in sev- 
eral of the minor magazines, and is now en- 
gaged on a series in the same field as " Lou 
the Lucky." 

Edgar Jepson, whose story, " The Re- 
surgent Mysteries," was printed in the Cen- 
tury for September, is an Englishman, and 
spent his hpyhood at the historical town of 
Kenilworth. He was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he met some of the 
Harvard traveling ' scholars, among ihem 
George Santayana and Bernard Bcrenson. 
After traveling about Europe, Mr. Jepson 
went to the West Indies, where he remained 
lor three years. Pfe then returned to Lon- 
don, and wrote " The Passion for Romance " 
and " The Sentimental Warrior.*' He is best 
known, however, for his stories about chil- 
dren, *'The Admirable Tinker" and "The 
lady Noggs, Peeress." McClure has just 
published another book dealing with the 
same subjects, called "Tinker Two." Mr. 
Jepson has written for most of the English 
magazines and weeklies, and has been a Sat- , 
urday Reviewer. 

Anna P. Paret, whose story, "Which 
Won ? " was printed in St. Nicholas for Sep- 
tember, is a New Yorker. For some years 
she studied in the New York art schools, 
and through articles illustrated by herself be- 
came known to the newspapers, and was 
offered a position on the New York Herald, 
where she got a journalistic training doing 
general news and Sunday department writ- 
ing for four years. She left the Herald • 
some years ago to become associate editor 
of Plarper's Bazar, a position which she now> 
holds. Miss Paret h^s^^e^ ^^iVW^^ 
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for children, most .of which have been pub- 
lished unsigned. Her story, " The Found- 
ing of the B. A./' in St. Nicholas for Feb- 
ruary, 1905, was written "around" a Wash- 
ington autograph letter which is a valued 
possession of her family. 



Francis Lloyd Stealey, the writer of "A 
Placard at Tender John's," in the Red Book 
for September, is a Kentuckian who went 
West when a boy in 1873 to the mountain 
country, where fie led a roving life as cow- 
boy and civil engineer. He early contributed 
mining-camp stories to Frank Leslie's Illus- 
trated Newspaper, and other publications, 
stories of Mexican life to Wide Awake, and 
stories of horses and hunting to the Youth's 
Companion, under the pen-name of " Frank 
Oakling." All that he has written has been 
of the West, except a story of Kentucky 
printed in Collier's Weekly in its short-story 
competition. Mr. Stealey writes only at in- 
tervals, havi|ig a stock-ranch in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, where, as he says, he 
^* hunts, and fishes, and loafs around." 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT; AUTHORS 



Braddon. — Miss Braddon, one of the best- 
known of the English novelists, who has 
nevertheless always kept her private life 
hidden from the world, has just celebrated 
her sixty-ninth birthday. We all know 
nowadays that she is Mrs. John Maxwell, 
that she dwells at Richmond, in Lichfield 
house of historic renown, and that one of 
her sons, W. B. Maxwell, is a novelist of 
distinction. Miss Braddon has lately con- 
sented to talk about herself for publication. 
Her first commission, when she was a mere 
girl, was to write a long story "combining 
the humor of Dickens with the plot con- 
struction of G. W. M. Reynolds." The book 
was called "Three Times Dead," and she 
received for it about $12.50. She gained for- 
tune and fame at a bound, however, when 
^' Lady Audley's Secret " was published in 
book form. — Newbury port Herald. 

Hartc— T had had some correspondence 
with Bret Harte while he lived in San Fran- 
cisco, but 1 did not meet him until he came 
to New York. He had by that time written 
lialf a dozen stories, including "The Luck 



of Roaring: Camp," and his fellow-country- 
men had decided that he was a greater 
genius than Dickens. His journey overland 
from San Francisco was a triumphal proces- 
sion — if the term may be applied to' a rail- 
way trip. Every day the newspapers re- 
ported his progress, and when he reached 
the East he was received with dinners and 
speeches, and treated as if he were the most 
distinguished guest that the United States 
had ever entertained. Soon after, with the 
curious fickleness of the American people, 
it was generally agreed that he had " written 
himself out," and that he could no longer 
write stories that were worth reading. 

He could not write after he had been in- 
formed by the press that " he was played 
out," and for a time it looked as if he were 
about to justify the charge. There were, 
however, some who still believed in him, and 
among these was Dana, the editor of the 
New York Sun.. He bought Harte's stories, 
and he procured for him the appointment of 
consul somewhere in Scotland. On this side 
of the Atlantic Harte found that the public 
still believed in him, and, cheered by this, he 
did, if anything, better literary work than 
he had ever done in his Californian days. 
?Iad it not been for Dana and the consulate, 
it is very possible that Harte's career as an 
author would virtually have ended within 
the year after he came to New York. 
Without any reason, except, perhaps, the 
feeling that an excess of praise had been 
lavished on him, the New York press, with 
the exception of the Sun, treated him with 
sheer brutality. The man's genius was too 
fine and delicate to meet unscathed the cruel 
treatment that was given to him. Charles 
Dana, the nvin who made the New York 
Sun a power, and came to be recognized as 
one of the foremost of American newspaper 
editors, was a firm believer in the theory that 
a newspaper can exercise no influence ex- 
cept by iteration. — W. L. Alden's "Some 
Authors I Have Known," in M. A. P. 

Hobbes.— Though Mrs. Craigie did not 
write all her books with the direct aposto- 
late of the "Science of Life," she never 
wrote one which did not incidentally do good 
to somebody. Of all of them she has writ- 
ten, she said : " Theyg#ef i t^k^dle^-Vi^^ 
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conscience." And in talk she said often 
what one friend has put into these words : 
" I should never let a book go out of my 
hands with the feeling that it was likely to 
do any one harm or in any way lower his 
standard of life. At the same time, one 
must not be afraid to draw a bad or corrupt 
character, or run away from the philosophy 
he teaches. In fact, you cannot write a 
story of liTe with a set of copybook maxims 
before you, for many copybook maxims are 
falsified in real life ; and, if you attempt to 
preach a sermon, you will not be read at 
all.*' — London Tablet. 

«Stowe« — I feel disposed to correct some 
misapprehensions concerning Mrs. Stowe's 
early works and her Boston publishers. 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin " was never rejected. 
As book material it was offered first and 
only to Messrs. Jewett & Co., after running 
in weekly instalments in the National Era 
with immense vogue. It was " Dred," the 
famous author's second book, that went to 
a publisher of second choice, for a peculiar 
reason about to be given, and the transfer 
was vice versa as between the publishers in- 
terested. 

It took years for American book pub- 
lishers to convince themselves that serial- 
izing may be an excellent way of advertising. 
The house of Jewett deliberated on the ques- 
tion of commercial availability in a volume 
from copy that had been widely circulated 
for months. Everybody had read " Uncle 
Tom " ; what was the prospect of creating 
a new demand for the familiar tale ? A 
proposition was made to publish the book 
for the author, by which, of course, she 
would receive the profits and the publishei 
the usual commission only : but Mrs. Stowe 
would not hear of it, and carried her point 
with the young publisher, who proceeded to 
risk handling the rebirth, with what success 
the world knows. Sales were rapid and phe- 
nomenal. When he could count $25,000 net 
something happened. Mrs. Stowe applied 
for annulment of their contract and recourse 
to that he had preferred and she had so 
vigorously opposed. It was now his turn to 
refuse, and no less was it her pleasure to 
urge. Like the woman of Scripture, by her 
continual coming she wearied him. Some- 



times their interviews were attended by the 
lady's reverend husband, Calvin E. Stowe^ 
to strengthen her side. Nothing was accom- 
plished; however, beyond bringing the pub- 
lisher to decide that dealing with a person: 
utterly unbusinesslike would best be discon- 
tinued. Therefore the manuscript of 
" Dred " submitted to these publishers was 
forthwith declined ; and being necessarily 
withdrawn, fouad acceptance with Messrs. 
Phillips & Sampson. 

This account literally wis given me by 
John P. Jewett himself — the autumn of 1855^ 
I think — in his office on Washington street, 
near School street. Shortly after I met once 
for all the happy author of the seething anti- 
slavery story at the publishing house in Win- 
ter street, north side, to whom I was intro- 
duced by her new publisher, the head of 
another deservedly popular though all too 
short-lived firm. — '* L. S. G.," in Boston 
Transcript. 

Warner* — Anne Warner ( French ), the 
creator of Susan Clegg, began writing in 
190T. She says : " I believe that I made 
twenty-five dollars in 1902 — out of litera- 
ture. In 1003 I wrote forty- four stories and 
a book. After the book was as good as ac- 
cepted and ' Susan Clegg * was launched in- 
the Century, and I had a good income com- 
ing my way, I went Fast and saw live editors 
and publishers for the first time. 

"It was quite soon enough, too. Pub- 
lishers and editors really cannot do any- 
thing for you untjl you have succeeded. The 
first fight must be made alone. If it is 
worth anything to win, no one can do it for 
you. I do wish every young aspirant could 
know that. There is a prevalent idea that 
any one who has his or her own stories ac- 
cepted can do the trick for others. But he 
or she cannot. I know a clever man who is 
so interested in his wife's success that he re- 
writes her stories for her, but he cannot 
make her successful. If it is n't in you your- ' 
■ self, no one can put it there. Just begin to- 
send and keep on sending, and after a while 
vou will wear through the * Readers ' into- 
the editor. It is only a question of time and 
merit. 

"Let mc «^cc. In igo2 I wrote twenty- 
three stories and made twenty-five dollars^T^ 
Digitized by vjiv>^^^V IV^ 
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in i«)03 I wrote forty-fonr stories and a 
book ; in 1904 I wrote seventy-six stories 
and a book ; in 1905 I wrote forty stories, 
and several of them were novelettes and 
Teallv half books. So far this year I have 
written sixty-six stories. 

" What kind of reading do the publishers 
like the best ? I really don't know. It 
does n *t do to know, even if I did know. 
Publishers reflect the public, and yet they 
confess themselves that they don't know a 
thing about the public. Books are like men 
— chance favors some, some win on their 
merits, and some play in hard luck from 
start to finish. T think in our country that 
literature is rather chaotic, like everything 
else. In 100 years, when we have a civil ser- 
vice and a forestry guard, we shall have had 
a literature, and we shall know all about it. 

" No one can write a book without be- 
coming changed through its agency. The 
law of give and take makes a writer absorb 
an equal measure to his creation. It is a 
wonderful experience to handle live people, 
even if they only live a life of pages, and 
to be their providence for the time being. 
You cannot feed little hungry children in a 
story without wider and better intentions in 
real life,, and as you act yourself so you may 
lead countless others to act." 

VilHs.— But in other ways, Willis claims 
consideration. He is one of the very first 
American writers, if not the very first, who 
made a living by his pen, and not merely a 
living, but a very good one. He ought to 
be a sort of patron saint for those, who write 
for magazines. Such writing was not re- 
munerative before Willis, by his cleverness, 
compelled the publishers to send him liberal 
checks. The North American Review, when 
founded, paid its most eminent contributors 
at the rate of two dollars a page of about a 
thousand words. Willis, even when a boy 
at Yale, got more than that. Later, when 
he received fifty dollars for four small 
printed pai^cs of contributed matter, he made 
a new ** record " among his brethren of the 
periodical press. It stems small enough in 
these days, but it was astonishing then. 
When Robert Bonner, of the old New York 
Ledger, sent Willis $100 for a short poem, 
there was more stir made than when, years 
afterward, St. Nicholas was said to have 



sent Tennyson $1,000 for a shorter one. In 
fact, Willis Hved well all his life, with no 
source of 'supply save his ink bottle and his 
pen. When he first went abroad, in 1831, it 
was with only $500 as his sole fortune, and 
a promise of ten dollars for every letter that 
he should write for the New York Mirror — 
not more, however, than one each week. In 
Europe Willis lived with nobles and gentle- 
men, dined at ease with kings, consorted 
with the greatest in whatever land he visited, 
paid his way, married, returned home, pur- 
chased an estate, received what was then the 
handsome revenue of $7,500 annually, enter- 
tained lavishly, went everywhere — and all 
by the magic of his pen, in a country which 
had but half awakened to an appreciation of 
literature, and which was hungry only after 
newspapers. — Harry Thurston Peck, in the 
Bookman. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



MiscuUnc Pseudonyms for Women Writers. — 

Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie, who died 
recently in London, was known to the Eng- 
lish reading world by her pen-nalne of John 
Oliver flobhes. For fifteen years she had 
been putting forth novels and interesting a 
wide clientele, many of whom never sus- 
pected that she was not a man. In assuming 
for the purposes of authorship a name which 
deceived the world not only as to her iden- 
tity, but also as to her sex, Mrs. Craigie was 
one of many. Madame Dudevant attainea 
fame as Georges Sand, and Marian Evans as 
George F.liot. Charlotte Bronte chose to be 
known as Currer Bell, and her sisters, Anne 
and Emily, as Acton and Ellis Bell — all 
names that carried the appearance of mas- 
culinity. More recently Mrs. Arthur Stan- 
nard won a reputation in authorship as John 
Strange Winter, while Olive Schreiner, now 
Mrs. Cronwright. published her " Story of 
an African Farm " under the pseudonym of 
Ralph Iron, and Miss Mary Noailles Mur- 
frcc masqueraded as Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Why did these women seek to befool 
the world into the belief that they were 
men ? 

The probabilitv as to the pioneers in the 
practice i«; that thev feared a woman avow-^ 
ine her sex would not^M«^^-3Hi^^^Ji«^ 
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ing, and that they took men's names in the 
belief that the harmless deception would help 
the sale of their books. But however fillly 
-such timorous dissembling was justified in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
there has. surely been no reason for it dur- 
ing the past fifty years. Women writers 
liave long enjoyed equal chances with men, 
the vogue of their work depending upon the 
public's judgment of the merit of the 
books — upon their capacity to instruct or 
entertain. Edith Wharton's "House of 
Mirth" could not have been more widely 
read or more earnestly discussed if it had 
been introduced to the public as the work of 
a man. Even when women write upon topics 
usually assigned to the field of masculine in- 
terest, they are accorded a hearing as freely 
as men. Note Ida larbell's acceptance by 
the public, though her theme was the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

A few months ago readers of contempo- 
raneous literature were startled with the in- 
formation that Fiona McLeod, whose poems 
and other writings had attained wide popu- 
larity, was , not the real name of a young 
lady, but the pseudonym of a man. Years 
ago P. B. Shillaber kept Americans laugh- 
ing as Mrs. Partington. 

The tide has turned. By sheer intercsi- 
ingness and capacity woman has risen 
steadily in acceptance as a writer. The day 
when a spirit of commercialism led women 
to take masculine names is past. This is in- 
dubitably the era of woman in literature, 
when a man of literary reputation in his own 
proper person publishes under a name in- 
tended to make the public suppose his writ- 
ings to be those of a member of the gentler 
sex. — Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 

The Author's Meaning. — There are sev- 
eral anecdotes which bear out the theory 
that a competent and reverent commentator 
may sometimes expound a work of genius 
more effectively than its writer himself 
could do, especially such works as tend to 
the allegorical. When the famous mystic 
Bohme was on his deathbed, it is related 
that some of his followers came to him with 
the request that he would explain a certain 
more than usually cryptic passage in his 
writings. He puzzled over it to no purpose. 
"My dear children," he said as he laid the 



book feebly aside, "when I wrote this I 
understood its meaning, and no doubt the 
omniscient God did. He may still remem- 
ber it, but I have forgotten." A very similar 
story is told of other authors — perhaps 
with as much truth. KlopstocK, the German 
poet, whom his admirers rashly compared to 
Milton, was once questioned at Gottingen as 
to the exact meaning of one of his stanzas. 
He read it over once or twice, and then de- 
livered this judgment : " I cannot remem- 
ber what I meant when I wrote it, but I do 
remember that it was one of the finest 
things I ever wrote, and you cannot do 
better than devote your lives to the dis- 
covery of its meaning." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Ametlcin Poetry Not in the Day^s Work.— 
American poetry is occasional, not profes- 
sional ; something aside from the day's 
work, instead of being rhe day's work. 

Browning wrote a poem a day for a stated 
period, applying his every working hour to 
ihe task undertaken. Browning is an ex- 
ample f)f a professional poet We cannot 
boast of such an example. ^ 

John Burroughs boasts only of one poem, 
called " Waiting." Hawthorne and Webster 
wrote • two or three poems. Cooper wrote 
three. 

Bryant had a dav's work to do in a news- 
paper office, as did Eugene Field, while 
Emerson had lectures to deliver. Sidney 
Lanier was a fiiite player in a Baltimore or- 
chestra. 

Joaquin Miller is writing poems while he 
plows — like Burns. — New York Herald. 

Authorship as a Business* —A valued corre- 
spondent writes to ask, apropos of the 
phrase " Authorship as a business," where 
we think authorship as a thing of inspiration 
ends and authorship as a business begins. 
The dividing line for a man of real talent 
probably starts from that point at which he 
becomes less conscious of his work as a joy 
than as a stock in trade. Goldsmith, in his 
garret, sitting down in company with his 
goosequill, thought, no doubt, of a much- 
rtceded dinner or of a sum on account for 
Mr. Filby, the tailor ; but who shall say that, 
as the immortal Dr. Primrose came smiling 
into his pages, there was any glimmer of the ^^ 
guinea about that lovable figure ? If thos^ 
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matters which Petrarch once mentioned as 
desirable for a writer — "a modest fortune 
equally far either from poverty or wealth, 
solitude, leisure, liberty" — are not attain- 
able, the man of genius writes all the same 
and takes his chances of getting them. But 
the business side of authorship need hardly 
be considered with reference to the man of 
genius. It is the facile writer, with not an 
atom of genius about him, who makes 
authorship pay as he might onions or calico, 
if, in the same spirit, he engaged in the pur- 
veying of those commodities. — New York 
Tribune. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Toe Art of Swimming. By Richard F. Nelli^an. 
Second edition. 70 pp. Cloth. Boston : Amencan 
Gymnasia Company. 1906. 

Every boy and girl should be taught how 
to swim, and every man and woman should 
practice the art» not only because in time of 
danger it may be the means of saving life, 
but because swimming is most healthful and 
salutary exercise. Mr. Nelligan who is a 
recognized expert both as a swimmer and 
as an instructor in the art of swimming, has 
done good work in the preparation of this 
little book. So far as a book can, it teaches 
all the various strokes used in the water, and 
gives many suggestions which experienced 
swimmers, as well as beginners, will find 
useful. The directions given in the text are 
made clearer by excellent illustrations. 

One Hundred and One Mexican Dishf.s. Com- 
piled by May E. Southworth. 86 pp. Stiff oaper. 
San Francisco and New York : Paul Elder & Co. 
1906. 

Cooks and housekeepers will welcome this 
attractive brochure, with its appetizing re- 
cipes, under Spanish names, set forth in clear 
and lucid English. Peppers, rice, onions, 
olive oil, cloves of garlic, grated cheese, 
savory, lemon juiee, shredded parsley, and 
paprika give the recipes themselves a de- 
lightful flavor, and no man can read them 
over without feeling in imagination a grate- 
ful titillation of the palate. Mexican dishes 
are highly seasoned, but properly prepared 
they are delicious, and this book, duly 
studied and precisely followed, will enable 
any woman to give her husband — present or 
in future — some of the most fascinating 
comforts of the club. 

The Altoceihre New Cynic's Calendar of Re- 
vised Wisdom for 1907. By Ethel Watts- Murafcrd 
Grant, Oliver Herford. and Addison Mirncr. 
Cloth. San Francisco and New York : Paul Elder 
& Co. X906. 

" On with the dance, let joy be unrefined," 
is one of the modified proverbs of this odd 



little Bohemian calendar. Some of its own 
wit certainly lacks refinement, but it is un- 
deniably bright, and the unique makeup of 
the book, which is printed in red and black 
and bound in an effective red-and-white 
check gingham cover, will attract many 
Christmas buyers. 

The Incubator Baby. By Ellis Parker Butler, in 
pp. Cloih, 75 cents. New York : Funk & Wag- 
iialls Company. 1906. 

Mr. Butler had a happy thought when he ' 
hit upon the idea of showing how the world 
looks to a wee bit of humanity that is being 
reared by the incubator process, and he has 
worked it out most happily. His bright 
sketch of the first two years of the baby's 
life, and his gently satirical treatment of the 
scientific mother, even bachelors will find 
entertaining, while parents will find the little 
book full of human nature, and both amus- 
ing and attractive. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
RcsTi/ALE. By Julia Eliza Shetland. Illustrated. 280 

pp. (loth, $1.50. New York : Burre Publishing 

Company. igo6. 
A Million xire's Revenge. By Olive Harper. 188 

pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York : J. S. Ogilvic 

Company. 1Q06. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 



[For the convenience of readers The Writer will 
send a copy of any % magazine mentioned in the fol* 
lowinfiT reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount, 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
thret cents postage added. Unless a price is given, th« 
periodical must be ordered 'rom the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Aet of Fiction. Henry M. Alden. Editor's 
Study, Harper's Magazine ( 38 c. ) for October. 

UusKiN AND Girlhood. L. Allen Harker. Scrib- 
ntr's ( 28 c. ) 'or November. 

The Critic, llie Lounger, Putnam's Monthly 
( 28 c. ) for October. 

Stoddari/s Last Poem. With portraits. Edmund 
Clarence Stednian. Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c. ) for Oc- 
tober. 

The Old Putnam's. Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c. ) for 
October. 

Sordid Detail in Fiction. Editor's Clearing 
House, Putnam's Monthly ( a8 c. ) for October. 

The Ethics op Reviewing. Arthur C. Benson. 
Putnam's Monthly C 28 c. ) for October. 

Lakcadto Hearn. George M. Gould. Putnam's 
Monthly ( 28 c. ) for October. 

A Key to Ibsen. Jennette Lee. Putnam's Monthly 
( 28 c. ) for November. 

The Reading Habit in the United States. Gus- 
tave Michaud. Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c. ) for Novera- 
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Lafcadio Hearn — II. With portraits. George 
M. Gould. Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c. ) for November, 

I'OfcTRY, Past, Present, and Future, in Current 
Magazine Literature. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews ( 26 c. ) for October. 

Our Daily Speech. William Dean Howells. 
Harper's iSnsar ( 18 c. ) for October. 

Davenport and His Farm. Illustrated. Robert 
Hobart Davis. Woman's Home Companion (13 c. ) for 
November. 

" CoPVRicnT IN Titles." " Rita." Author ( Lou- 
don ') (18 c. ) fnr October. 

The Question of Titles Raised Again. " E. 
A. A." Author ( London ) ( 18 c. ) for October. 

John Oliver Hobbrs. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Author 
.( London ^ ( 18 c. ) for October. 

Gofthe's Orientalism. A. Yusuf-Ali. Reprinted 
from the Contemporary Kez'iew in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) 
for October. 

Alphokse Daudet : A Sketch. With frontispiece 
portrait. Eclectic (28 c. ) or November. 

Henrik I&sen. With frontispiece portrait. Uni- 
versity Digest (53 c. ) for September. 

Leo Tolstoy. With frontispiece portrait. Univer- 
sity Digest (53 c. ) for October. 

.V Royal Ro\d to Perfect Memory. William 
Geor.are Jordan. Delineator ( 18 c. ) for October. 

Lovers of Poetry. Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
■ Good Housekeeping (18 c. ) for October. 

Mr. Dooley on the Power or the Press. F. P. 
IHmne. American Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 

How Many Young Writers Have Succeeded. 
A. S. Munroe. Spare Momeitts ( ^ c. ) for October. 

ti. R. Spencer : A Cartoonist of Progressive 
Democracy and Aggressive Honesty. With portrait. 
Arena (28 c. ) for October. 

Chinfse Dooks Before the Invention op Paper. 
Edouard Charannes. Open Court ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Thf Health of Authors. Austin Bierbower. 
Health-Culture (13 c. ) for October. 

joF. Mitchell Chapple (Editor of the Nationrl 
MagiJ-^ine ). With portrait. To-Morrow (13 c. ) for 
October. 

Chapters from My Autobiography. I., II., III., 
IV. Mark Twain. North American Rcvie^v ( 28 c. 
each ^ for September 7 and 21, October 5 and 19. 

Wn.TiAM Randolph Hearst. Arthur Brisbane. 
North American Review ( 28 c. ) for September 21. 

Mrs. Dfland's '* Helena Ritchie." Louise Col- 
hei Willcox. North American Revietv ( a* c. ) for Sep- 
tember ^i. 

Mrs. Delano's Art and Mrs. Willcox's Criti- 
ciSM.«i. Editor's Diary, North American Review 
(28 c. ) ior September 21. 

The Art of Fiona Macleod. Lawrence GJlman. 
North American RcMcvj ( 28 c. ) for October 5. 

Of Editors and Their Critics. Editor*s Diary, 
North Aruricau Rrview (28 c. ) or October 5. 

Some Recent Essays. Louise Collier Willcox. 
North American Rei>ic-v ( 28 c. ) for October 19. 

Shall We Have Common Sense Even in Spell- 
XNO ? Rupert Hughes. Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) for 
September 15. 

Poktry and the Schoolboy. Henry Greenleaf 
Pearson. Harper's Weekly ( 13 c. ) for September 22. 



Hearst and Hearstism. Illustrated. Frederick 
Palmer. Collier's ( 13 c. each ) for September 32 and 
29, October 6 and 13. 

L.11BRARV Teaching vs. Teaching Literature. 
Nation ( 13 c. ) for September 13. 

LlTER.VTURE AND THE DoCTOR*S DeGRBB. Irving 

Babbitt. Nation (13 c. ) for September 20. 

Author and Artist. Arthur Lumley. New York 
Times Saturday Review for October 27. 

The Physician in Fiction. New York Medical 
Journal (18 c. ) for October 16. 

" La M£dkcine " and " Le M£decin " IK 
MoLifiRE. W. B. Konkle, M. D. New York Medical 
Journal C 18 c. ) for October 20. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



George W. Cable is to be married Novem- 
ber 24 to Miss F.va C. Stevenson^ of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich will be seventy 
years old November 11. 

Henry Mills Alden, for thirty-seven years 
editor of Harper's Magazine, will be seventy 
years old November 10, and to observe the 
occasion Colonel Harvey will give a big din- 
ner party in the historic printing house on 
Franklin square. 

Bliss Perry, who has been spending the 
summer in Belgium, is now in Italy, and will 
not return to this country until January, 
when he will take up his work as professor 
of English literature at Harvard University 
and resume his editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Miriam Michelson, author of the San 
Francisco newspaper story, ** Anthony Over- 
man." has been invited to deliver a course 
of lectures on journalism at the University 
of Missouri. She has been a journalist in 
San Francisco and Philadelphia for several 
years. 

Mrs. Helen Choate Princfc, after many 
years' residence in France, is now building a 
home on the island of Noirmoutiers, in la 
Vendee. Mrs. Prince is a granddaughter of 
Rufus Choate. 

" FJlis Meredith," a Denver woman writer, 
has been asked for her portrait to place in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, as a rep- 
resentative of Western writers, it having 
been decided to devote a section of the li- 
brary t*^) literary productions of women. 
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Rudyard Kipling is preparing to go to his 
winter home near Cape Town, Africa. 

An authorized Hfe of Mark Twain is being 
written by Albert Bigelow Paine. 

Chapters from Mark Twain's autobiog- 
raphy are forming a prominent feature of 
the North American Review, which is now 
published fortnightly. 

Darwin had no respect for books, and 
would cut a big volume in two for conven- 
ience in handling, or he would tear out the 
leaves he required for reference. 

Mrs. Kate Perugini, the daughter of 
Charles Dickens, has written a book about 
her father .and his work, entitled "The 
Comedy of Charles Dickens." 

Houghton, Mifi^in, & Co. have published 
a life of Charles Godfrey Leland ( " Hans 
Breitmann " ), written by his niece, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

Bliss Perry's "Walt Whitman*" has been 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The American Humane Education Society 
of Boston offers a prize of $i,ooo for the best 
and most interesting play based upon the 
book, " Black Beauty," which shall be pro- 
nounced by three or more theatrical critics 
•of the Boston daily newspapers to be de- 
serving, on account of its humane teachings 
and otherwise of a wide theatrical presenta- 
tion. Manuscripts offered in competition 
for this prize must be submitted by March i, 
1907. They must all be typewritten, and 
each signed by a fictitious name and accom- 
panied by a sealed lejtter giving the actual 
name and post-office address of the writer. 
The winner of the prize, if he prefers, may 
decline the $1,000 and hold as his own prop- 
erty the play. 

A prize of $1,500,000 will be awarded at St. 
Petersburg December i, 1925, to the writer 
of the best history of Alexander I. of Russia. 
Araktcheief, founder of the military colonies 
of Novgorod, left a fortune of 50,000 gold 
rubles ( $25,750 ) to provide for this unique 
prize. The prize-giving day will be the cen- 
tenary of the Czar .Alexander's death, by 
which time the money will, it is estimated, 
have increased to $2,000,000. One-fourth of 
this amount wifl be used to defray the cost 
■of publishing the work which wins the prize. 



Duffield & Co. announce a biography of 
Moliere, by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, with an 
introduction by Professor T. F. Crane, of 
Cornell University, and pictures by the 
French illustrator, "Job." 

Dr. Siguard Ibsen, state minister of Nor- 
way, and son of the deceased poet, asks that 
all letters and other documents from his 
father be sent to him for the purpose of 
making copies of them. The originals will 
be returned to the owners. 

Eugene L. Didier will soon publish a book 
with* the title, "ThePoe Cult, and Other Poe 
Papers." 

Joel Chandler Harris is to be the editor 
of Uncle Remus's Magazine, soon to be 
started in Atlanta. The project has a back- 
ing of $200,000, and a four-story building is 
being erected for the magazine, which, it is 
said, will be national, not sectional, in scope, 
and will rank immediately with the leading 
literary monthlies of the country. The first 
number will appear next March. 

A!r. Munsey has started still another new 
magazine, called Women, which increases 
the total number of his monthly publications 
to six. The oldest of the six is the Argosy, 
which is now nearly twenty-four years old. 
The others are Munsey's, the All-Story 
Mag.izine, the Scrap Book, and the Railroad 
Man's Magazine. Women is different from 
the conventional woman's magazine, being 
chiefly made up of fiction. 

The Times Magazine is a new illustrated 
monthly to be published in New York. The 
first number will be th^t for December. 

The Tnter-Nation is a journal of economic 
affairs, published monthly in Boston, under 
the editorship of Frederick J. Whiting. Its 
aim is to discuss vital questions in finance 
and industry, based on the ground principles 
of political economy. Freedom from nar- 
rowness, carefulness in judgment, and prac- 
ticalness in treatment are the characteristics 
aimed at in its articles. 

The Woman Beautiful is a new monthly 
art magazine, devoted to reproductions of 
exclusive portrait paintings and photographs 
of beautiful women. Tt is edited by Foster 
Benger, and published by the Franklin Cor- 
poration. 290 Franklin street, Boston. ^1^ 
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The Pictorial Publishing Company of 
Montreal has beg^n the publication of a new 
monthly mag^azine called the Canadian Pic- 
torial. 

The Dial Publishing Company ( Chicago ) 
is issuing monthly a publication entitled 
What's in the Magazines, which indexes the 
leading periodicals. 

New York is to have a new magazine 
called Yachting, devoted exclusively to 
boats, sail, steam, motor. It will be the size 
and shape of the Garden Magazine, and will 
be edited by Lawrence Perry. 

Dress is the name of a new monthly de- 
voted to fashions and published by the Mc- 
Cready-Beals Company in New York. 

The Illustrated Sunday Magazine is a new 
syndicate sheet which many Sunday news- 
papers are using. 

A new Canadian magazine, the Last West, 
containing much of interest to Americans, is 
published by the owners of the Farmer's 
Advocate at Winnipeg. It is edited by Her- 
bert Vanderhoof. 

Ridgway's is the name of the new weekly 
issued by the publishers of Everybody's 
Magazine. Special editions will be printed 
in each of fourteen cities, but the head- 
quarters will be in Union square. New York. 

Tom Watson has left Watson's Magazine, 
which has come into the control of the Town 
Topics Publishing Company through judg- 
ment by default for $60,936.04 for money ad- 
vanced between August i, iQOSi and Septem- 
ber 22, T906. Colonel Mann, of Town 
Topics, admits that Mr. Watson's salary was 
not paid according to contract, but says that 
Mr. Watson's course has been unsatisfac- 
tory. He adds : " We are obliged to re- 
organize the company and go along without 
him. He may think it will be like * Hamlet * 
with the Prince of Denmark left out, but 
there are persons who can see a pretty good 
play in ' Hamlet ' after the Prince is elimi- 
nated." Mr. Watson is now planning to 
begin as soon as possible the publication of 
Watson's Monthly Jeffersonian, either in At- 
lanta or in Nashville. 

The Chautauquan is now issued in small 
magazine size, pleasant to the eyes and easy 
to handle. 



Charles S. Aiken has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Sunset Magazine to assume a 
position with Ridgway's, and will probably 
be succeeded by Mrs. Edward Emerson, the 
wife of Colonel Edward Emerson, the Rough 
Rider and war correspondent. 

Ralph Tilton has resigned his position as 
editor of the Delineator. 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, of Portland, 
Me., has been appointed editor-in-chief of the 
Union Signal, the national W. C. T. U. 
organ. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale is now one of 
the editors of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and his first talk appears in the No- 
vember number. 

Country Life in America adds a " Home- 
builders' Supplement" with the November 
number. In connection with the Supple- 
ment, two prize contests and two general 
offers to contributors are announced. 

The temporary address of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, which is recovering from 
the effects of the earthquake, is 25 Brown 
avenue, San Jose, Calif. 

The American Household ( New York ) is 
now a five-cent magazine. 

The Blue Book is the new name of the 
Monthly Story Magazine. 

The Illustrated Outdoor News has ceased 
to be a weekly, and will hereafter appear 
monthly. 

Farm, Field, and Fireside, of Chicago, 
which recently absorbed Farm Folks, of 
Kansas City, will be known hereafter as the 
National Monthly Farm Press. 

The Mershon Company, of New York, has 
sold it^ publishing business to the Chatter- 
ton-Peck Company, 156 Fifth avenue. 

The editor of Short Stories wants origi- 
nal stories containing fewer than 10,000 
words, as well as translations of good stories 
from any foreign language. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald was killed recently 
in the Central station in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frederick Diodati Thompson died in New 
York October 12, aged fifty-six. 

Henry Altemus died in Philadelphia Oc- 
tober 19, aged seventy- three. 
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WRITING STORIES FOR GIRLS. 



We have been assured that " one man's 
meat is another man's poison." For 
" meat " substitute book, and the statement 
can read : one girl's book is another girl's 
poison, for there are girls and girls. The 
book which one girl will accept with avidity 
and read eagerly, deriving not only intense 
pleasure from it, but a good bit of uncon- 
scious profit, as well, will be tossed con- 
temptuously aside by another with the 
words : " Gracious, what a stupid old thing 
the writer of this book must be! It's as 
slow as cold molasses." It all depends upon 
what that girl's mother taught her to find in 
a book besides letters and printer's ink. 

So who is to lay down the law for story 
writing for girls ? That law would have to 
possess marvelous powers, and, like a 
chameleon, be able to adapt itself instantly 
to all conditions. 



Still, there certainly are a few essentials, 
so it seems to me, which must never be 
overlooked if one hopes for even modest 
success as a writer for our American girls. 
I use the term American advisedly, for 
there are no others just like them — thanks 
to our blessed Yankee Land I I've often 
been asked to describe the typical American 
girl. My heart, I might as well try to de- 
scribe a will-o'-the-wisp ! She isn't z, type ; 
she's just an American girl, and brimful of 
the best every other nation had to contribute 
toward her make-up. Of course she is 
bright, quick-witted, self-reliant, independ- 
ent, sunshiny, and, as a nile, pretty capable. 
That rests largely with her mother, and 
what degree of common sense that mother 
happened to possess. She has had material 
to turn out a treasure, or a shallow-pate, as 
she saw her opportunities. 

Consequently, a girl possessing these 
qualities is going to look for something a 
good bit like them in the .girls she finds be- 
tween the covers of a book. At least, the 
normal girl will. There are, of course, ab- 
normal girls from whom all spontaneity, all 
genuineness, all power to be what the good 
Lord intended them to be, — the happiest, 
frankest, most untranimeled, dearest things 
in the world, — has been banished by a most 
careful course of artificialities, which has 
been their mental and moral diet from the 
moment they entered the world. But we 
won't call these little forlornities girls ; we'll 
call them distorted reflections, in com- 
parison to which the grotesque figures re- 
flected in a convex mirror are delightful to 
behold. Such girls turn to the latest prob- 
lem novel, or any sensational rubbish which 
will stimulate their abnormal appetites. It 
is only a reaching out after they don't know 
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whatj and no wise njother was at hand to 
tell them, long before there was any desire 
.to learn something of the world through the 
wrong end of the opera glass. To such a 
girl as this the wholesome, merry, clean, 
natural story written for girls of her age 
would prove flatter than the flattest pancake. 
When one's mouth has been burned with 
red pepper one has little taste for plain 
food. 

What a blessing it is, however, that the 
normal girl predominates, and authors can 
keep her in mind while writing for her. 

And in mind she must be kept if that 
author would come into the close touch with 
her which insures success. Yes, she must 
be kept in mind, and more than in mind : 
the story-writer must come in close personal 
touch with her. Must be with her daily, 
hourly, — minutely \ She must re-live in this 
girl her own girlhood. Must be able to take 
her point of view ; see life as she sees it ; 
live it as she lives it ; enter heart and soul 
into all her daily experiences, her fun, her 
frolics, her joys, her trials ( very real be- 
tween ten and twenty, believe me ), her out- 
goings and her in-comings. In short, she 
must kno7v her girl, first, last, and always, 
and the world in which she lives, — not 
know her superficially as, alas I some 
mothers, and far too many instructors, know 
the girls who would round out and make 
exquisitely perfect their mature lives if they 
would only permit them to do so, but know 
her as girls knozv each other, with, however, 
the knowledge of maturer experiences which 
should give her a deeper understanding of 
the " Why-for ? " of impulses which the girl 
herself is incapable of analyzing simply be- 
cause she has not lived long enough to have 
had experiences. Ah, it should make us 
older women wondrous kind ! How much 
they give us, our dear girls, in their magical 
power to strike off the years and carry us 
back into our own girlhood, with its high 
lights. We are under deep obligation to 
them. 

In this way must an author know her 
girls. She must go among them, see them 
in their daily life, their schools, in their little 
girl frolics and fun, and their big girl pleas- 
ures and good times. She must not stand 



an(J look on as ah observer, lest she suddenly 
discover that she has been transformed into 
that most odious of all things, a wet-blanket. 
But she must set her wits to work, and 
mighty quick, too, if she ^ would not be 
stamped a sham — to contribute in some 
way to the pleasure or profit of the occasion. 
She need not sacrifice one particle of her 
mature **' dignity " in order thus to enter into 
her girls* lives, for* sincerity can never be 
compromised. And never is sincerity more 
promptly recognized and — yes — adored 
than it is by a child or a young girl. And 
they are proportionally merciless upon sham. 

Merciful powers, if some of* the mothers 
and teachers could know the confidences 
which have been breathed into my ears, lay- 
ing bare their little shams, foibles, and 
weaknesses, they would topple over like ten- 
pins from sheer chagrin. 

Yet who is to blame ? Not the girls, cer- 
tainly. If the g;rown-ups ivill place them- 
selves in such a false position, they must 
reap the consequences ; for no magician's 
crystal ever possessed greater powers of 
divination than is possessed by the eyes of 
sixteen. 

The story for girls must have no shams. 
It must ring clear and true as Damascus 
steel : its characters must do something ; 
not talk about doing and accomplish 
nothing. They must' be up-to-date girls, 
who are aware of what is going on all about 
them, and wide awake to profit thereby, — 
like the girls who are following the charac- 
ters from chapter to chapter. If the char- 
acters have a nice little moral lesson to set 
forth, they would better mind how they go 
about it. and avoid as the plague : " Now, 
my dear, DON T* ! " for if ever anything 
acted upon girlhood as the red cloth acts 
upon the poor bull, it is that abomination 
of all abominations, " Don 't ! " 

Girls are by no means fools, as a rule ; 
they can see as far through a mill-stone as 
the average mortal, although they are not 
always given credit for their ability to do so. 
If the book "points a moral," they don't 
need to have that moral labeled, but will see 
it as quick as a wink. Yes, and thank you, 
too, for letting them take their medicine 
sugar-coated. It will assimilate far more 
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quickly, let me tell you. Put it to yourself : 
IVe are only girls grown up. We have all 
got to take our medicine once in a while, 
and, oh me, how we do hate the old-school 
doses ! Up goes the nose, and down go 
the lips. But how we can smirk and smile 
when the dose is palatable. 

" Vanity, vanity, so say I, 
Well, vanity let it, be." 

We are none the worse for a wee bit of it ; 
it is stimulating. 

Now comes up a much-mooted question : 
Should romance be introduced into girls' 
stories ? And, if so, at what age ? 

Merciful powers ! What a question ! 
When will the North Pole be discovered, 
and by whom ? 

Answer me that, some wiseacre, and then 
I will tell 3'ou when romance should creep 
into a girl's story. I've seen and, alack ! 
known children of eight whose heads were 
full of romantic nonsense, with about as 
much idea of the meaning of love as a lot 
of chickens might have. It is not six 
months since I was made positively ill by 
the sight of an eight-year-old miss making 
eyes at a youthful swain, and aping the 
affectations of a woman of thirty. My heart, 
how I should have liked to put her into a 
divided skirt, mounted her upon a sturdy 
pony, and said : " Now, go it ! And get 
free of some of your silliness ! " 

On the other hand, I have seen, and hap- 
pily known, girls who at sixteen or seven- 
teen were just beginning to waken to the 
fact that there were boys and men in the 
world who might some day seek them for 
sweethearts and wives. It was a wholesome, 
inspiring knowledge, and the transition pe- 
riod between childhood and young woman- 
hood, when these thoughts were coming into 
being, was a fine probationary period. In- 
deed, it can be the very halcyon period of 
a girl's life, if some old fool ( forgive the 
force ) does n 't mar it by the criminal folly 
of senseless comments, smiling innuendos, 
and kittenish acts of which a woman of ma- 
ture years should be incapable. I wish a 
special purgatory could be prepared for 
such. If they suspected the harm they do, 
or the poison they inject, to bring about 



disaster later, it seems to me they would 
want to hide from the light of day. 

My experience is that the average girl of 
sixteen wants and will have romance. If she 
can't get good, sweet, and pure romance, — 
the kind which proves to her that there is 
loyalty, truth, and purity in both men and 
women, and the qualities which ought to be 
cultivated in order to develop all these at 
their best. — she is going to take the next 
thing at hand, just as sure as she breathes, 
and nine times out of ten it is going to be 
some poison in the form of the latter-day 
novel written by some hysterical wife, who 
has found " marriage a failure," or some in- 
experienced, wildly emotional girl, who has 
a galloping imagination, but precious little 
common sense. 

My soul, a§ if this world were not a pretty 
good sort of place, after all, with just heaps 
and. heaps of happiness to be found by those 
who are shrewd enough to discover it. 

This is what we want to prove to our 
girls. We must show them that they have 
boundless sources of happiness, limitless 
sunshine within themselves, if they will only 
take pains to find and develop it. 

Give the girls the romance which their 
adolescence craves. It is only dear Mother 
* Nature's nice touch which is developing it. 
Don't thwart, but help her. Don't mar, but 
strive to perfect. Help the girl to under- 
stand herself, and gain self-poise, thus mak- 
ing wild hysterics an impossibility. Give her 
of the very best you are capable ; the best 
is none too good. Remember she is to be 
the mother of coming generations all in the 
fullness of time, and feel that you have the 
privilege of helping to make her the perfect 
being such generations ought to claim, that 
they may rise up and call her blessed. 

Don't consider the child's story, or the 
little schoolgirl's book, or the under- 
graduate's romance a too insignificant me- 
dium for this. Childhood impressions are 
wonderfully permanent, schoolgirls* thoughts 
are " long, long thoughts," and the sixteen- 
year-old girl is living a little romance of her 
own every day of her life. She does n 't 
realize it. but she is. Don't forget the old 
fairy-tale of the Sleeping Beauty. Prince 
Charming will come ere many years have 
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slipped away, and we want our girl to waken 
gently and naturally. No wild, panic- 
stricken starts, which will send the heart 
upon a mad gallop, only to have the reaction 
fatal. 

Let us bear this well in mind, we mem- 
bers of the scribbling sisterhood, and never 
send out into the world, as a tiny germ, 
from which may grow we know not how tre- 
mendous a result, one single thought which 
we would not wish implanted in our own 
daughter's heart. Fun, frolic, harmless 
prailks which can cause no one a heartache ; 
a bit of character analyzing to set lively wits 
a-thinking ; loyalty, faithfulness to duty, 
truth, strictest integrity, level-headedness, 
self-reliance, sincerity, frankness, all these 
and far more can be taught in the child's 
book, the girl's story, or the young girl's ro- 
mance, without being made prudish — all 
put in such attractive, natural, simple form 



that the girls reading the books will cry : 
" Oh, that heroine's all right I " Do yot> 
want a higher compliment ? 

I once asked a girl : " Why do girls read 
boys' books, but boys, as a rule, scorn girls^ 
books ? " 

The reply was : " Oh, boys are so fair and 
square. They've got to be, because if they're 
not they get turned down mighty quick, let 
me tell you." 

" FAIR AND SQUARE I " Let us teach 
our girls to be "fair and square," and then, 
some day, please God,- when they live their 
romances instead of Veading them, they will 
stand before the world, their husbands, and 
their children as fair and square wives and 
mothers — the sweetest titles for a woman 
in all our dear land, and we shall feel that 
we have helped them to claim the right to 
them. Gabrielle E. Jackson, 

East Orange. N. J. 



A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A BUSY EDITOR. 



I begin at eight o'clock, when the news- by 
papers are brought to me. There are many, 
and to go over them properly takes not less 
than two hours. On some days, when the 
weeklies come out, it takes longer. I make 
a mental note of subjects to be commented 
on and items of news to be utilized. 

After that I tackle my letters. Of these 
there are many, some addressed to my home, 
others to my office. A considerable propor- 
tion have to be answered. Of course, letters 
involving business details must be dealt with, 
and that promptly ; but there are many from 
strangers, and they are often difficult to 
handle. Most of them are applications for 
help of some sort, and they come from every 
quarter. They are often very appealing, and 
compel an answer, favorable or unfavorable. 
Others I feel free to neglect, particularly 
those which ask information only to be got 



prolonged researches in the British Mu- 
seum. I have never got over a pang of con- 
science at ignoring any letter, though I feel 
quite clear in my judgment It is best to 
deal with letters at once. Those laid aside 
for consideration are apt to be forgotten in 
the rush. 

The editor is soon taught that no one will 
forgive him anything. He must, in par- 
ticular, be very careful about promises. 
Every promise he makes and forgets is re- 
membered and resented. One of the great- 
est trials that correspondents can inflict is 
the sending of cuttings, books, etc., which 
are to be returned. This is a nuisance of 
the first magnitude. It is pleasant to receive 
and reply to kind and encouraging letters. 

Altogether two hours may very well pass 

before the letters are read and the replies 

dictated, and there is nothing to show for 
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these hours. Then I like to dictate some- 
thinfr for print. 

If I can dictate in the forenoon 2,000 
words, I am satisfied. The speed depends 
very much upon the subject. A fair rate is 
2,500 words an hour. 

Then comes lunch, which stands for din- 
ner, and an interval of an hour. After that 
I read and prepare for dictating later on. 
As far as possible I never read anything in 
the afternoons that is not meant for a pur- 
pose. Thus a new book has to be criticised, 
or several books have to be turned up in 
preparing an article. At least two hours arc 
employed in this way, and often three 
hours. 

Tea time and evening papers occupy 
another hour, and by seven I am ready for 
my dictation. This will last for two hours, 
and then there will be odds and ends ; a 
further supply of letters will demand atten- 
tion. From nine to eleven is given to family 
intercourse, and I like to put in at least an 
hour's reading not immediately for practical 
purposes before bedtime. I used to walk for 
an hour or two in the afternoon, but am not 
now able to spare the time. 

Of course, not every day in the week is 
spent in this manner. I am satisfied when 
I dictate is.ooo words a week. Others do 
more, but I never exceed 30,000. At the 
same time, I have kept on with practically 
no interruption for years, hardly ever falling 
below 5,000 words a week. I never made 
any calculation as to the number of letters 
I have dictated, but it must be very large. 

The essential part of the work is that 
time shall be found for reading. Any jour- 
nalist worth his salt includes opportunities 
for social intercourse. These are very pleas- 
ant, very refreshing, and in every way neces- 
sary. Yet the journalist who neglects his 
reading will find that no amount of conver- 
sation will make up for it. No matter what 
the changes in journalism may be. I am 
certain that the best-informed man will win, 
as a rule, if he knows how to use his infor- 
mation. The only way to make much of 
reading is to hold the hours devoted to 
books inviolate — more so, indeed, than the 
hours for meals. 

A journalist's reading must be mainly mis- 
cellaneous, but part of it should always be 



devoted to special subjects. These subjects 
should, if possible, be of the kind that give 
practical aid to a journalist in. his work. I 
knew a journalist who devoted much of his 
leisure time to the study of Arabic. He at- 
tained fair proficiency, but that was all, and 
it was not worth while. Not once in ten 
years would a knowledge of Arabic help the 
journalist. But, if he gave himself to the 
study of political biography, — if he made a 
thorough research into the history of his 
country, and particularly the history of the 
nineteenth century, — he would find that at 
every turn his knowledge would be profit- 
able. Thus, the present British Parliament 
has* been compared to the Long Parliament, 
and also to the Parliament elected after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. How many 
journalists could, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, tell you about either Parliament ? 
How many could even tell you where to get 
accurate information and statistics on the 
subject ? 

Then, no time can be more profitably spent 
than that devoted to the study of a living 
language, French for choice. If French is 
mastered, a key is put into one's hands of 
the utmost importance. The politics, the 
journalism, the literature of France will 
count for much in the future. As yet there 
are not many who really keep up with what 
is happening. Mark Rutherford, in a most 
suggestive paper, wrote on " Our Debt to 
France." That debt is great, and it may be 
largely increased. But our knowledge is 
limited. Even in the best papers there was 
very little understanding of the real mean- 
ing of Disestablishment in France. 

One of the gr'eat drawbacks of journalism 
is that there is very little provision for holi- 
days. One has to do his best with an occa- 
sional day off. and as often as possible a 
week when his work is diminished by one- 
half and in which he has a change of scene. 
No one should dream of a journalistic career 
who is afraid of work. It is necessary to 
work hard and continually, and it is neces- 
sary, also, to be prepared for extra work 
when emergencies occur. The journalist 
who insists upon hours will never hold any 
position securely or for any great length of 

time. ^J^MS^foU&'SQie 
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Vo£. XVIII. December, 1906. No. 12. 

Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for The Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are ^always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• * # 

Writing in the Baptist weekly, the Stand- 
ard, of Chicago, Samuel Zane Batten calls 
attention to the scarcity of Baptist books. 



He says : " It is worthy of note that the 
number -of our Baptist papers is not large in 
view of our membership ; and it is a matter 
of common notoriety that the circulation of 
these papers is pitifully small. Every one 
knows that it has been practically impossible 
to sustain a Baptist review of high grade ; 
and we have not one Baptisf magazine that 
is self-supporting." With regard to books 
he says : " It is a matter of common noto- 
riety that a large proportion of our freshest 
and most vital books is published by gen- 
eral publishers, and not by our Publication 
Society. Some time ago, in conversation 
with the literary adviser of one of the largest 
publishing houses in the country, himself a 
loyal Baptist of honored name with us, he 
declared that the condition of things in our 
Baptist body was almost ludicrous ; the 
quality of books issued by our denomina- 
tional houses was little credit to us, and to 
have a book published by one of our soci- 
eties was practically to bury it.*' Mr. Bat- 
ten's suggestion is that the manager of the 
Publication Society should be quick to detect 
the germs of literary power and should be 
ready to encourage the efforts of young 
writers. He adds : "The Society should 
undertake the issuance of many more new 
books in the course of the year, and should 
represent the various schools of thought 
within the denomination. The Publication 
Society, I shall be reminded, is in one sense 
a business enterprise, and it cannot under- 
take the publication of books that do not 
promise to be financially profitable. But, 
then, any publication house in the land will 
do this much for any author that may ap- 
pear. What we need is an agency that will 
create a demand for good literature on the 
part of the people, and will accept some risk 
in publishing books for new writers. Better 
for the society to make no money on half a 
dozen ventures if, by so doing, it may * find ' 
a writer with a message." With all of 
which writers, as a rule, will heartily agree. 
. * • 

A v.-riter in Scribner's recently urged 
writers who mav hereafter gather into vol- 
umes articles and tales previously published 
in reviews and magazi|ij,^„|g^c{^^^J;.^^gl£^ 
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and also called upon editors who are re- 
sponsible for the publication of collections 
of essays, or stories, or poems to see to it 
that, so far as possible, each contribution 
shall bear the date, of the year, at least, in 
which it was written. The suggestion is 
practical and sensible, and should be gener- 
ally followed. The writer in question sets 
forth his views as follows : — 

When this Gentle Reader takes up a volume ot 
-assays recently issued and finds a reference to " the 
last century," he would like to be able to turn to 
the date of the paiticular essay containing this ref- 
erence to discover whether it was originally written 
before or after the last day of December, 1900. 
When he is reading Matthew Arnold's discussion of 
Celtic influences, he would like to know whether 
this article was written before or after Rcnan's dis- 
cussion of the same subject. But Matthew Arnold 
did not date hii -article, nor did Renan. The lat- 
ter's " Essais de Morale et de Critique " is now in 
its fifth edition; and only by a correction here and 
there in a footnote can we guess that the first edi- 
tion was published before i860. 

Even more important is it that every separate 
contribution should be dated in any scholarly edi- 
tion of a classic, ancient or modem. When we arc 
reading the works of any one of the New England 
poets, or example, it is interesting to see at once 
that a certain lyric was written before the Civil War 
-or a'terward. In an edition of Poe's " Tales," the 
date on his grewsome '* The Pit and the Pendulum " 
has a certain injportarce, if we happen also to be 
familiar with "'I he Iron Shroud" of William Mud- 
ford ; and which was written first, " The Cask of 
Amontillado " or the " Grande-Bret^che " ? Balzac, 
it may be noted, often dated his novels, as M. Paul 
Bourget is now careful to do. It is satisfactory to 
find the date at the end of every one of Merimee's 
ironic tales ; and it would be pleasant to find at the 
end of the " Paris Sketch-Book " and the " Irish 
Sketch-Book " the year when they were written. 

* * * 

W'hile it is well, however, to have the date 
added to published books and articles, it is 
a mistake, as a rule, for authors to date their 
manuscripts. The reason is obvious to those 
who have had experience. Few manuscripts, 
unhappily, are accepted by the first editor to 
Hvhom they are offered, and frequently sev- 
eral editors have the privilege of reading a 
given manuscript before it is finally taken 
for the printer. Naturally it does not help 
the chances of a manuscript to have any 
editor sec. from a date upon it, that it is 
several months old. It is better, for prac- 
tical reasons, that he should have the idea, 
"delusive though it may be, that he is the first 



who has ever rapturously gazed upon its vir- 
gin pages. w. H. H. 



SKETCHES DF WRITERS. 



XVIII. — Wallace Irwin. 
Wallace Irwin, author of " Chinatown 
Ballads," just issued by Duffield & Co., was 
born at Oneida, N. Y., in 1875, but went with 
his family to Colorado at the age of four. 
Cattle-herding for his father left little time 
for education : so that when the family 
moved to Denver, he found himself, at fif- 
teen, graded in a public, school with children 
of ten or less. His pride was touched, how- 
ever, and studying through four grades in 




WALLACE IRWIN. 

one year, he entered the high school, his 
father's failure making it necessary for him to 
work his way through school as, later on, he 
worked his way through Stanford Univer- 
sity. When he left Palo Alto — on foot — 
in 1899, his worldly possessions were a hand- 
ful of small change and a wardrobe tied up 
in a handkerchief. NigfetigiCfy^ti^ok him a^ 
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the fashionable suburb of Burlingame, and 
he crept into a haystack behind Prince 
Poniatowsky's house, and slept like a 
mou)ik. 

Arrived in San Francisco, he found a 
ready market for verse (at five cents a 
line; in the office of the News Letter, and 
the Examiner was so taken with his merits 
as a poet that it engaged him to write ver- 
sified introductions to its local stories. So 
in igoi he felt warranted in marrying. 

Shortly afterward he became editor of the 
News Letter ; and in the following year he 
edited the Overland Monthly. Then he 
came to New York, where he found it less 
difficult than he expected to support a house- 
hold by poetry alone. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Clare Benedict the author of the stories, 
" His Comrade," in the Atlantic Monthly 
for October, and "Love in the Mist," in 
Harper's Magazine for October, is a great- 
grand-niece of J. Fenimore Cooper, his sis- 
ter having been her great-grandmother, and 
a niece of the Islte Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. Miss Benedict was educated in 
New York, Vienna, and Paris. She has al- 
ways traveled a great deal, and has lived 
much abroad, particularly in Austria and 
Italy. She began to write a few years ago 
because a physiognomist told her that she 
could write ; until that time she had been 
devoted to music and the piano. Her story, 
"An Interchange of Courtesies," published 
in the .Mlantic last December, was so much 
liked in Austria that it is now being trans- 
lated into German. Miss Benedict is now 
living, with her mother, Mrs. George S. 
Benedict, at Pomeroy place, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. The house, which was built by Wil- 
liam Cooper, the father of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, was purchased a few years ago by 
Mrs. Benedict, after having been out of the 
family possession for nearly half a century. 
It was given by William Cooper in 1894 as 
a wedding gift to his oldest daughter, mar- 
ried at that time to George Pomeroy, grand- 
son of General Seth Pomeroy, the oldest 
brigadier-general in the army of the Revo- 



lution. Mrs. Benedict has established a 
" Cooper Corner " in the house, which con- 
tains the family portraits, from Williain 
Cooper, the founder of Cooperstown, down 
to the present day, five generations. She 
has also placed there many of the souvenirs 
of her sister, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
gathered during her long residence in 
Europe, including the author's writing table 
and her chair. 



Edith Brownell, author of " His Burden 
of Hatred," in Lippincott's for October, was 
born in Toledo, O., but went South to live 
when a child. Her first writing was done 
in Atlanta, and consisted of interviews and 
book reviews for the Saturday Review, a 
local woman's weekly, and two stories which 
were published in the Puritan Magazine — 
now extinct. Soon afterward Miss Brownell 
went to Chicago, where she spent four 
years at the university, during which time 
her only literary output appeared in the stu- 
dent publications. While there she wrote 
and staged a little play, which was given in 
one of the women's halls, and she herself 
appeared in some French plays. Two years 
ago she came to Washington and began 
newspaper work. She is now on the edito- 
rial staff of the Washington Post, writing 
special articles for the Sunday issue, to- 
gether with dramatic criticism and inter- 
views. Last summer she was sent abroad 
bv the Post, and wrote weekly letters from 
England, France, and Germany. Miss 
Brownell has had verse printed in Outing 
and in Youth, and Lippincott's Magazine and 
Munsey's now hold unpublished poems of 
hers. 



Grace Lathrop Collin, whose short story, 
"Justina's Playmate," a study in New Eng- 
land conscience, appeared in the Centurv for 
October, is the author of other scattered 
sketches, a collection of which has been 
published by Harper & Brothers, under the 
title, " Putnam Place." Miss Collin is one 
of the Smith College graduates of recent 
years working along literary lines, among 
whom are Anna Hempstead Branch, Olivia 
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Howard Dunbar, Caroline Fuller, Carolyn 
Shipman, Josephine Daskam Bacon, and 
Zephine Humphrey. 



Johnston McCulley, whose story, "The 
Song of the Sand," was published in the 
Red Book for October, is a young news- 
paper writer, at present living in Portland, 
Ore. Mr. McCulley is a beginner ia the 
story-writing field, " The Song of the Sand " 
being his first story. It was accepted by the 
first publisher to whom it was submitted. 
He has since sold stories to the Red Book, 
the Blue Book, and to Munsey. 



Maude L. Radford, whose story, "The 
Little Father of St. Angelo's," appeared in 
the October number of the American Maga- 
zine, is an instructor in the University of 
Chicago, where she was graduated at the 
age of nineteen. She is a Canadian of Eng- 
lish and Irish ancestry, and though coming 
from the landholder class, her sympathies 
are with the peasants, as is testified by this 
story and by the series of Irish " Flaherty " 
stories which have been appearing for two 
years in the Saturday Evening Post. Some 
of her work will be published soon by Har- 
per's Magazine and by the Ladies' Home 
Journal. 



Katherine M. Trimble, whose story, 
" Priscilla," was published in Pearson's 
Magazine for October, is Mrs. Katherine 
Trimble Shaeber, the wife of Dr. Leslie 
Shaeber, a young surgeon of Nashville, and 
professor of oratory in the University of 
Tennessee. Mrs. Shaeber was born in 1880 
in Nashville, and has spent most of her life 
in that city. She is a new writer, but she 
has had sketches published in Bob Taylor's 
Magazine, and her work has been com- 
mended by John Trotwood Moore, author 
of "A Summer Hymnal" and "The Bishop 
of Cottontown." Mr. Moore has urged her 
to write a novel, but she inclines rather to 
short, pithy satires. 



Harold S. Symmes, author of the story, 
"The Divine Benediction," in Putnam's 
Monthly for October, is a native of San 
Francisco, and was graduated from the Uni- 



versity of California ,in 1899. He then 
studied in Berlin, London, and Oxford, tak- 
ing his doctor's degree in literature from 
the University of Paris in 1903. While 
abroad he occasionally contributed to Lon- 
don and Western periodicals, and published 
" Les Debuts de la Critique Dramatique " 
in Paris in 1903. He was appointed to a 
place in the department of English of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, but was 
forced to move West on account of ill 
health. "The Divine Benediction" is his 
first contribution in fiction to a New York 
magazine. Its setting is taken from Red- 
lands, Calif., where Mr. Symmes now lives. 



Elise West, who had two monologues 
printed in the October magazines, — "At 
the Matinee," in Pearson's, and "After the 
Matinee," in the Broadway Magazine, — has 
always lived in New York, but was educated 
in ^Boston, at Wellesley, and finally at the 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. On 
her return to New York she began coach- 
ing^ amateur plays and giving readings for 
her friends, and eventually drifted into pro- 
fessional work. Every spring she coaches 
the girls of the Merrill- Van Laer School in 
plays which they give for charity at the Car- 
negie Lyceum, and from time to time she 
produces other plays there. Miss West had 
often written funny little things to recite, 
and compiled four books of recitations for 
the Edgar S. Werner Company, but it had 
not occurred to her to publish her own ideas 
until one day when she showed Mr. Johnson, 
of the Century Company, some three-line 
reveries which she had done. Mr. Johnson 
said : " They are good ; very good. Do 
more of them, and send them to Life." She 
did so, and promptly received a check. 
Since then she has oflFered for sale several 
monologues which she gives herself, and 
which have been written and re-written ac* 
cording as they pleased her audiences. 
Every one of these has been accepted. Miss 
West is now writing for the new Ridgway 
Magazine, and she is also busy over some 
Western stories, material for which she col- 
lected this summer in Wyoming and the 
Dakotas. One of th£^§,„ j|a gy ^^^le^iC 
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which she " tried " on some cowboys, and 
they liked it so well that they wanted to 
shake hands with her. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Gaskell.— I remember hearing one of 
Mrs. Gaskeirs daughters say that before be- 
ginning a book, her mother never failed to 
write down at length the sketch of the story 
that was to be. She took care to have it all 
safe, and to mark ahead the incidents and 
the characters, and she kept to her plans. 
This presence and prescience of mind was a 
gift of no less use to her in her imaginative 
than in her active life. Other authors, less 
capable, indeed, write and re-write their in- 
tentions, and then find it impossible to keep 
to them ; they go here and there, divagat- 
ing and breathlessly pursuing deluding 
'will-o'-the-wisps ; but as one thinks over the 
books which Mrs. Gaskell produced, each so 
different, each so complete, in turn, one is 
struck by her harmonious definiteness, and 
by the precision of detail, as well as by the 
breadth of her horizons. — Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie, in the December Putnam's. 

Wallace. — The "Autobiography" of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace tells us that "Ben Hur'* 
was not the first book to come from his pen. 
It was preceded by "The Fair God," which 
he began, he tells us, in the vault of the 
clerk's office in Indianapolis one winter 
night. He labored on that story for many 
years, its progress toward completion being 
hindered by the period of his service in the 
war with Mexico. On his return from that 
campaign he set to work in good earnest, 
and it was not long before he had finished 
his first book. Somehow or other it became 
known in Crawfordsville that Wallace had 
a completed manuscript on his hands, and 
he tells how one day there came to the town 
a well-dressed, smooth-spoken, literary- 
looking stranger, who handed him a card 
which bore in its left-hand corner the words 
" For the Scribners." At that time the 
house which is now so well known for its 
book productions was in its infancy, and the 
gentleman who claimed to represent it on 
this occasion, after a lucid description of the 



countless famous authors with whom he was- 
personally acquainted, informed Wallace 
that the Scribners had sent him out in- 
search of new authors. He had heard that 
Mr. Wallace had a novel in hand, and he 
trusted he would allow him to read it. To- 
this proposal the author assented with 
alacrity, handing the stranger the manuscript 
of " The Fair God," which three or four 
days later he brought back again and praised 
unreservedly. He was so delighted with the 
story, he said, that he was reporting to the 
Scribners by mail on its merits and urging 
its immediate acceptance for- publication. 
He added : " Now the house permits me to 
receive a small compensation for my recom- 
mendation, which you, of course, understand 
is equivalent to acceptance of the book. I 
have given the manuscript several days and 
most of my nights. Do you think $15 an 
overcharge ? " Wallace was so flattered by 
the prospect of speedy appearance in print 
that he readily handed over the sum named ; 
but, needless to say, no communication from 
the house of the Scribners ever reached him. 
— Boston Herald. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[For the convenience of readers Thb Writkr wil}< 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowinfir reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name — the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered frorii the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles - 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention Ths Writer when they write.] 



Literature and the Modern Drama. Henry Ar- 
thur Jones. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for December. 

The Spell of Whitman. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for December. 

The Author ok " Cranford " ( Mrs. Gaskell ). 
With portrait. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. Putnam's 
Monthly ( a8 c. ) for December. 

A Key to Ib.sen. Jennette Lee. Putnam's Monthly 
( 28 c. ) for December. 

Thackeray's " Mahogany Tree." Sir Francis 
Bumand. Putnam's Monthly ( a8 c. ) for December. 

The Confessions op a Literary Press Apent. 
Bookman ( aS c. ) for December. 

Rudyard Kipling (an intimate view). Isaac F.. 
Marcosson. Book News (13 c. ) for December. 
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NzNBTSRMTB CsNTURY BOSTON JouftNALiiic. Ed- 
ward H. Clement. New England MagOMing (28 c.) 
for December. 

Th£ Youth or the American Theatre. Chan- 
ning Pollock. Smith's Magasine ( z8 c. ) for De- 
cember. 

How TO Make Good Photographs. Illustrated. 
Stanley Hood. Delineator ( 18 c. ) for December. 

Jack London, Lecturer. P. S. Williams. Over- 
land Monthly ( 18 c ) for October. 

Victor Lauriston. With portrait. Canadian 
Graphic ( Toronto ) for October 13. 

Alexander Belpord — In Mbmoriam. " J. B. R." 
Publishers' Weekly (13 c. ) for October 20. 

Reviewing. Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) i<^ Octo- 
ber ao. 

Ibsen, the Reformer. Jane H. Findlater. JVo- 
Honal Review (75 c. ) for November. 

A Conversation with Shakespeare in the 
ELYSiAif Fields. National Review (75 c. ) for No- 
vember. 

Mrs. J. H. Riodell. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Author 
( London ) ( 18 c. ) for November. 

The Story of Our Great Newspapers and the 
Men Who Have Made Them .— IV. W. G. Fitz- 
gerald. People's Magazine (13 c. ) for November. 

The Childhood of the American Theatre. Il- 
lustrated. Channing Pollock. Smith's Magasint 
(18 c. ) for November. 

Henrik Ibsen. O. Leonard. To-morrow (13 c. ) 
for November. 

A Primitive Short Story. Fred Newton Scott. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Chapters from My Autobiography — V. and VI. 
Mark Twain. North American Review ( a8 c. each) 
for November 2 and 16. 

Claude Debussy, Poet and Dreamer. Lawrence 
Oilman. North American Review (38 c. ) for No- 
vember 2. 

The Poems of Trumbull Stickney. W. Vaughn 
Moody. North American Review (28 c. ) for No- 
vember 16. 

Jack London's Plagiarism. San Francisco News- 
Letter (13 c. ) for November 3. 

Henry Mills Alden. Outlook (13 c. ) for No- 
vember 10. 

What Is Worth Reading ? Rev. Washington 
Gladden. Christian Endeavor World (8c.) for No- 
vember IS' 

The Reaper's Tools. Professor Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. Christian Endeavor World (8c.) for No- 
vember 29. 

Brvnd Whitlock — Novelist, Lawyer, and 
Mayor. Illustrated. Alfred Henry Lewis. Saturday 
Evening Post (8c.) for November 17. 

Henry Mills Alden. With portrait. Publishers' 
Weekly ( f 3 c. ) for November 17. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Miss Myrtle Reed has become Mrs. James 
Sidney McCullough, of Chicago. 



William Dean Howells has returned home 
froni Maine, where he spent the summer 
and much of the fall, and will probably be in 
New York during the winter. 

Moncure D. Conway has returned to New. 
York after a summer spent in London and 
Paris. Although he will be seventy-five 
years old next March, he has just seen, 
through the press his new book, " My Pil- 
grimage to the Wise Men of the East," 
which is supplementary to his recently-pub- 
lished Autobiography. 

Pierre Loti, the French author, has just 
been promoted from captain of frigate to 
captain of battleship. He has never quitted 
his service in the navy. 

The committee hearings on the pending 
bill codifying and amending the copyright 
laws will be resumed at Washington De- 
cember 7. 

A memorial to Edgar Allan Poe is to be 
erected at Richmond, Va. The city coun- 
cils have appropriated ^5,000 for the pur- 
pose, .and many liberal private donations 
have been received. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
offer a cash prize of $500 for the best origi- 
nal musical setting for a patriotic cantata, 
entitled " The Goddess of Liberty," which 
has been written especially for them. ' The 
complete manuscript must reach Philadelphia 
not later than February i, 1907. A copy of 
the libretto will be mailed on request to any 
composer who desires to enter the contest. 

The Journal of Education ( Boston ) offers 
a prize of ten dollars for the " most sugges- 
tive, informing, and otherwise helpful" 
article of not more than 2,000 words on " Va- 
cation Traveling by Teachers or Students," 
but it stipulates that articles not winning 
the prize shall be the property of the paper. 

An English publishing house offered re- 
cently two prizes of $500 each — one for the 
best story for children of both sexes, the 
other for the best story for girls. The two 
contests were conducted separately, but 
when the prizes were awarded it was found 
that both the successful stories were written 
by the same person — Miss Christina. 
Gowans Whyte. 
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Miss Marshall Saunders, of Halifax, N. S., 
is the winner of the $300 prize offered by 
the American Humane Education Society 
for the best essay on " What is the cause of 
and the best plan for stopping the increased 
growth of crime in our country ? " There 
were fifty-seven competing essays, and four 
which were considered of about equal value 
were those of George D. Cline, editor of the 
True Republican, Hudson, Wis. ; Rev. 
Charles Albert Wheeler, St. John's rectory, 
Taunton ; Walter F. Stephens, Campello ; 
and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, of 32 Newbury 
street, Boston. This is the second time Miss 
Saunders has won a prize from the society, 
the first being $200 for the story entitled 
" Beautiful Joe." At that time, with the con- 
sent of the society, the offer was waived and 
the book was published with most successful 
results. 

Arrangements for a big London dinner 
celebrating the bicentenary of the birth of 
Henry Fielding, April 22, 1907, are already 
under way. Sir Conan Doyle will preside, 
and many prominent novelists will be pres- 
ent. 

The Grafton Press, New York, will pub- 
lish this month a book of interest to authors 
entitled "The Building of a Book." 

A new book called *' Some Reminiscences," 
by William Michael Rossetti, will contain a 
full accQunt of the early days of the Rossetti 
family and the careers of Dante, Gabriel, 
and Christina, with sidelights on the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, of the famous organ 
of which, the Germ, William Rossetti was 
editor. 

A biography of the late Mrs. Craigie 
( "John Oliver Hobbes " ) is now in process 
of preparation by her father, John Mprgan 
Richards. 

A new book about Henrik Ibsen is being 
written by Herr Paulsen, a compatriot of 
the dramatist. He describes Ibsen's experi- 
ences as theatrical manager, and has some 
interesting notes on his life in Italy. 

Fanny Crosby has recently completed her 
autobiography — "Memories of Eighty 
Years " — and it will be published this month 
by James H. Earle & Co., Boston. 



A life of Sir Leslie Stephen, by Frederick: 
William Maitland, has been published by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

A magazine to be named the Race Ques- 
tion and Southern Symposium will soon ap- 
pear in Atlanta with R. W. McAdam, lately 
of the Constitution's staff, as editor. 

Ihe American Republic, "a magazine of 
protest," will be published monthly in At- 
lanta beginning with the number for Janu- 
arv. The editor is Sidney C. Tapp. 

S. N. Frances, formerly of Colorado- 
Springs, will soon begin in Tulsa. Okla., the 
publication of a monthly to be called the 
Mid -Continent. The publishing company 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000. 

The Associated Publishers of American* 
Records is a new corporation in Hartford^ 
formed to publish a magazine to be called 
the Journal of American History. The in- 
corporators are Edward O. Dorman and 
Mariette Crouse, of New Haven, and Fran- 
cis Trevelyan Miller, of Hartford. 

The idea of publishing Ridgwa/s weekly 
in fourteen cities has been given up after a 
brief trial, and the paper will now become a 
national weekly, printed in four cities — New 
York, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco 
— but with exactly the same matter in each. 

Beginning with the December number, the 
People's Magazine ( New York ) will pub- 
lish only original, copyrighted matter. In 
the improved magazine there will be no se- 
rials, but at least one novelette or complete 
long story will appear in each issue. ' The 
great bulk of the magazine will consist of 
high-class copyright short stories. Brightly 
written and readable copyright short articles 
on widely varied subjects will also be in- 
cluded. 

Collier's ( New York ) wants more good 
short stories. Of the hundreds of stories 
received during its last quarterly contest^ 
eight were accepted ; during the quarter pre- 
vious, eighteen. 

Book News for December is a Kipling^ 
number. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome died in New York 
November 14, aged seventy-nine. 
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